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AROUND THE WORLD 


THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL y 
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Two Grand Cruises by Sister Ships 


“CINCINNATI,” January 16th, 1915 
and 


“CLEVELAND,” January 31st, 1915 jifora double 
From New York to the principal cities of the world — including a visit to the y pis po 


San Diego (Cincinnati) and Panama Pacific (Cleveland) Exposition ooklet—“A Dayin 


135 DAYS $900 UP inchading Fl necessary expenses / Berlin,” by the well- 


float and ashore 7 known lecturer, E. M. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE Leen ane talking” machine 
41-45 Broadway, New York Fs er Records in preparation. 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Chicago P ny A. L., Travel Record Dept. 
New Orleans Minneapolis St.Louis SanFrancisco Montreal , 45 Broadway New York 












































HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Oldest Woman's Publication in America. Published consecutively for Forty-eight Years. 


Vol. XLIX FOR JULY, 1914 No. 


Copyright, 1914, by International Magazine Company. (Harper's Bazar.) 


\ 3 ] s lI s k Contributes the opening chapters of his new novel “‘Jaffery,’? and 
1 1 a m + Oo Cc e introduces to our readers the most likable hero in current fiction. 


8 H itt dingly good st: f roma: d 
Justus Miles Forman fixseessaizrisnigesos 


Edgar Saltus Ses.c.co ci oe tee 
Marie Van Vorst wT See eee 
Ruth McEnery Stuart ‘Sots race tek 
Cornelia Vanderbilt m2 sitet reins 


8 Allows Harper’s Ba t blish f exclusi i i 
Vincent Astor 2m Bare’ Bast 2 miilth s group of exclusive ilustrations 








Conduct: hool for d. i Pari d the iff i 
Isadora Duncan = $xieg*3 “tent fog.fncigg, ness, Baris and the illustrations on pages 


Lad Duff Gordon Tells in detail of the intricacies of a French wedding and 
y describes the gowns worn by the bride and her attendants. 


ee 
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P - Though one of the more conservative couturieres has introduced the flare skirt which promises 
aquin to influence to a large extent the modes for fall. It is shown in various modifications. 


e a n n i: a n in Understands the art of making frocks youthful and simple. She shows this 
€ V month an interesting array of gowns for the girl of sixteen and her small sister. 


s . +e se 
Has produced another charming sketch of “‘Les Parisiennes’’ for this month’s Bazar. Th 
D r 1 a n is ably illustrative of his masterly art and shows the great French painter and pre iad at va 


Other well known writers and artists who contribute to the July Bazar include LADY RANDOLP: 
oo K. COLBY, NELL BRINKLEY, CHARLES DANA GIBSON, SOHEK, CARTS wd PAUL 
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IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 


Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and sdealers all th 
In certain sections, magazines do not receive the same handling as au pate ot can ie os ivi om Agoda Te 
and irregularity of delivery. 7 


a ee ae 


If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait t x three days bef. iti i i 
be delivered within that time. By following this suggestion both cobaattiam poss et ota 9 Apahen! perey a padcoece 
correspondence. 


Patterns, cut to the measurement of the individual, will be drafted from any costume shown in the 
magazine for $4.00 for entire costume and $2.00 for waist, skirt or jacket. 





Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the International Magazine Company, George L. Willson, Presidents S. S. Carvalho, Treasurers George von Utassy, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 
In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 
Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 





Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Auction Bridge 
“BRIDGE PARTY’’ SCORE PADS de luxe, 


with Nullo score Made in 4 tinted papers, 25c 
a pad $2.50 a doz postpaid. Circulars free. 
Sterns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York. 


Baby’s Goods 


LYMAN-SAWYER MFG. CO. Infant's, Chil- 
dren's and specially designed furniture of Qual- 
Our Booklet on Revolution in care of the 
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Babs Free 613 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo 
Boas, Feathers, etc. 

MME. BLOCK, Willow or Ostrich plumes 


made into handsome French plumes,a collarette 
or chic novelty Paradise aigrettes cle aned, re- 
modeled, Mail orders filled. 36 W.34th St., N.Y 


H. METHOT, 

French Feather Dyer and Dresser Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made 
into New. 29 West 34th Street, New York 











Books & Prints 


WE HAVE FOR SALE VERY FINE 

etchings by Whistler, Rembrandt, Zorn, Haden, 
Fitton, Bone and others For information ad- 
dress Art Bureau, 919 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Children’s Clothes 


ON ACCOUNT of the tearing down of the build- 
€ 














ing at 402 Fifth Ave., Beebee and Shad 
Outfitters for Little People wish to announce 
their removal to 48 W. 46th St. Tel. 5676 Bryant 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES— Infants’ 
Stamped ready to embroider and make up. 
other patterns necessary Send for new 
Hurm Art Shop,277 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Layettes 
No 
list. 








Chiropody 


Dr. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell's foot Tonic 
insures foot comfort, $1 Foot Ointment, 5c. 
Toilet Powder, 25 418 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Ti 











Cleaning and Dyeing 





MME. PAULINE 
Expert Cleaner, Dyer. Gowns, Laces, C hiffons, 
ete., out-of-town orders. 900 Sixth Ave., 115 


34th St., Mad. Ave., 233 W. 14th St 








Corsets 





THE NEW ‘‘M. H.”’ CORSET. 

Most comfortable corset made, whole back, no 
lacing, no clasp. From stock, $10. To measure, 
$iS up. Mrs. Gene Watson, 17 E. 48th St., N.Y 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 


Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. Cor- 








sets made to order. Olmste ad _Corset Co., 179 
Madison Avenue at 34th St., N 
T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 
Astor Court Building, 25 W. 33rd Street 


Telephone 469 Greeley 





INDIVIDUAL CORSETS designed for indi- 
vidual needs. Mail orders carefully attended to. 
Prices reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
L.L.St.John,418 5thAve.,N. Y.,Tel.Greeley3722 





NEYSA reducing corsets, reduce hips and ab- 
domen from 4 to 12 inches and give comfort 
503 Fifth Ave., Room 211, entrance on 42nd St. 








Dancing 





NORMAL COURSE IN MODERN DANCES. 
There is an ever-growing demand for real 
Modern Dance teachers. Our eourse fits you 
for paying positions Direct supervision of 


MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B.., recog- 
nized authority on Modern Dance tuition. We can 
use new instructors in our many schools and ho- 
tels. Wilson Lyceum Bureau, Aeolian Hall,N.Y 


ALVIENE. Newest dances and graceful carriage 
rapidly taught. Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc. 

Individual and private c lass instructions. Grand 
Opera House, 309 W. 23d St., Tel. 1616 Chelsea 


SIMS STUDIO of Modern Dance. Suite 1144-5 
Aeolian Hall. Phone 5566 Bryant. Private in- 
struction only. Newest Tango, Maxixe, Hesita- 
tion, One-Step. 














Decorating & Furnishing 





INDIVIDUAL attention, good taste and years 
of experience in selecting interior furnishing, 
enable me to satisfy my customers. Call, write 
or phone, K. R. Gerry, 546 5th Ave., N. Y 





Delcactes 





average of twenty-five words. 


cass 








Rate for Classified Advertising Under This eer 
One Year Thirty Dollars 
Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 
in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 
preceding month. 


SEEGER E EE Ep ep epee eeee eee ee 


Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 
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Soctal Entertainer 





———.. 
LET ME PLAN YOUR SOCIAL ENTER. 
tainments for you. Unique, original ideas. Chi. 
dren's fetes arranged. gresre t K. Selfridge, 27 
6th St., Weehawken, N. J., Tel. Union 2602'w, 





——— 





pores Shops 








Dress Plaiting & Trimmings 





SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
ing, buttons covered, hemstitching, dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, ete. Gloves cleaned. 
Mail orders promptly filed. 38 W. 34th St 








Elke trolysts Treatment 


For Superfluous Hair 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
blemishes permanently removed by electricity. 
- inless. Electrolysis Co., 104 E. 40th St., 

New York. Tel.Murray Hili1844. S.P.Gilmore. 


HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- 
marks. Eyebrows oe nutified. I2y os ars at 1133 
Broadway,nowat437 5th Avenue, corner 39thsSt. 


MARGARET KEELER, 500 Fifth Ave. Super- 
fluous hair permanently removed. Electricity 
Facial and scalp treatments, manicuring. Tele- 
phone 4347 Bryant. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Superflu- 
ous hair, moles and warts permanently pee pain- 
rg removed. Ida Weinberger, 47 We 

st .Y.,Marbridge Bldg., 











Phone 3802 ¢ wee ley. 








Employment Agencies 





MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., N. Y. nr. 42d 
Tel.2414 Murray Hill. Supplies governesses, house- 
keepers,competent household servants, personal- 
ly investigating references. Inventories taken. 








Gowns and Weaists 
Ready to Wear 





afternoon frocks and 
from manufacturer. 

Booklet G, free upon 
35 Sixth Ave.,N.Y. 


STREET DRESSES, 
evening gowns Direct 
Lowest possible prices. 
request. Royal Apparel Co., 


MAXON—Model Gowns. (Estab.1899.) If you 
can wear model gowns you can buy them here for 
one-half the usual value. Dainty French originals 
Maxon & Co., 1552 Broadway at 46th St., N.Y 


MAXON—Model Gowns. (Estab. 1899.) So 
many ask for catalogs. It’s an impossibility. No 
two gowns are alike. You should call and see them 
yourself. Allof them are new and original models. 


MAISON SIMONE— have gowns, wraps and mod- 
el suits confiscated by The U. 8. Government for 
non-payment ofduty. New mode ho and cassiogue 
every month. 789 6th Ave., at 45th Street, N. 














MAISON SIMONE—Genuine model Gowns. 
A visit to our establishment may mean an actual 
saving of 50% if you can wear model gowns 
The finest original exclusive creations 








Gowns and Weaists 
Made to Order 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS- 








Old Gowns remodelled equal to new. Closes 
July ist. Opens Fall season, Sept. Ist. 160 
W. 84th St., New York 

MRS. ERIKSON, DRESSMAKING. 

Chie Gowns Made to Order at Short Notice. 
Evening Gowns a Specialty. 140 W. 95th St., 


Tel. Riverside 1929. 





ARTISTIC DRESSES 

Made from your own material. 
Unusual remodeling. ee cons 
Homer, 11's W th St..N.Y.,.Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


SMART ene ae Dainty Sum- 
mer Frocks, Dressy Tailor Suits. Estimates given or 
own material taken. P-ices very reasonable. Miss A. 
I. Slater, 70 West 38th St.,N.Y., Phone 6678 Greeley. 


MRS. COPELAND 
Makes distinctive gowns. 
Also offers model gowns in stock sizes. 
The Cambridge Bldg., 334 Fifth Ave., N 
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Lace & Lingerie 





THE LINGERIE SHOP—Hand embroidered 
French Lingerie. 25% off on discontinued de- 
signs. Send for catalogue and list of reductions. 
L. Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th St., New York. 


SARA HADLEY, 





9 East 35th St., N. Y. An- 
tique and modern — Veils, cian: lace for 
trousseaux a specialt Ask to see antique 
Filet scarfs, a great variety and beautiful. 








Ladies’ Tailors 





TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED, to 
| prevailing styles. 19 years’ experience. J. H. 
Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. Tail- 


34th 


ored suits from $65 up. Tel. 1! 58 Madison Square. 








THE REMODELING SHOP—oOut of style 
gownsand suits remodeled. Mme.Blair,132 West 
9lst Street, New York. Phone 4884 Riverside. 





Miscellaneous: 





MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used Evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds; Jewelry. 
69 West 45tn St. Telephone 670 Bryant. 








Patterns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments after any Illustration or 
description; reasonable prices, perfectfit. ae = 
Attention to mail orders. Mrs. Weisz, 45 W. 34t 
St. - ae 











Perfumery 


BICHARA de PARIS—LONDON—PAR- 

A sample of Delice de Pera (Delight of 

Nee 9 sent for 50c. Catalog on request. Dep't 
» NATURA Co., 461 5th Ave., N. Y. 





| STAGE SECRET DEODORANT. Anon- 


SPANISH WATER MONKEYS, keep water water 
cod a —_ weather. Rush porch 
rush chairs, peasant pottery for the ¢ 

The *“ DEERX” Shop, 36th SNe: 


MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, 
Favors, Prizes, Gifts, and Novelties. 
—— toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies. 
661 fth Avenue, at 52nd Street, 





Dinner 
Usual and 


New York, 








Tea Rooms 





EIGHT BELLS TEA HOUSE, Merrick Road, 

pabyion. L.I. Tel. — Luncheon, Afternoon 
ea nner. Southern dishes by the 

Tally-Ho Cook. 7 ‘be tae 














Toilet Preparations 





MAC CLOUD’S Scotch Oat-meal Crea 

derful healer. Rough hands, face, lips, chilean, 
Necessity in nursery. 50c the jar. Pea —— 
coln Trust Bldg., Broadway, 72nd St., N. ¥. 





-greasy 
and all offensive 
Cleanses and sweetens. 25¢, 

Ray Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St.,N.Y. 


paste—neutralizes perspiration 
fo pe of the body. 
by mail. 





BAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure requi- 


site. A ish, bleach, cuticle and stwin 
mover. ‘combined. Postpaid, 25 cents. a 
N S. Co., 50 Ferry Street, New York. 





GARDENIA BLOOM AND CREAM, NON. 
cosmetic, yet give skin white bloom, and velvet 
textureof name-flower. PateGrise ,for aging hands 
Booklet. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass, 


} 





OUR SCIENTIFIC CARE OF THE SKIN 
and scalp gives positive results. Natura Skin 
Bleach, at $1 per jar, removes sunburn and 
| freckles. Natura Salon, 461 5th Ave., N.Y. 








COMPLEXION. A smooth unblemished skin 

| follows the use of Ocidan Complexion Tablets, 
$1.00 a box. Sample 10 cents. Comfort Chem- 
ical C ompany, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








Photography 


BROWNELL STUDIO. 
specialty, city or country. Old photographs, da- 
zuerreoty pes, etc., copied and enlarged. Photo- 
graphs colored. 45 E.59 St.,N.Y.Tel. Plaza 2170. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN SPRINGTIME—Have 
your homes, gardens, children pictured under the 
best conditions.— Visit our exhibit, 536 5th Ave. 
Bryant 440. Miss Johnston and Mrs. Hewitt. 





Home portraiture a 











P. ottery 


HUNGARIAN PEASANT POTTERY. 
Tea Set of thirty-two pieces, | ace: 00. 
Joseph P. McHugh n, 
Since 1884 at 9 West 42 St. 











Private Schools 


SCHOOL INFORMATION FREE Catalogue 

of all boarding ~ or camps in U.S. wanted 

- girls or aorss Write Association of Schools 
fthe U.S. 1011 Times Bldg., New York. 


CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOLS AGENCY. Fi- 
nanced by best schools. All classes. Hence 
efficient. Call or write. Information consultation, 
catalogues free. Room 500, 41 Park Row, N.Y. 














Russtan Art Goods 





RUSSIAN ART SHOP, 44 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
Large selection of Russian crashes, and isan: 
eries at lowest prices.Finest Russian Tea in $1.50 
75¢e and 40c packages mailed, postage prepaid. 





Hair Goods & 


ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 
My specialty: Featherweight hair pieces, latest 
creations. Unexcelled quality hair. Call or 
write. 20 E. 46th St., N. Y. Take elevator. 


5 Hair Dressing 











Hosiery 





LADIES’ALL SILK HOSE, full tashiqned, packs 
count most,they all wear the same. N 

Our high grade * good looker’’—$1 per og _ 
on approval. HarperMfg.Co.,47W.34th St.,N.Y. 








Jewelry 


| promptly. 


| eustomers without charge. 


Trousseaux 





WEDDING VEILS and 
from $15 up. 
ticulars. Mail orders a specialty. 
9 East 43rd Street, New York, 


MRS. COPELAND. 
smart  trousseaux. 
| 334 Fifth Ave., New 


wreaths to order 
Write for sketcnes and par- 

Miss Allien, 
With Quiller. 





Wedding 
Write for 
York. 


gowns and 
particulars. 








Uniforms for Maids, ete. 





NURSES OUTFIT TING. , ASsoctarion, 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th S 
uniforms for W omen. Only a . .. of It its 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B. H. 


Unusual Gifts 


BON VOYAGE BOXES 
Miss Stevenson of Sewickley, Pa. 
At Hyannis, Mass. 
Until October Ist. 


GRANDMA’S OLD FASHIONED QUILTS 
Cut and basted ready to make at Miss Steven- 
son's Shops, Hyannis, Mass., and Watch Hill, 











| Made by 








THE RUSSIAN PEASANT HANDICRAFT 
Eastern Centre, 

Miss Stevenson's Shop, Hyannis, bs a branch 
at Watch Hill House, Watch Hill, R. I. 





Shopping Commissions 


JANET, PORTER 

Shops for or with patrons. 
careful attention. Circular. 
253 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel. 


HILDA M. GADE, 225 W. 80th St., New York. 
Every order filled personally. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Children’s needs a specialty. meee filled 
Correspondence solicited 





No charge. Prompt, 
Bank references. 
Riverside 6177. 








MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
. Services free. Send_for bulletin of 
Bargains. 366 Fifth Av enue, | New York. 

MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 
ae peournins 





orders and rugs a specialty. 47 5th Av 
opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 5070 Murray Hii. 





TABLE EGGS of the highest quality delivered 
at a very moderate price. We can take care of 
all ordess, large & small. W rite," phone or call. 
Springsfde Farms, 105W.40 St.,R.505.Bynt,7139. 
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| DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 


Old gold, latinum, silver bought. Also diamonds, 
pearls. ficult anviaues.. By nah repaired. 
Callmann, appraiser, 27 W. h St., N. Y¥. 


| 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


2 


HELEN CURTIS 

General Shopping. 
No Charge. Circular. Bank reference. Personal 
interest in every order. Telephone 3286 Chelsea 


anniversaries, 
You'll find ap- 
sion. Sold at 
A. M. Davis 





FOR BIRTHDAYS, Holidays 
etc., send Davis Quality Cards. 
propriate ecards for every occ 
Gift Shops, your Stationers’, or The 
Co., Boston. 


DAVIS QUALITY CARDS will carry 8) a mee 
| Sage to your friends on anniv ersaries, holidays, 

birthdays, ste. Sold at Gift Shops, your Station- 
er’s or The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 














| WHY NOT ENGAGE in a congenial and prot 
itable business? Our liberal offer has establish 
Information on re 


| hundreds of special shops. Bldg., 


| quest. Forest Craft Guild, Craftsman 
6 E. 39th St., New York City. 


| qty = bo apni Iting this page. 

may be perhaps by consultin 

(th the ®t. yo require is not mentioned ae ae 
Bazar 


oe 











SE AOE sion nee fom 

w nd many_ suggestions here 

| shops of New York. Write the B sa yu 
| require special information as to purchases. 
















































BK Mail and Telephone Orders Filled. Phone 6900 Greeley 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., N. Y. 


Advertising Chat PARIS—4 Rue Martel LONDON—29 Jewin Cresent 


| New Model Middy Blouses 
: N O. § For Misses and Girls At Special Prices 
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3 The government expends $447,000,000 | 
: The Cost ; 
Hi of per year on the public school system, | 
% —Middy Blouse af 
= Confid and considers the money well spent. pM come nc | 
ontiaence ; ; ; collar and cuffs of it 
Education is priceless. at ans culls of 1 
navy, red or white 
— drill, open front J 
d, model, yoke front 
a Business men expend $600,000,000 per year on advertis- and ba ck. stars 
on collar, detach- | 
7 ing,—another form of education. It is the cost of able isid, oitk tie, | 
confidence. 8 to 20 years. 
; Special 1.95 } 
e President Eliot, of Harvard, has said,—‘“The best a uni- ) 
re versity may do is to teach students to read.” The best | 
ic. | 
2 that advertising may do is to teach people to think. 
4 
k. “1° ° . . . ° . 
= Liking is an instinct,—choosing is an accomplishment. 
as The purpose of advertising is to teach you how to choose. 
ad Men have spent years of their lives behind closed doors | i 
in drawing designs, testing materials, completing formulas, | ee ee, coe sak os i 
m- - e e ‘ = ‘ CE I * * . r shite tape 
“ perfecting inventions, defying precedent and prejudice, | Sete ie aad cxod, Gnachetls dat 
" H ; | 6 to 20 years. 
in order to produce something more useful, more helpful, Special 1.45 
a more salable. 43 
= After all is ready, after the great thing has been tried 
and | 





2 and tested and proven, after it shows itself worthy,—the | ~~ ia 
i first announcement most often is an advertisement! rd 
“t Thus advertising is news, paid for that you may keep in 
rect 2 7 ; 
len touch with the world’s progress, that you may learn the i ae 
= , ' | ;—Raglan Midd . 

essential facts of things you should know. it cae of tase 

white English drill, a: fe 
— drop shoulder, round 3 wy 
4 8 : 143 : : collar fastened with ee 

a Isn’t it worth while? Isn’t it a form of higher education? etc: <7 Basen Lg t 







If you read news columns to learn of events, shouldn’t yrange aa 


Ts | 8 to 20 years. 


en you read advertising columns to learn of values? | Special 1.25 


neh Be wise,—keep posted. You cannot be a good chooser 


ae unless you are a good reader of advertisements. o-Cend eee 


1 at | Blouse of white 
English drill, long 


— shoulder, collar and 
~~ cuffs of navy blue, 
jon- rose, green or all 
ee: white galatea, silk 





prot lacing, turned up 

— ‘or bottom buttoned to i 

ide, Advertising Manager blouse with tabof ma- i 
terial. 8 to 20 years. i 

ent Special 1.45 
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A, sweet disorder in the dress 


In the tem pestuous petticoat; 

A careless shoe-st ung. in whose tie 
SF see a wild ct vility,~ 

Do more bewitch me than when ait 


Fy too precise in every part. 


s. vruch. 





LES PARISIENNES, VII. by DRIAN 
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Lady 


By the 





PRINCESS MARY KING GEORGE V. 


Lady Randolph Churchill, who is writing ex- 

clusively for Harper's Bazar, discusses this 

month the ever interesting topic of friends and 
friendships. 


aE iby AT your friends as you do your pictures 
and place them in their best light.”’ 

I was once quoting this to some one who 
exclaimed, “‘What! Hang them? Well, I believe 
that metaphorically half of us do, and if the other 
half do not, it is because the friends would make 
too sorry a picture gallery.”” We then fell to discuss- 
ing the truth and wisdom of the saying. 

How prone we are to judge our friends by the 
knowledge we have of ourselves, and expect to find 
in them the faults and qualities we possess or think 
we do. On the principle that “It takes a thief to 
catch a thief,’ we recognize in others our own famil- 
lar traits. The man who in an animated discus- 
sion cried out, “I wish I cou/d believe you, but you 
forget that I, too, am a liar,” illustrates the argu- 
ment. “Save me from my friends” has been the 
cry from time immemorial. We have all suffered 
from them. It may be from their want of thought, 
not want of heart, but the result is the same. 

Of all species the candid friend is perhaps the 
worst; the one who asks with solicitude after your 
health, ‘Are you quite well? Your are looking so 
yellow, dearest, I feared you might be sickening for 
something.”” Or the one who under the guise of 
friendship repeats adverse criticisms, “Indeed, I am 
always fighting your battles. Of course you know 
it is only that being such a great friend of yours, I 
think it my duty to tell you w hat people say. You 
understand, darling, don’t you? 

_ Then there is another variety, the inherited 
friend, the friend of the family, often unsy mpa- 
thetic and a prosy old bore, who on the strength of 
having known you since you were born thinks he 
has inherited the armchair by your fireside, and 
considers himself privileged to “put you right” 
on every occ asion. 

But are these friends? How the title is misused; 
the chance acquaintance of a few weeks, and one 
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whom you may have known as many years, are 
equally dubbed friends, and probably neither of 
them deserves the name. 

Can you choose a friend? I doubt it, for does not 
the ideal friendship contain the elements of platonic 
love, its delicacy of sentiment and unselfish devo- 
tion, without the strenuous emotions and often 
cruelty of the stronger passion? This feeling surely 
cannot be sought, but must come naturally, and 
that is why friendships which last for years are 
sometimes made in a few days, so strong is the in- 
tuition and mutual understanding. 

Is it not possible to have different types of 
friends? Why should we expect to find in each the 
same qualities and virtues? It is true, and alas! un- 
fortunate, that often the most dependable and 
friendworthy are not always the pleasantest and 
most agreeable companions. 

A clever writer has defined three classes of men 
that should be eliminated from friendship: the cold, 
the shallow, the crude, and he defines the crude as 
““one whose emotions are few and elementary.” I 
do not agree with him in respect to that kind of 
character, for if at times, without meaning to, he 
steps heavily on some of your most cherished ideals, 
or ruthlessly, without understanding, unmasks your 
secret aspirations, only to deride them, you do not 
forget that he is not merely “‘/’ami des beaux jours.” 
On the darkest and stormiest day, his strong and 
ready arm will be there if needed. He is a rock to be 
leaned upon. Poor indeed is he who has not in his 
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life come across such a friend, and who having found 
him has not “grappled him to his soul with hoops of 
steel!” 

On the other hand, how perfect is the companion- 
ship of the comrade who combines these sterling 
qualities with the warm and glowing feelings which 
produce emotional sentiments and in whose society 
you give of your best! 

I had such a friend once. It was impossible to 
know her and not love her. She was so human, so 
sympathetic, and her brilliant and delicious mind 
so deep a well to draw from. I remember a day we 
spent together in the country. We went for a walk. 
It was one of those days the English climate never 
wearies of giving: gray, raw, damp, odious. But 
we became so interested in our talk, that it was 
some time before we noticed that we had wandered 
into a ploughed field. To me it seemed, listening to 
her, that the field was enamelled with flowers, and 
that a warm sun beamed on us. She had the rare 
faculty of making you feel at peace with yourself, 
and inspiring you with unfailing hope. Her own 
life lacked much of the brightness she gave others, 
but she was happy in her work and overflowing in- 
terests, and notwithstanding her rather frail phy- 
sique, her enthusiasm made her a true optimist. 
The world knew her as John Oliver Hobbes, but 
those who had the privilege of a more intimate rela- 
tionship will cherish the name of Pearl Craigie 
among the jewels of friendship. We, her compa- 
triots, may justly be proud of her. 

We may outlive and sometimes outgrow our 
friends, but if those we have are to be placed in 
their proper light, we must study them to their ad- 
vantage. You can afford to sky your vivid and 
highly coloured Rubens and place him in a strong 
light, whereas the small and delicate Van Eyck, a 
mass of wonderful detail and subtle charm, has to 
be hung low on the line, to be appreciated. As we 
treat our most treasured pictures, so must we treat 
our friends, for when they are worthy of it do not 
both bring intense pleasure and light to our lives? 

Who, having tasted and quenched his thirst at the 
sacred spring of Friendship, dare speak of life as 
anything but joyous and desirable? 














































Estate of Cl 


HE country estates, for which 
Philadelphia suburbs are 


noted, are among the most 


beautiful in America. The _ re- 
markable chain of settlements 
which girdles the Quaker City 
makes her the envy of less for- 
tunately located cities. In every 
direction are many acred estates 
which are all-the-year round homes. 
Verily the Philadelphian is known 
by the suburb in or near which 
he lives. 

One of the best known of these 
suburbs is Jenkintown, and one of 
its handsomest estates is Mr. 
Clement B. Newbold’s “‘Crosswicks 


House.” Placed amid gardens 
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of rare beauty, the house strikes 
a harmonious rather than a dom- 
inant note. To quote the owner's 
words, “The house and gardens 
cannot be separated, as they comple- 
ment each other.” The house was 
designed by Guy Lowell, of Boston 
and New York. The gardens were 
laid out under the direction of Mrs. 
Max Farrand, who was then Miss 
Beatrix Cadwalader Jones. The 
formal garden with its sun dial, its 
close clipped hedges and its riot 
of colour is so extensive that one 
loses all sense of formality. There 
are wide lawns and pleached walks, 
with turf so luxuriant as to suggest 
old English | gardens. The wild 





Crosswicks House at 


garden is particularly delightful. 
Here, instead of sharply defined 
walks and geometrical! borders, are 
loosely paved winding paths with 
“hit or miss” beds of mountain, 
field and woodsy flowers. 

The red brick house, with its white 
portico, has a most satisfying at- 
mosphere of comfort combined with 
great dignity. Among the notably 
beautiful rooms are the Chinese 
room with its collection of rare 
curios, the dining room and the 
library. Family portraits find place 
in the hall and the dining room, 


rather than in a separate gallery. 
Each room has a distinct individu- 
ality, and perhaps because “‘Cross- 
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Photographs taken especially for 
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wicks House” is a “Man's Castle” 
there is a marked lack of drapery 
and upholstery, and a most pro- 
nounced air of spaciousness. The 
doorways, through which glimpses 
of other rooms orgardens are caught, 
are beautiful in line and their beau- 
ty is not hidden by portiéres. 

The library is distinctly a book 
room, and as distinctly a masculine 
room. Rare editions crowd the 
shelves which line three sides of 
the room, while the deep chimney 
place, between two French win- 
dows, forms an ingle nook of tempt- 
ing possibilities. 








The Woman Who Achieves 


Mrs. John C. Fairchild 


The Sphinx 


ering material for the picture. 


M. Marcoux, as Don Giovanni 


Mrs. Fairchild 


However, without a sure 


knowledge of the established principles which govern the art 
no portraitist can hope to produce anything worth while. 


It is not often that a woman, who has enjoyed wealth 


and position and who is accustomed to the diversions of 
society, wins distinction in art and it is rare indeed that one 


The three sisters 


HILE commercial 
photographers 
are satisfied to 
secure clear images and 
well defined detail in their 
plates, the amateur or 
professional operator with 
artistic ability knows the 
camera to be an instru- 
ment with wide possibili- 
ties for usefulness in the 
field of Art. 
rhat nature is not alto- 
gether beautiful every one 
admits, and since photo- 
graphs are seldom any- 
thing more than literal 
records of all that lies 
within range of a lens, we 
are loath to include photo- 
graphy among the Fine 
Arts. But the function 
of an artist is to choose, 
combine, emphasize or 
eliminate material in pro- 
ducing definite and well 
considered results. Be he 
painter or photographer 
the artist will always pro 
duce that which bears the 
stamp of individuality, 
but the measure of his 
success depends, of course, 
upon the degree of origi 
nality and culture appar 
ent in the expression of 
his ideas. 
The photographer as 
well as the painter has ths 
privilege of arranging his composition, selecting ac- 
manipulating lights and shadows, and 
posing his model, and in the last analysis it matters 
little whether one uses a camera or a pencil in gath- 
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hears of two such distinctions as Mrs. Fairchild has to her 
Abandoning a most promising career as a_ violin 


TSE 


Mrs. Fairchild and her children photographed by herself 


virtuoso, this indefatigable student spent years 

abroad in mastering the technique of the Spanish, 

French and Italian Schools of Portraiture and 

has elected to utilize her experience and extra- 
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Group in Mirror 


ordinary ability in photo- 
graphy. Her studio in 
Boston has none of the 
characteristics of the con- 
ventional photographic 
establishment. The client 
enters immediately upon 
an artistic atmosphere, 
and under the charm of 
Mrs. Fairchild’s beauty 
and personality becomes 
entirely agreeable to her 
suggestions regarding pose 
and costume. 

M. Vanni Marcoux was 
one of her first patrons 
and his appreciation of 
Mrs. Fairchild’s talent led 
to her appointment as 
“photographer by prefer- 
ence” to The Boston 
Opera Company. M. 
Marcoux, from the artist’s 
viewpoint, was an admir- 
able subject, and _ her 
splendid study of him in 
the part of Don Giovanni 
reminds one of a painting 
by Velasquez. It is inter- 
esting to note that 
through the Marcoux pic- 
tures, this painstaking 
artist has been commis- 
sioned to take a series 
of pictures of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, 
in costume, next season. 
The self portrait group 
of mother and children Is 

extremely interesting. After her summer season at 
Newport, Mrs. Fairchild will go abroad for some 
important work in London, returning to her ateliers 
in Boston and New York for the winter. 
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The honeymoon 
yacht Noma 


Photographs taken on board Vin- 
cent Astor’s yacht during the recent 
cruise in Southern waters. 


HEN the Noma, with Mr. and 

Mrs. Astor married just three 

weeks on board, left her moor- 

ings off Staatsburgh and steamed down the 

Hudson on the honeymoon voyage good 

wishes if not slippers and rice followed the 

bride and bridegroom. Although they had 

arranged no strict schedule their plans 

included stop overs at Norfolk, Richmond 

and Savannah before laying their course 
for Bermuda. 

The Noma, an 800 ton vessel, is the 
worthy successor of the splendid old 
Nourmahal which for many years flew 
Colonel Astor’s pennant and which was as 
well known in every important European 
seaport as in those of America. The Noma 
has not made so many foreign cruises as 
her predecessor, but as both Mr. Astor 
and his bride are yachting enthusiasts she 
will undoubtedly b a familiar figure 
in European waters. 

The white vessel, with its buff trim, 
figured largely in her owner’s courtship. 
She might well be called the ship of ro- 
mance. There were “trips up the Hudson 
and down the bay” with jolly parties, 
chaperoned either by Mrs. Robert Hunt- 
ington or Mrs. John Astor. After the en- 
gagement was announced, Mr. Astor put 

























































INTEMWATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


The Noma, owned by Mr. Vincent 
Astor, is one of the most luxurious 
steam yachts flying the burgee of 
the New York Yacht Club. It is 
equipped with every modern de- 
vice for comfort and safety. The 
wireless room is in charge of an 
expert operator and the remark- 
ably efficient work of the engine 
room crew has been a subject of 
interested comment among know- 
ing members of the Yacht Club. 






the yacht into dry dock, where she was 
thoroughly renovated and redecorated 
at a cost of sixty thousand dollars. The 
colours in the dining-room and “owner’s 
bedroom” were changed in accordance 
with the bride’s wishes and gay chintzes 
were used wherever possible. 

Several days before the wedding was 
celebrated, the Noma dropped anchor off 
Ferncliffe, the Astor estate near Staats- 
burgh. Everything was in readiness for 
the wedding trip. Mr. Astor’s illness was 
serious enough to cause great anxiety, but 
he pluckily forced himself to stand up for 
the ten minute ceremony, but he was. too 
weak to remain down stairs during the 
breakfast which was served on the veran- 
dahs of Hopeland House, his bride’s 
beautiful home. After a complete rest of 
several hours, he and his bride were driven 
slowly over to Ferncliffe. Three days 
later they went on board the Noma, making 
the yacht their headquarters until the 
physicians consented to the delayed cruise. 

The Noma’s wireless kept the young 
people in touch with outside affairs, for 
every morning the operator published a 
“wireless newspaper.” The issue pub- 
lished the day after the wedding gave a 
full account of the ceremony. 
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“The Belovéd Vagabond,” ‘ Septimus,” “The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,” etc. 


Here is a rare treat, a sure antidote for the surfeit of erotic fiction which is so offensive to the taste of many magazine readers. 


New Serial 












Tuck this story under your arm, slip away to a quiet spot and lose no time in indulging your fancy in the brightest, most whim- 


sical story William J. Locke has ever written. 


the pages are overflowing, you will agree with us that the author is in his happiest vein. 


met in a generation. 
primitive ideas of conduct. 


ride away with her,” he is more in earnest than in jest. 


RECEIVED a letter the day before yesterday 
I from my old friend Jaffery Chayne, which has 

inspired me to write the following account of 
that dear, bull-headed, Pantagruelian being. I 
must say that I have been egged on to do so by my 
wife, of whom hereafter. A man of my somewhat 
urbane and dilettante temperament does not do 
these things without being worried into them. I 
had the inspiration, however, I told Barbara, (my 
wife) and she agreed, at the time, dutifully, that 
I ought to record our friend Jaffery’s doings. But 
now, womanlike, she declares that the first sugges- 
tion, the root germ of the idea, came from her; that 
the “ egging on”’ is merely the vain man’s way of mis- 
defining a woman’s serene insistence; that she has 
given me, out of her intimate knowledge, all the facts 
of the story—although Jaffery Chayne and Adrian 
Boldero and poor Tom Castleton, and others in- 
volved in the imbroglio, counted themselves as my 
bosom cronies, while she, poor wretch (a man must 
get home somewhere), was in the nursery; and that, 
finally, if she had been taught English grammar and 
spelling at school, she would have dispensed en- 
tirely with my pedantic assistance and written the 
story herself. Anyhow, manlike, I am broad minded 
enough to proclaim that it doesn’t very much matter. 
Man and wife are one. She thinks they are one 
wife. I know they are one husband. Between 
speculation and knowledge why so futile a thing as 
a quarrel? I proceed, therefore, to my originally 
self-appointed and fantastic task. 

But on reflection, before beginning, I must hon- 
estly admit that if it had not been for Barbara I 
should write of these things with half-knowledge. 
Sex is a queer and incalculable solvent of human 
confidence. There are certain revelations that men 
will make only to a man, certain revelations likewise 
that women will make only toa man. On the other 
hand, a woman is told things by her sister women 
and her brother men which, but for her, would never 
reach a man’s ears. So by combining the informa- 
tion obtained from our family Encyclopzedia under 
the feminine heading of China with that obtained 
under the masculine heading of Philosophy, I can, 
figuratively speaking, like the famous student, issue 
my treatise on Chinese Philosophy. 


One miraculous morning in late May, not so very 
many years ago, when the parrot-tulips in my gar- 
den were expanding themselves wantonly to the sun, 
and the lilac and laburnum which I caught, as I sat 
at my table, with the tail of one eye, and the pink 
may which I caught with the tail of the other, 
bloomed in splendid arrogance, my quiet outlook on 
greenery and colour was obscured by a human form. 
I may mention that my study-table is placed in the 
bay of a window, on the ground floor. It is a French 
window, opening on a terrace. Beyond the para- 
pet of the terrace, the garden, with its apple and wal- 
nut trees, its beeches, its lawn, its beds of tulips, its 
lilac and laburnum and may and all sorts of other 
pleasant things, slopes lazily upwards to a horizon 
of iron railings separating the garden from a meadow 
where now and then a cow, when she desires to be 
peculiarly agreeable to the sight, poses herself in 
silhouette against the sky. I like to gaze on that 
adventitious cow. Her ruminatory attitude falls 
in with mine. But I digress. . 

I glanced up at the obscuring human form and 
recognised my wife. She looked, I must confess, 
remarkably pretty, with her fair hair, blond comme 
les blés, and her mocking cornflower blue eyes, and 
her mutinous mouth, which has never yet (after all 
these years) assumed a responsible parent’s auster- 
ity. She wore a fresh white dress with coquettish 
bits of blue about the bodice. In her hand she 
grasped a dilapidated newspaper, the Daily Tele- 
graph, which looked as if she had been to bed in it. 
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“Am I disturbing you, Hilary?” 

She was. She knew she was. But she looked so 
charming, a petal of spring, a quick incarnation of 
pink may and forget-me-not and laburnum, that I 
put down my pen and I smiled. 

“You are, my dear,” said I, “but it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“What are you doing?” 
threshold. 

“T am writing my presidential address,” said I, 
“for the Grand Meeting, next month, of the Hafiz 
Society.” 

‘I wonder,” said Barbara, ““why Hafiz always 
makes me think of sherbet.” 

I remonstrated, waving a dismissing hand. 

“Tf that’s all you’ve got to say ——”’ 

“But it isn’t.” 

She crossed the threshold, stepped in, swished 
round the end of my long oak table and took pos- 
session of my library. I wheeled round politely in 
my chair. 

“Then, what is it?’’ I asked. 

“* Have you read the paper this morning?” 

“T’ve glanced through the Times,” said I. 

She patted her handful of bedclothing, and let 
fall a blanket and a bed-spread or two—(‘‘ Look at 
my beautifully, orderly folded Times,” said I, -with 
an indicatory gesture). She looked and sniffed— 
and shed Vallombrosa leaves of the Daily Telegraph 
about the library until she had discovered the page 
for which she was searching. Then she held a man- 
gled sheet before my eyes. 


She remained on the 


A new genius 


“There!” she cried, “what do you think of that?” 

“What do I think of what?” I asked, regarding 
the acre of print. 

** Adrian Boldero has written a novel!” 

“Adrian?” said I. ‘‘ Well, my dear, what of it? 
Poor old Adrian is capable of anything. Nothing 
he did would ever surprise me. He might write a 
sonnet to a Royal Princess’s first set of false t eth or 
steal the tin cup from a blind beggar’s dog, and he 
would be still the same beautiful, charming, futile 
Adrian.” 

Barbara pished and insisted. “But this is ap- 
parently a wonderful novel. There’s a whole col- 
umn about it. They say it’s the most astounding 
book published in our generation. Look! A work 
of genius.” 

“Rubbish, darling,” said I, knowing my Adrian. 

“But take the trouble to read the notice,” said 
Barbara, thrusting the paper at me in a superior 
manner. 

I took it from her and read. She was right. 
Somebody calling himself Adrian Boldero had writ- 
ten a novel called “The Diamond Gate,” which a 
usually sane and distinguished critic proclaimed to 
be a work of genius. He sketched the outline of the 
story, indicated its peculiar wonder. The review 
impressed me. 

“But, Barbara, dear,” said I, “this is somebody 
else—not our Adrian.” 

““How many people in the world are called Adrian 
Boldero?” 

“Thousands,” said I. 

She pished again and tossed her pretty head. 

“T’ll go and telephone straight away to Adrian 
and find out all about it.” 

She departed through the library door into the 
recesses of the house where the telephone has its 
being. I resumed consideration of my presidential 
address. But Hafiz eluded me, and Adrian occu- 
pied my thoughts. I took up the paper and read 
the review again; and the more I read, the more 
absurd did it seem to me that the author of “‘The 
Diamond Gate” and my Adrian Boldero could be 
one and the same person. 
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When you have once sensed the unalloyed fun and good natured banter with which 
Jaffery is the most likable hero we have 
In spite of University training and periodic visits to his London friends, he retains his ingenuous, almost 
And when the big, impetuous fellow declares that he would like “‘ to take his woman by the hair and 
Of course, things are bound to happen to an amiable barbarian with 
such an outlook on life, and things do happen in a most unlooked for fashion. 


You see, we had all four of us, Adrian, Jaffery 
Chayne, Tom Castleton and myself, been at Cam- 
bridge together, and formed after the manner of 
youth a somewhat incongruous brotherhood. We 
knew each other’s shortcomings to a nicety and when- 
ever three of the quartette were gathered together, 
the physical prowess, the morals and the intellectual 
capacity of the absent fourth were discussed with 
admirable lack of reticence. So it came to pass 
that we gauged one another pretty accurately and 
remained devoted friends. There were other men, 
of course, on the fringe of the brotherhood, and each 
of us had his little separate circle; we did not form 
a mutual admiration society and advertise ourselve; 
as a kind of exclusive, Athos, Porthos, Aramis and 
d’Artagnan swashbucklery; but, in a quiet way, 
we recognised our quadruple union of hearts, and 
talked amazing rubbish and committed unspeakable 
acts of lunacy and dreamed impossible dreams in a 
very delightful, and perhaps unsuspected, intimacy. 
We were now in our middle: and late thirties—all 
save poor Tom Castleton, over whom, in an alien 
grave, the years of the Lord passed unheeded. Poor 
old chap! He was the son of the acting-manager of a 
well-known theatre and used to talk to us of the 
starry theatre-folk, his family intimates, as though 
they were haphazard occupants of an omnibus. 
How we envied him! And he was forever writing 
plays which he read to us;_ which plays, I remember, 
were always on the verge of being produced by Ir- 
ving. We believed in him firmly. He alone of the 
little crew had a touch of genius. 

Blond, bull-necked Jaffery who rowed in the col- 
lege boat, and would certainly have got his blue if 
he had been amenable to discipline and because he 
was not, got sent down ingloriously from the Uni- 
versity at the beginning of his third year, certainly 
did not show a sign of it. Adrian was a bit unac- 
countable. He wrote poems for the Cambridge 
Review, and became Vice-President of the Union; 
but he ran disastrously to fancy waistcoats, and 
shuddered at Dickens because his style was not that 
of Walter Pater. For myself, Hilary Freeth—well 
—I am a happy nonentity. I have a very mild 
scholarly taste, which sufficient private means dc- 
cruing to me through my late parson father’s acumen 
in buying a few founder’s shares in a now colossal 
universal providing emporium enable me to gratify. 
I am just a harmless person of no account. But the 
other three mattered. They were definite—Jaffery, 
blatantly definite; Adrian Boldero, in his queer, 
silky way, incisively definite; Tom Castleton, ro- 
mantically definite. And poor old Tom wasdead. 
Dear, impossible, feckless fellow. He took a first 
class in the Classical Tripos and we thought his bril- 
liant career was assured—but somehow circumstan- 
ces baffled him; he had a terrible time for a dozen 
years or so, taking pupils, acting, free-lancing in 
journalism, his father having, in the meanwhile, 
died suddenly penniless, and then Fortune smiled 
on him. He secured a professorship at an Aus- 
tralian University. The three of us—Jaffery and 
Adrian and I—saw him off at Southampton. He 
never reached Australia. He died on the voyage. 
Poor old Tom! 

So I sat, with the review of Adrian’s book before 
me, looking out at my pleasant garden, and my mind 
went irresistibly back to the old days and then wan- 
dered on to the present. Tom was dead; I flour- 
ished, a comfortable cumberer of the earth; Jaffery 
was doing something idiotically desperate some- 
where or the other—he was a war-correspondent by 
trade, (which unlike that of the maker of hot-cross 
buns, was not regular employment) and a desper- 
ado by predilection—I had not heard from him for a 
year; and now Adrian—if indeed the Adrian Bol- 
dero of the review was he—had written an epoch- 
making novel. 
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But Adrian—the precious, finnikin Adrian—how 
on earth could he have written this same epoch-mak- 
ing novel? Beyond doubt he was a clever fellow. 
He had obtained a First Class in the Law Tripos and 
had done well in his Bar examination. But after 
fourteen years or so he was making twopence half- 
penny per annum at his profession. He made an- 
other three-farthings, say, by selling elegant verses 
to magazines. He dined out a great deal and spent 
much of his time at country houses, being a very 
popular and agreeable person. His other means of 
livelihood consisted of an allowance of four hundred 
a year made him by his mother. Beyond the social 
graces he had not distinguished himself. And 
nw— 

“Tt zs Adrian,” cried my wife, bursting into the 
library. “I knewit was. He has had several other 
glorious reviews which we haven’t seen. Isn’t it 
splendid?”’ 

Her eyes danced with loyalty and gladness. Now 
that I too knew it was our Adrian I caught her 
enthusiasm. 

“Splendid,” I echoed. ‘To think of old Adrian 
making good at last! I’m more than glad. Tele- 
phone at once, dear, for a copy of the book.” 

“ Adrian is bringing one with him. He’s coming 
down to dine and stay the night. He said he had an 
engagement, but I told him it was rubbish, and he’s 
coming. 

Barbara had a despotic way with her men friends, 
especially with Adrian and Jaffery, who, each after 
his kind, paid her very pretty homage. 

“And now, I’ve got a hundred things to do, so 
you must excuse me,” said Barbara—for all the 
world as if I had invited her into my library and were 
detaining her against her will. ; 

My reply was smilingly ironical. She disap- 
peared. I returned to Hafiz. Soon a bumble-bee, 
a great fellow splendid in gold and black and crim- 
son, blundered into the room and immediately made 
furious racket against a window pane. Now I can’t 
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She smiled on him graciously: 





**I’¥m so glad to meet you.’’ 


concentrate my mind on serious things, if there’s a 
bumble-bee buzzing about. So I had to get up and 
devote ten minutes to persuading the dunderhead 
to leave the glass and establish himself firmly on the 
piece of paper that would waft him into the open 
air and sunlight. When I lost sight of him in the 
glad greenery I again came back to my work. But 
two minutes afterwards my little seven year old 
daughter, rather the worse for amateur gardening, 
and holding a cage of white mice in her hand, ap- 
peared on the threshold, smiled at me with refresh- 
ing absence of apology, darted in, dumped the white 
mice on an open volume of my precious Turner Ma- 
can’s edition of Firdusi, and clambering into my lap 
and seizing pencil and paper, instantly ordained my 
participation in her favourite game of “‘ head, body 
and legs.” 

An hour afterwards a radiant angel of a nurse 
claimed her for purposes of ablution. I once more 
returned to Hafiz. Then Barbara put her head in 
at the door. 

“Have you thought how delighted 
be?” 

““Thaven’t,” said I. 
to think about.” 

“But,” said Barbara, entering and closing the 
door with soft deliberation behind her and coming 
to my side—‘if Adrian makes a big success, they'll 
be able to marry.” 

“Well?” said I. 

“Well,” said she, with a different 
“Don’t you see?” 

“See what?” 

It is wise to irritate your wife on occasion, so as to 
manifest your superiority. She shook me by the 
collar and stamped her foot. 

“Don’t you care a bit whether your friends get 
married or not?” 

“Not a bit,” said I. 

Barbara lifted the Macan’s Firdusi, still suffering 
the desecration of the forgotten cage of white mice, 
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onto my manuscript and hoisted herself on the 
cleared corner of the table. 

“Doria is my dearest friend. She did my sums 
for me at school, although I was three years older. 
If it hadn’t been for us, she and Adrian would never 
have met.” 

“That I admit,” I interrupted. “But having 
started on the path of crime we’re not bound to 
pursue it to the end.” 

““You’re simply horrid!”’ she cried. ‘We've 
talked for years of the sad story of these two poor 
young things, and now, when there’s a chance of 
their marrying, you say you don’t care a bit!” 

‘My dear,” said I, rising, ‘what with you and, 
Adrian and a bumble-bee and the child and two 
white mice, and now Doria, my morning’s work is 
ruined. Let us go out into the garden and watch 
the starlings nesting in the walnut trees. Incident- 
ally we might discuss Doria and Adrian.” 

‘““Now you're talking sense,”’ said Barbara. 

So we went into the garden—and discussed the 
formation next autumn of a new rose-bed. 


By the afternoon train came Adrian, impeccably 
vestured and feverish with excitement. Two even- 
ing papers, which he brandished nervously, pro- 
claimed ‘“‘The Diamond Gate” a masterpiece. The 
book had been out only a week—(we country 
mice knew nothing of it)—and already, so his pub- 
lisher informed him, repeat orders were coming in 
from the libraries and distributing agents. 

“Wittekind, my publisher, declares it’s going to 
be the biggest thing in first novels ever known. And 
though I say it as shouldn’t, dear old Hilary,’”’—he 
clapped me on the shoulder—‘“‘it’s a damned fine 
book.” 

I shall always remember him as he said this, in 
the pride of his manhood, a defiant triumph in his 
eyes, his head thrown back, and a smile revealing 
the teeth below his well-trimmed fair moustache. 
He had conquered at last. He had put poor old 








Jaffery and fortune-favoured me in the shade. At 
one leap he had mounted to planes beyond our 
dreams. All this his attitude betokened. He re- 
moved the hand from my shoulder and flourished it 
in a happy gesture. 

“* My fortune’s made,” he cried. 

“But, my dear fellow,”’ I asked, ““why have you 
sprung this surprise on us? I had no idea you were 
writing a novel.” 

He laughed. ‘“‘No one had. Not even Doria. 
Tt was on her account I keptit secret. I didn’t want 
to arouse possible false hopes. It’s very simple. 
Besides, I like being a dark horse. It’sexciting. 
Don’t you remember how paralysed you all were 
when I got my First at Cambridge? Everybody 
thought I hadn’t done a stroke of work—but I had 
sweated like mad all the time.” 

This was quite true, the sudden brilliance of the 
end of Adrian’s University career had dazzled the 
whole of his acquaintance. Barbara, impatient of 
retrospect, came to the all-important point. 

“How does Doria take it?” 

He turned on her and beamed. He was one of 
those dapper, slim-built men who can turn with 
quick grace. 


‘*She’s as pleased as Punch. Gave it to old man 


Jellicoe to read and insisted on his reading it. He’s 
impressed. Never thought I had it in me. Can’t 
see, however, where the commercial value of it 


comes in.” 

“Wait till you show him your first thumping 
cheque,” sympathized my wife. 

“I’m going to,” he exclaimed boyishly. “TI 
might have done it this afternoon. Wittekind was 
off his head with delight and if I had asked him to 
give me a bogus cheque for ten thousand to show to 
old man Jellicoe, he would have written it without 
a murmur.” 

“How much did he really write a cheque for this 
afternoon?” I asked, knowing (as I have said before) 
my Adrian. 

Barbara 
monstrated. 

But Adrian laughed in high good humour. 
gave me a hundred pounds on account.” 

“That won’t impress Mr. Jellicoe at all,” said I. 

“Tt impressed my tailor, who cashed it, deducting 
a quarter of his bill.” 

**Do you mean to say, my dear Adrian,” I ques- 
tioned, ‘that you went to your tailor With a cheque 
for a hundred pounds and said, ‘I want to pay you 
a quarter of what I owe you, will you give me 
change?’”’ 

“Of course.” 

“But why didn’t you pass the cheque through 
your banking account and post him your own 
cheque?” 

‘Did you ever hear such an innocent?” he cried 
gaily. “I wanted to impress him. I did. One 
must do these things with an air. He stuffed my 
pockets with notes and gold—there has never been 
any one so all over money as I am at this particular 
minute—and then I gave him an order for half- 
a-dozen suits straight away.” 

“Good God!” I cried aghast. 
six suits of clothes at a time since I was born. 

“And more shame for you. Look!” said he, 
drawing my wife’s attention to my comfortable but 
old and deliberately unfashionable raiment. “I 
love you, my dear Barbara, but you are to blame.” 

“Hilary,” said my wife, ‘the next time you go 
to town you'll order half-a-dozen suits and I’ll come 
with you to see you do it. Who is your tailor, 
Adrian?” 

He gave the address. ‘The best in London. 
And if you go to him on my introduction — Good 
Lord!’’—it seemed to amuse him vastly—‘‘I can 
order half-a-dozen more!” 

All this seemed to me, who am not devoid of 
a sense of humour and an appreciation of the pleas- 
ant flippancies of life, somewhat futile and frothy 
talk, unworthy of the author of ““The Diamond 
Gate”’ and the lover of Doria Jellicoe. I expressed 
this opinion and Barbara, for once, agreed with me. 

“Yes. Let us be serious. In the first place you 
oughtn’t to allude to Doria’s father as ‘old man 
Jellicoe.’ It isn’t respectful.” 

“But I don’t respect him. Who could? He is 
bursting with money, won’t give Doria a farthing, 
won’t hear of our marriage, and practically forbids 
me the house. What possible feeling can one have 
for an old insect like that?” 

“T’ve never seen any reason,” said Barbara, who 
is a brave little woman, “why Doria shouldn’t 
run away and marry you.” 

““She would like a shot,” cried Adrian; “but I 
won’t let her. How can I allow her to rush to the 
martyrdom of married misery on four hundred a 
year, which I don’t even earn?” 

I looked at my watch. “It’s time, my friends,” 
said I, “to dress for dinner. Afterwards we can 
continue the discussion. In the meanwhile I'll 
order up some of the ’89 Pol Roger so that we can 
drink to the success of the book.” 

“The ’89 Pol Roger?” cried Adrian. “A man 
with ’89 Pol Roger in his cellar is the noblest work 
of God!” 
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“T was thinking,” Barbara remarked drily, “of 
asking Doria to spend a few days here next week.” 

“All I can say is,” he retorted, with his quick 
turn and smile, “that you are the Divinity Itself.” 

So, a short time afterwards, a very happy Adrian 
sat down to dinner and brought a cultivated taste to 
the appreciation of a now, alas! historical wine, 
under whose influence he expanded and told us of 
the genesis and the making of ‘‘ The Diamond Gate.” 

News from the wanderer 

Now it is a very odd coincidence, one however 
which had little, if anything, to do with the curious 
entanglement of my friends’ affairs into which I was 
afterwards drawn, but an odd coincidence all the 
same, that on passing from the dining room with 
Adrian to join Barbara in the drawing room, I 
found among the last post letters lying on the hall 
table one which, with a thrill of pleasure, I held up 
before Adrian’s eyes. 

“Do you recognize the handwriting?” 

“Good Lord!” cried he. “It’s from Jaffery 
Chayne. And—” he scanned the stamp and post- 
mark—‘from Cettinje. What the deuce is he 
doing there?” 

‘Let us see!” said I. 

I opened the letter and scanned it through; then 
I read it aloud. 

“Dear Hilary, 

‘*A line to let you know that I’m coming back 
soon. I haven’t quite finished my job—”’ 

“What was his job?” 

‘““Heaven knows,’’ I replied. “‘The last time 
I[heard from him he was cruising about the Saragossa 
Sea.” 

I resumed my reading. 

‘“*__for the usual reason, a woman. If it wasn’t 
for women what a thundering amount of work 
a man could get through. Anyhow—I’m coming 
back, with an encumberance. A wife. Not my 
wife, thank Olympus, but another man’s wife—”’ 

“Poor old devil!” cried Adrian. “I knew he 
would come a mucker one of these days!”’ 

“Wait,” said I, and I read— 

“poor Prescott’s wife. I don’t think you ever 
knew Prescott, but he was a good sort. He died 
of typhoid. Only quaggas and yaks and other 
iron-gutted creatures like myself can stand Albania. 
I’m escorting her to England, so look out for us. 
How’s everybody? Do you ever hear of Adrian? 
If so, collar him. I want to work the widow off on 
him. She has a goodish deal of money and is a 
kind of human dynamo. The best thing in the 
world for Adrian.” 

Adrian confounded the fellow. I continued 

‘Prepare then for the Dynamic Widow. Love to 
Barbara, the fairy grasshopper—” 

““Who’s that?” 

‘“My daughter, Susan Freeth. The last time he 
saw her, she was hopping about in a green jumper— 
Barbara would give you the elementary costume’s 
commercial name.” 

‘“*—and yourself,” I read. ‘“‘By the way, do you 
know of a granite-built, iron-gated, portcullised, 
barbicaned, really comfortable home for widows? 

Yours, Jaffery.” 

Without waiting for comment from Adrian, I went 
with the letter into the drawing room, he following. 
I handed it to Barbara, who ran it through. 

“That’s just like Jaffery. He tells us nothing.” 

“‘T think he has told us everything,” said I. 

“But who and what and whence is this lady?” 

‘Goodness knows!”’ said I. 

“Therefore, he has told us nothing,’’ retorted 
Barbara. ‘‘ My own belief is that she’s a Brazilian.” 

“But what,” asked Adrian, “would a lone Bra- 
zilian female be doing in the Balkans?” 

‘Looking for a husband, of course,”’ said Barbara. 

And like all wise men when staggered by serene 
feminine asseveration we bowed our heads and 
agreed that nothing could be more obvious. 





CHAPTER II 


Some weeks passed; but we heard no more of 
Jaffery Chayne. If he had planted his widow there, 
in Cettinje, and gone off to Central Africa we should 
not have been surprised. On the other hand, he 
might have walked in at any minute, just as though 
he lived round the corner and dropped in casually 
to see us. 

In the meantime events had moved rapidly for 
Adrian. Everybody was talking about his book; 
everybody was buying it. The rare phenomenon of 
the instantaneous success of a first book by an un- 
known author was occurring also in America. 
Golden opinions were being backed by golden cash. 
Adrian continued to draw on his publishers, who, 
fortunately for them, had an American house. 
Anticipating possible alluring proposals from other 
publishers, they offered what to him were dazzling 
and fantastic terms for his next two novels. He 
accepted. He went about the world wearing For- 
tune like a halo. He achieved sudden fame; 
fame so widespread that Mr. Jellicoe heard of it in 
the city, where he promoted (and still promotes) 
companies with monotonous success. The result 
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was an interview to which Adrian came wisely 
armed with a note from his publisher as to sales up 
to date, and the amazing contract which he had just 
signed. He left the house with a father’s blessing 
in his ears and an affianced bride’s kisses on his lips. 
The wedding was fixed for September. Adrian 
declared himself to be the happiest of God’s crea- 
tures and spent his days in joy-sodden idleness. 
His mother, with tears in her eyes, increased his 
allowance. 

The book that created all this commotion, I 
frankly admit, held me spellbound. It deserved 
the highest encomiums by the most enthusiastic 
reviewers. It was one of the most irresistible books 
I had ever read. It was a modern high romance 
of love and pity, of tears iridescent with 
laughter, of strong and beautiful, though erring 
souls; it was at once poignant and tender; it vi- 
brated with drama; it was instinct with calm and 
kindly wisdom. In my humility, I found I had not 
known my Adrian one little bit. As the shepherd 
of old who had a sort of patronizing affection for the 
irresponsible, dancing, flute-playing, goat-footed 
creature of the woodland was stricken with panic 
when he recognised the god, so was I convulsed 
when I recognised the genius of my friend Adrian. 
And the fellow still went on dancing and flute-play- 
ing and I stared at him open-mouthed. 

A dinner party in town 

Mr. Jellicoe, who was a widower, gave a great 
dinner party at his house in Park Crescent, in hon- 
our of the engagement. My wife and I attended, 
fishes somewhat out of water amid this brilliant but 
solid assembly of what it pleased Barbara to call 
“merchantates.” She expressed a desire to shrink 
out of the glare of the diamonds; but she wore her 
grandmother’s pearls, and, being by far the youngest 
and prettiest matron present, held her own with the 
best of them. There were stout women, thin 
women, white-haired women, women who ought to 
have been white-haired, but were not; sprightly 
and fashionable women; but besides Barbara, the 
only other young woman was Doria herself. 

She took us aside, as soon as we were released 
from the formal welcome of Mr. Jellicoe, a thickset 
man with a very bald head and heavy black mous- 
tache. 

“The sight of you two is like a breath of fresh air. 
Did you ever meet with anything so stuffy?” 

Now, considering that all these prosperous folks 
had come to do her homage I thought the remark 
rather ungracious. 

“Tt’s apt to be stuffy in July in London,” I said. 

She laid her hand on Barbara’s wrist and pointed 
at me with her fan. 

“He thinks he’s rebuking me. But I don’t care. 
I’m glad to see him all the same. These people 
mean nothing but money and music-halls and bridge 
and restaurants—I’m so sick of it. You two mean 
something else.” 

“Don’t speak sacrilegiously of restaurants, even 
though you are going to marry a genius,” said I. 
“There is one in Paris to which Adrian will take you 
straight—like a homing bird.” 

“Wherever Adrian takes me, it will be beautiful,” 
she said defiantly. 

My little critical humour vanished, for she looked 
so valiantly adorable in her love for the man. She 
was very small and slenderly made, with dark hair, 
luminous eyes, and ivory-white complexion, a sen- 
sitive nose and mouth, a wisp of nerves and passion. 
She carried her head high and, for so diminutive 
a person, appeared vastly important. 

Adrian, released from an ex-Lady Mayoress, 
came up all smiles, to greet us. Doria gave him a 
glance which in spite of my devotion to Barbara 
and my abhorrence of hair’s breadth deviation from 
strick monogamy dealt me a pang of unregenerate 
jealousy. There is only one man in the universe 
worth being so regarded by a woman; and he is 
oneself. Every true-minded man will agree with 
me. She was inordinately proud of him; proud too 
of herself in that she had believed in him and given 
him her love long before he became famous. Adrian’s 
eyes softened as they met the glance. He turned 
to Barbara. 

“Tt’s in a crowd like this that she looks so mys- 
terious—an Elemental; but whether of Earth, 
Air, Fire or Water, I shall spend my life trying to 
discover.” 

The faintest flush possible mounted to that pure 
ivory-white cheék of hers. She laughed and caught 
me by the arm. 

“T must carry you to Lady Bagshawe—you’re 
taking her in to dinner. Her husband is Master 
of the Organ-Grinders’ Company—” 

“No, no, Doria,” said T. 

“__Well, it’s some city company—I don’t 
know—and she is a museum of diseases and a 
gazetteer of cure places. Now you know where 
you are.” 

She led me to Lady Bagshawe. Soon afterwards 
we trooped down to dinner, during which I learned 
more of my inside than I knew before, and more of 
that of Lady Bagshawe than any of her most fer- 

. (Continued on page 67) 
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PF ge London and the counties are talking about the 
phenomenal success of Elsie Janis in her latest 
revue. This talented dark-eyed American actress is 
the girl of the moment, both socially and professionally. To 
quote an ardent admirer, she has snatched victory from the 
very jaws of defeat, for this has been a wofully bad theatri- 
cal season in London—everyone predicted failure for her. 
Perhaps this prediction, added to fact that the manager of 
the “ Palace ” seemed dubious as to her success, was re- 
sponsible for her remarkable achievement, for Elsie Janis 
is always bravest when odds seem against her. She won 
her spurs on the first night, and every appearance since has 
but added to her glory and to her ever-growing circle of 
friends. Those in the know say that she has captured the 
great theatre-going public of London in a way that no one 
else has in twenty years. One of her songs, “ Florrie the 
Flapper,” has literally caught the town. One hears it 
whistled in the Whitechapel streets and sung in Park Lane 
and Grosvenor Square drawing-rooms. Very modest is 
the young actress when questioned as to her success. 
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The Girl Who ‘‘Got’’ London 
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LILIAN GEORGE 


“I happened over at the psychological moment. Lon- 
don had begun to tire of the pretty-pretties who think that 
calm beauty makes up for fire and action. London wanted 
action, and I gave her what she wanted. I shall continue 
to give her what she wants, even to kicking off the roof. 
Thus will I keep London. If I sat down satisfied with my 
present success, I should speedily lose my hold. But Iam 
too wise for that,” said Elsie Janis the other day, as she 
sat in front of her wood fire in the pink drawing-room of her 
Park Lane house. 

“I’m going to tell you something that I have never told 
anybody. I came to London on a sort of dare. The ‘ Pal- 
ace’ offered me five hundred dollars a week, but I said, 
‘If I make good, you pay my terms. If I don’t make good, 
you pay me nothing.’ I would not let them advertise me as 
a great American star as they wanted to. You see I did 
not want to start with a handicap. I was determined to get 
London, but to get her legitimately. And now I have got 
London, I want to get Paris and Vienna.” 
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The home of Miss Cornelia Vanderbilt, only daughter of the late George W. Vanderbilt. 
estate, together with the rest of her heritage, is valued at twelve million dollars. 





This vast North Carolina 


By the will of her father, this twelve 


year old girl will become the mistress of Biltmore House with its wonderful art treasures, and its thousands of 


acres of forest land, comprising some of the most beautiful scenery in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
The chateau is built on a plateau five thousand feet above sea level, and is surrounded 


like it in this country. 


There is no estate 


with superb gardens and fertile farm lands, with Mt. Pisgah in the background. 
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This photograph appears exclusively in Harper's Bazar. 


The Tapestry Room which contains Mr. Vanderbilt’s superb collection. 


HEN George Vanderbilt bought “Pisgah Forest,” 
in the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains, he 
planned an estate which should have no equal in 

this country. Magnificence without ostentation was his aim, 
and those fortunate ones who have been permitted to see 
the Biltmore of today know that his dream was realized. 
But now interest centres in the little girl who will some day 
come into possession of this vast fortune. Having no son 
to perpetuate his name and to keep the great estate intact, 
Mr. Vanderbilt willed it all to little Cornelia. She will be 


well fitted to administer the affairs of even so great a fortune. 
She has been brought up in the simplest fashion, having 
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lived practically all her life on the estate. She has a per- 
sonal interest in the tenants of the quaint little village of 
Biltmore, and under her father’s tutelage she acquired 
a remarkable knowledge of foresty and horticulture. She 
is also learning the value of money. A plot of ground, 
known as “Miss Cornelia’s Garden,” is entirely in her 
Here she raises flowers of many varieties. She 
digs the ground, planting, weeding, and watering her garden 


charge. 
as it progresses. With the eagerness of an enthusiast, 
she gathers every flower herself, selling them to her mother 
for table and house decoration; thus, through actual toil, 
she earns her spending money. 
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On certain days of each week, the estate is thrown open 
to the public. Mt. Pisgah, which is topped by the shooting 
lodge, is a favourite vantage point for the riding and driving 
parties, and very carefully the public observes the few rules 
laid down by the owner. Cameras must be left at the 
lodge. Photographs taken by friends or employees are 
developed on the estate in a specially fitted up “dark room.” 
All negatives and films are bought up by the family, for 
the late owner had an intense dislike for publicity of any 
kind. No photograph of the young heiress and no in- 
terior views of the house have ever before been pub- 
lished. 





This portrait appears exclusively in Harper's Bazar 
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In the Loggia leading to the tapestry room 
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The prime object of a vacation is the storing of reserve energy and strength for the year to come. 








DRAWING BY NELL BRINKLEY. 
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tells how to accomplish this in an intensely practical article full of timely hints and suggestions for the vacationer. 


OR the past month or more, I have heard on 
every side much debating of the perennially 
interesting problem, ‘‘ Where shall I spend my 

vacation?” The most important aspects of the 
question seem to be, ‘“‘ How much money can I afford 
to put into it?” and “How can I get the most fun 
for my money?” I should like to suggest a couple 
of questions by which the advantages of the pro- 
posed vacation might be tested. 

How much energy and strength can you afford 
to spend? How much can you store up to meet the 
emergencies of the year to come? 

Our modern civilization is a strenuous one and its 
furious pace induces tense nerves. The whole nerv- 
ous system is overwrought by the strain of speed, 
noise and often insufficient sleep and rest. We do 
not realize the condition which is shown by our 
high-pitched voices, restless eyes and alert atti- 
tudes, but the results are cumulative and Spring 
finds us longing for a chance to let down. 

Our vacations, like our recreation, should be as 
different as possible from our regular work in the 
world. The housekeeper thinks of heaven as a place 
where there are no meals to plan and no servants to 
handle. Her vacation will be a real rest if she is re- 
lieved of these responsibilities. The lonely worker 
will be refreshed and stimulated by crowds, and she 
who lives in the thick of the conflict of life will find 
peace in a hammock under the trees with a book for 
company 

Of course, personal taste and preference must 
be taken into consideration for we must develop 
some liking for the things that are good for us, 
to make them really Enjoyment and 
happiness have a curious psychological effect 
upon us. They cast a glamour over the greatest 
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discomforts while ennui poisons the most whole- 
some draughts. 

In the choice of the place for one’s vacation, 
climate is a most important factor. Relief from the 
summer’s heat is restful in itself. The green of the 
country is far cooler than the city, just as the sub- 
urbs are cooler than the business section with its 
walled-in chasms of streets. The charm of the 
mountains lies in their greenery and in the cool nights 
which bring rest and relief even after a hot day. 
The latter fact is true of the seashore or in fact of 
any large body of water. At sundown after a hot 
day, a sea breeze blowing up brings blessed relief. 

Whatever place is chosen, the greatest part of 
the day should be spent out of doors. When possi- 
ble, sleep out of doors. A table spread in a screened 
veranda brings a better appetite for one’s meals. 
Out of door exercise is the only real kind and during 
our vacations we have time and opportunity for as 
much as we like. = 

But a word of advice! Doanot come from a quiet, 
sedentary life and leap at once into strenuous activ- 
ity. I know from long experience that the too 
ambitious girl of the first day’s outing is usually a 
pretty lame one on the second. It is better far to go 
slowly at first, increasing the amount of exercise 
gradually until the fourth or fifth day finds you in 
good form. If you make the mistake of too violent 
a plunge at first, remember that muscle soreness is 
not serious, no matter how alarmingly uncomfort- 
able it may be. Don’t give up to it, or your follow- 
ing days will be ruined. Take a hot bath, rather, 
and if possible some massage. Rest a while, and 
then go back to the original exercise, whether it be 
tennis, rowing or what not. 

Muscular energy is produced when there are cer- 
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tain chemical changes between the oxygen in the 
tissues and the muscle cells.. One of the products of 
this chemical change is a “fatigue toxin” or poison. 
Under ordinary conditions this is removed by the 
blood stream to the proper place for its elimination 
from the body. If, however, an unaccustomed 
amount of this toxin is produced, the blood is not 
able to remove it at once and it remains to irritate 
the tissues and cause muscle soreness. Massage 
and hot water are good aids to the circulation and 
the subsequent training of the blood to take care of 
the added toxins is accomplished by persistent re- 
turn to the original work. 

I believe a good plan is complete rest and relaxa- 
tion for the first few days’ vacation. For this a sea 
voyage or a trip on the Lakes is especially beneficial. 
It is a little hard to sit still at first and you will find 
yourself walking madly, as though you intended cov- 
ering the whole distance afoot. Just settle yourself 
comfortably in a steamer chair, in a sheltered spot 
and well tucked in. Read or talk a little if you must, 
but try to look out to the horizon,—there is some- 
thing very soothing about distances,—and before 
you know it you will be in a somnolent state which 
brings with it relaxation. 

The duration of this quiet period will differ with 
the degree of weariness. In a case of nervous col- 
lapse, a month at least will be necessary. If one is 
tired and rather run down, a week’s rest will bring 
good results. Two or three days is as much as most 
of us can stand, but the accumulation of energy 
ready to burst forth testifies to its value. By this 
means you are prepared to seize your vacation and 
wrest all possible good from it. 

When you are ready for activity, it is to be found 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Mrs. Montgomery is a daughter of Mr. Sidney Tyler of Philadelphia. Her mother 

was Miss Elkins, and she is therefore a niece of Mrs. George E. Widener. The 
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The third secretary was growing old without finding either romance or intrigue in the diplomatic service. 
You will enjoy this exciting story of the pretty adventuress who played such an important 


expected adventure—and found it. 





MILES FORMAN 


But the new attaché 


part not only in international politics, but in certain other complications that were just as important to the young attaché. 


S the two men turned into the Avenue des 
A Champs Elysées at the Rond Point, a taxicab 
rounding the corner nearly ran them down, and 
the lady who was seated in the vehicle with a middle 
aged gentleman, waved her hand and laughed. 
“That,” said young Mr. Manners excitedly grasp- 
ing the third secretary’s arm, “that is the beautiful 
lady I told you about—the beautiful lady who was 
on the Augusta Victoria crossing from New York— 
the beautiful lady I played deck tennis with. Did 
you see her face?”’ 
Staines, the third secretary, halted a moment on 
the farther curb to get his breath back, for he hated 
» run, even by way of preserving his life, and he 
looked after the taxi-cab with a resentful eve. 





“Oh, yes,” said he. “‘Yes, I saw her. I always 
see beautiful ladies. She looks like a Jewess.” 
rhe new attaché scowled and stuck his hands into 


his coat por kets. 

“Well, she’s not. She’s half Russian and half 
Rumanian. It was she who got me my card to the 
Rumanian Minister’s dance tonight. I’d asked her 
and the Count to dine, and we were going on to- 
her to the dance. Then when old Forrest in- 
sisted on my talking over the Chinese railway mess 
I said I’d catch them up 





with vou I had to beg ott 

after dinner at the party 
Ihe elder man shook his head. 

itiful ladies! They’re pestilential, 

when they’re Russian or 


‘These bea 


aren't they? Especially 





Rumanian—that sort of thing—large dark eyes that 
turn up at the outer corner—red mouths—secret 
sorrows Don’t I know? 
Che devil! . 
‘Who's the elderly Johnny with the eyeglass? 
brutal husband?” 
“No,” said the new aché laughing. “ Benig- 
nant parent. He’s a very nice old chap. Deaf. 


Wears one of those ear things with an electrical bat- 





tery in your po¢ ket. Kind of telephone. Count 

Rachmanoff. He read Marcus Aurelius while the 

Countess Alla and I played deck tennis. But after 

she had gone to bed he talked European politics 
me in the smoke room.”’ 

‘I hope you kept off China,” the third secretary 
tid a little severely, and young Manners nodded. — 
“Far off it. We talked Macedonia for the most 

part. Rachmanoff seemed to have rather naive 
ideas about the outcome He’s one of those idealis 
tic Russians, like Tolstoi, who thi international 
politics ought to be conducted by the Golden Rule, 
ind who have thought about it so long that they’ve 





run to believe foreign ministers are all generous 
and pure at heart. Too much Marcus Aurelius.” 
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He laughed again, suddenly, as they turned 
across the Place de la Concorde towards the Rue 
Rovale. 

‘You know, what you said about China opened 
up such interesting possibilities! The Russian gov- 
ernment finds out that a new American attaché is 
carrying valuable unwritten instructions about the 
Chinese railway difficulty to his chief in Paris, and 
sets a spy on his trail. Spy sails on same ship with 
beautiful daughter as bait; worms secrets out of 
ingenuous youth, cables them to Petersburg, and 
the whole game is lost. That’s diplomacy, isn’t 
it?” 

““No,” said the third secretary gloomily, “‘it is not 
diplomacy, it is a work of fiction by Mr. Max Pem- 
berton or Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim. Diplomacy, 
my son, may once have been like that in the good 
romantic days before your time and mine, but now- 
adays it is a series of official receptions and speeches 
and reports, and very infrequent representations 
that one’s government will ‘view with concern’ if 
somebody doesn’t stop doing something. No spies, 
no intrigues, no beautiful adventuresses. Tell 
me something! Did you come into the service 
because you expected to find it adventurous?” 


In search of adventure 


“Well, yes,” confessed Mr. Manners. “Yes, I 
did.”” And the third secretary laughed aloud. 

“Go back!”’ he scoffed. ‘‘You’re young, you’re 
rich, you have swarms of amusing friends. Go back 
to your polo ponies and your yacht and your clubs, 
and the pretty girl round the corner who makes eyes 
at you when you meet at a dancing party! Go 
back, I say, while the going is good!” 

Young Manners turned and looked a little curi- 
ously at the third secretary, for it seemed to him 
that Mr. Staines’ tone was rather more bitter than 
the subject seemed to warrant. He wondered just 
what disappointment and disillusionrgents and fail- 
ures had combined to make a man of forty talk like 
that about a profession as exciting as diplomacy. 
He shook his head. 

‘You have been in the shop for ten years. You 
certainly ought to know what it is and what it isn’t. 
And yet—you know—TI can’t help feeling—Well, I 
want to have a try at it anyhow. I can ‘go back’ as 
you put it, later on.” 

“Can you?” the third secretary asked, “can you, 
though? 

“You see,” he explained, “that is just what I 
thought ten years ago when I was a new attaché 
like you. Ihada home and a circle of home friends, 
ind a little money, and—a pretty girl or two round 
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the corner. Well, I’ve lost them all. My home 
doesn’t know me any more, and my friends there 
have forgotten me. You may think people don’t 
forget in ten years, but I tell you they do. Yes, I 
lost them—all the good comfortable familiar home 
things. I gave them up for a life that I thought 
was to be a life of romance. It turned out to be 
about as romantic as a traveling salesman’s life. I 
found myself a kind of itinerant clerk—a writer of 
reports—a messenger boy—an official dancing man 
under the eye of my Ambassadress or the wife of 
the first secretary. What looked to me from the 
outside like eternal gaiety I found to be eternal 
drudgery. I had imagined myself making friends 
in scores from Shanghai to Madrid. I found myself 
making acquaintances who forgot me in three weeks 
once I’d passed on. 

“And as to romance! Manners, in ten long 
years, I have not had in my possession one diplo- 
matic secret, or the knowledge of one diplomatic 
intrigue that would so much as quicken the pulse of 
the cheapest writer of newspaper feu#/letons. 

“That’s why I say to you, go back home while 
the going is good. Don’t wait until you’re bored 
and disillusionized and spoilt for domesticity like 
me. I’mahorribleexample,my lad. Look at me 
and run away back to the polo ponies and the 
pretty girl!” 

Mr. Manners looked up with his young brow 
creased by anxiety and something like dismay. 

“This is all sad and terrible,” said he, “and you 
frighten me very much, but far down in my boots, 
where my heart has gone, I have a faint lingering 
suspicion that there is more to be found in the diplo- 
matic world than you have found—that there is 
romance which you were too bored to see, and ex- 
citement that you missed because it was your hour 
for taking a nap. Anyhow, you can’t depress me 
just now, however hard you may try, because I am 
on my way to an excellent dinner in a famous res- 
taurant, and, later, I am to meet an exceedingly 
beautiful lady, and dance hesitation-waltzes with 
her at the Rumanian Minister’s —none of which 
blessings would have come my way if I hadn't 
joined the diplomatic service. 

“Furthermore,” he cried, waving his stick in the 
air (at which gesture three fiacres and a taxi-cab 
charged down upon him) “furthermore. 
mistake, gentlemen. Permit me to express my 
regret! Furthermore, this is Paris. There 1s 
romance in the very air we breathe. The place reeks 
of it. You can’t live three hours in Paris without 
either accepting or declining three distinct forms ol 
adventure. The difference between us is that you 
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Only the Countess Alla looking back over her shoulder, said ‘*You will not fail me?’’ and 
Manners replied gravely: “I shall come, I promise you.’’ 


decline because you think you'll be bored, I accept 
because I know I sha’n’t be.” 

Staines, the third secretary, looked at his com- 
panion, sighed, and shook his head. 

“Tt’s a grand thing to be young!” 
we are at the Café Anglais.” 

At the Café Anglais 

The great restaurant was at this time already tot- 
tering to its fall, and they had expected to find them- 
selves almost alone there, but, instead, six or eight 
of the tables in the lower room were occupied, on 
their arrival. 

“We can’t talk here,” Staines said. ‘We shall 
have to go upstairs.” He made an enquiry at the 
Caisse, and they mounted to the historic Seize, the 
room that has made history—of a sort—the room 
of Fould and Delahante and Demidoff, of Prince 
Galitzin and Salamanca and Emanuel Aréne, of 
Rigolboche and Deveria and Anna Deslions and 
Cora Pearl. Monsieur Joseph came to greet them, 
and Staines said to him: 

* Joseph, my colleague, Mr. Manners, is with me 
tonight, and I wish him to dine for the first time in 

Har per’ 


said he. “‘ Here 
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the Seize. Keep other people out, if you can. I 
leave the dinner to you.” 

M. Joseph, funereal as one who realises himself 
in a house of approaching death, enquired courte- 
ously if this then was Mr. Manners’ first visit to 
Paris. 

Manners said: “Oh, no. I have been a great 
deal in Paris, but it happens that I have never be- 
fore dined in the Cafe Anglais. I don’t know why. 

““My grandfather,” he explained, on a sudden 
thought, “‘used to come here a great deal, in the 
fifties and sixties.” 

M. Joseph shook his head reflectively. 

““\ M. Manners, also? Yes? That was before 
my time, but most of the names I know. 

M. Manners. . . . There were, to be sure, so very 
many foreign gentlemen who came and went!” 

“T think,” said the new attaché, “I think my 
grandfather was known among his friends in Paris 
as ‘Pon-Pon.’ It seems an odd name, doesn’t it?” 

M. Joseph exclaimed: 

““M. Pon-Pon! Oh, la! la!” suddenly covered his 
mouth with his hand and rushed from the place 
struggling with some emotion. 
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Young Manners looked at the third secretary 
with an uneasy smile. 

“You know,” said he, “I have sometimes sus- 
pected that my grandpapa’s reputation in Paris 
would not bear too much examination on the part 
of his family.” 

But before Staines could reply M. Joseph was 
back, his habitual calm with difficulty concealing a 
kind of radiant joy. He said: 

“Monsieur, the Café Anglais with all it contains 
is at the service of the grandson of M. Pon-Pon—a 
name still held by us in veneration. Pardon, Mon- 
sieur, but may I venture to ask if Monsieur’s father 
is living?” 

“No,” said young Manners. “He is not.” 

“Then,” replied M. Joseph, “‘ Monsieur is the 
rightful and undisputed owner of the last seven bot- 
tles of the finest Chateau Yquem which the world has 
ever contained. They were the property of M. 
Pon-Pon who desired that they should never be re- 
moved from our caves, and inadvertently perished 
before he had drunk the last. With Monsieur’s per- 
mission I will construct a dinner round a bottle of 
Monsieur’s own Chateau Yquem.” 








“Pray do so!”’ said young Mr. Manners. “M. 
Staines and I will eat it with, I hope, some shadow of 
my grandfather’s appreciation.” 

They sat down, laughing—when Joseph had dis- 
appeared—and congratulating themselves on the 
late M. Pon-Pon’s premature demise, but presently 
Staines, who faced the door, said in a tone of great 
annoyance: 


The intruders 


“There’s somebody looking in. I had hoped we 
were to be alone here.’”” Then M. Joseph reap- 
peared with many words and gestures of sorrow. 
An old client with a lady wished to dine in the Sez 

insisted upon it—~a client one would hardly refuse. 
If M. Manners and M. Staines would be so amiable 

. alittle table for the new-comers at the far end 
of the room, out of hearing, all but out of sight. One 
regretted excessively but the client was an old one, 
and distinguished. 

It seemed to be a situation for which there was no 
help, and they gave a reluctant consent. But when 
the “old client with a lady” appeared, the new 
American attaché sprang up to greet them with an 
exclamation of surprise and pleasure, for the new- 
comers were Count Rachmanoff and his daughter. 

“This is too bad,”’ the Russian said. ‘‘ You and 
your colleagues have hidden yourselves here to talk 
important affairs—what do you say? ‘Shop’?— 
and we force ourselves upon. Mon cher ami. I 
offer my apologies and I withdraw. We will dine 
below with the others.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said young Man- 
ners, speaking with careful distinctness towards the 
little black disk the other wore upon the front of his 
coat. “Ishould think not. You'll dine here where 
you meant to dine. I wish I might ask you to join 
M. Staines and myself but we have, as you say, to 
talk ‘shop,’ and the talk can’t very well be post- 
poned because my colleague leaves Paris tomorrow 
and I have instructions for him. But you'll allow 
me to send to your table some of my grandfather’s 
Chateau Yquem which I’ve just inherited, and later 
on, I shall catch you up in the Rue de Lille.” He 
spoke to Count Rachmanoff, but his eyes were upon 
the Countess Alla, and the big, dark, oddly-shaped 
eyes of the Rumanian-Russian girl met his straight 
and did not leave them. He had always thought 
her very beautiful; now as he saw her for the first 
time in full toilet—her low décolletage, the thin and 
clinging frock of peacock colours, green and deep 
blue, the evening wrap of blue and gold brocade, the 
jewels in her hair, he thought she made the most 
beautiful picture he had ever seen—a picture by 
Bakst, come miraculously to life, and looking at him 
out of black unfathomable eyes. 

The Count tapped him playfully upon the arm, 
chuckling a little, a gentle laughter of amusement, 
and good humour. 

“T thank you,” said he. ‘We both thank you, 
la petite et moi, and we remain and we drink your 
Chateau Yquem. Merci, mon cher! Merci mille 
fois!” 

So smiling and bowing—but the Countess Alla 
did not smile—he passed on to his own table at the 
far end of the small room, and the Countess Alla 
looked back once and followed him. 

The two Americans had a slice of melon—ripe all 
through to the skin, and after it a bortsch with 
cream in it; no wine as yet for they did not wish to 
insult their palates with an inferior liquid before 
that ancestral vintage; then a /ruile au bleu, then a 
little fatty delicate rack of agneau de lait with 
pommes Anna and flageolets maitre d’hotel—and the 
Chateau Yquem. 

Count Rachmanofi rose in his place, inhaled the 
ambrosial aroma from his glass, sipped it and cast 
an impassioned kiss towards heaven. The third 
secretary laughed and nodded, and young Manners 
bowed as well, but his companion observed that he 
did not smile—that he looked, indeed, a little de- 
pressed and worried, and he wondered why. 

“Your comic old pal is right,” Staines said. “ And 
so was the late M. Pon-Pon. It’s perfection, this 
dream—a 


wine. It’s beyond perfection. It’s a 
legend.” Manners nodded but he was only half 
listening. He looked down the room towards where 


the girl sat opposite her father, leaning forward, her 
elbows on the table before her, her chin in her 
hands, her dark head, with the blue jewels in the 
hair, bent as if she were day-dreaming. 

And she, too, as well as M. Pon-Pon’s wine, was 
beyond perfection—a dream, a legend. 

Young Manners thought of those long happy 
active days on board ship, and of the quiet evenings 
when two young people had walked the boat deck 
in the moonlight. He remembered words and looks 

little accidental touches of hand upon hand. He 
saw her eyes that seemed never to smile even when 
she laughed but were dark and sombre as if she were 
eternally sorrowful over something that mightn’t 
be told. 

He was a very young man and the Russian- 
Rumanian girl with her exotic beauty had laid a 
charm upon him more potent than he had until this 
moment, realised. He found himself possessed by 
a sudden and quite furious longing to run across the 
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floor of that quiet room and catch her up in his arms 
and carry her away beyond sight and sound of all 
human life—beyond reach of everything. 

“You look white,” the third secretary said to him. 
“Ts Grand pere Pon-Pon’s wine poisoning you by any 
chance?” Manners came to his senses with a start 
and made a sound like laughter. 

““No,—I was thinking of something. I’m all 
right, thanks. So is Grandpere Pon-Pon’s wine, too. 
Give me some more of it, and we’ll get at the Chi- 
nese railway!” 

The Chih-Hsien railway dispute has been too 
thoroughly aired in the newspapers to need much 
comment here. Everybody knows how German 
ambition conceived the idea of gaining, at a single 
step, a strong position in far eastern affairs by join- 
ing German capital to Chinese in the construction 
of the Chih-Hsien to Pei-Ling railway; an enter- 
prise certain not only to secure an important hold 
upon China but upon Russia as well, since the new 
line would link the Manchurian railways with the 
very heart of the Middle Kingdom. This indeed 
was the most difficult and dangerous feature of the 
program, this flirtation between Berlin and Peters- 
burg, since it meant a weakening of the entente be- 
tween Russia and France. 

Briefly then, the situation as young Manners out- 
lined it to Staines the third secretary, was this: 
Russia and Germany ardently desired the construc- 
tion of a railway in China which if carried through 
would imperil the position in the far eastern world 
of all the other interested great powers, especially 
of France and England. The United States being 
without territorial ambitions, and further, being on 
terms of peculiar friendship with the Pekin govern- 
ment, held the deciding vote in the matter. On her 
decision hung the entire outcome and so it was that 
young Mr. Livingstone Manners at the very outset 
of his career was the bearer of such important se- 
crets from Washington to the Embassy in Paris. 


The diplomatic message 


He went over the matter in great detail but, 
Staines thought, a little listlessly as if his thoughts 
were elsewhere, and once the secretary said so. 

“‘T must say you seem rather bored with this, and 
the reasoning doesn’t hold together very well, either. 
All the early steps in the negotiations seem to point 
to the existence of a little common sense at Wash- 
ington—as if they were about to smash the whole 
poisonous scheme by saying ‘no.’ Then, seemingly, 
they face about and just say, ‘yes, go ahead: we 
don’t care,’ without any reason whatever.” 

‘Well, that is no fault of mine,” said young Man- 
ners. ‘‘T1e point is that Washington has given its 
consent. The Chih-Hsien railway is to go through.” 
He spoke a little impatiently and in a tone so loud 
that Staines scowled a warning. 

“Don’t bellow it, man! Do you want everybody 
to hear?”’ His eyes indicated the table at the other 
end of the room, but Manners shook his head. 

‘“Rachmanoff? Ah, he’s deaf as a post. He 
can’t hear anything four feet away even with his 
electrical machine.” 

They had finished the lamb and flageolets, and the 
fresh peach, too, that followed, and were drinking 
their coffee. Staines wished a few minor points 
cleared up and the younger man answered his ques- 
tions clearly but still with that odd and puzzling 
listlessness. He had the air of one mourning a 
secret sorrow. 

He roused himself somewhat presently, however, 
when the Rachmanoffs who, having perhaps less to 
talk about, had finished their meal and were leaving. 
Count Rachmanoff stopped, on his way out, to ex- 
press once more his thanks for a wine that had for a 
little time translated him to the skies, and said he 
must find some way of repaying a debt so heavy. 

“You still mean to join us later?”’ he enquired and 
young Manners said: 

“In half an hour. I shall come straight in from 
here to the Rue de Lille.” He had to repeat it as he 
hadn’t spoken loud enough but, when he had heard, 
the Russian bowed and smiled and went on his way. 
Only the Countess Alla, looking back over her 
shoulder, said: 

“You will not fail me?” 
gravely: 

“T shall come. I promise you.” 

Who is Rachmanoff? 

“You know,” the third secretary said, when they 
had dropped back into their chairs, “you know, 
your elderly friend’s face is vaguely familiar to me. 
I’ve seen him somewhere before and more than 


And Manners replied 


once. 
“Here at the Café Anglais, perhaps,”’ the other 
suggested. ‘‘Joseph said he was an old patron.” 
‘Perhaps, perhaps, but I think not. I can’t help 
believing—you know old Sampson, the second secre- 
tary, has a kind of picture gallery of photographs 
that he keeps in a file—a rogues’ gallery, if you like, 
only a good many of the subjects aren’t rogues at 
all, but quite the reverse. It’s old Sampson’s one 
hobby. When anybody has any possible impor- 
tance to the diplomatic world, Sampson gets a 
photograph of him, writes a few facts about the fel- 
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» Staines answered. 





low on the back, and files it away. It’s my impres- 
sion that he has your friend Rachmanoff among the 
others, but I won’t be sure.” 

“‘T should very much like to know,” young Man- 
ners said. ‘I should like to know now, this evening. 
You see,” he explained lightly, “you see I like Rach- 
manoft’s daughter. Would it be possible for us to 
stop at Sampson’s rooms on the way to the Rue de 
Lille and have a look?” 

“The picture gallery is filed at the Embassy,” 
“T’ve got to stop there anyhow 
in case of important despatches. I might be a little 
delayed, so you’d best go on alone, and I'll catch 
you up.” 

“That’s good enough. Only—don’t fail to come 
on to the Rue de Lille or to send me word if you’re 
not coming. It’s very important that I should see 
you again before you leave Paris for Aix.” (It was 
to the Ambassador, taking a cure at Aix, that the 
third secretary had to go on the morrow with his 
new information.) 

“Why?” Staines asked. ‘‘What’s so important 
as all that?” But young Manners wouldn’t tell, 
just then, and after an exchange of compliments 
with M. Joseph, the two parted down in the boule- 
vard to go their several ways. 

The Rumanian Minister to France, since dead, 
was at this time a charming, rich and popular old 
gentleman, allied by marriage with a certain great 
family of the Bourbon haute noblesse. He pos- 
sessed, on lease, an historic hotel in the Rue de Lille, 
with a big garden, where he gave very wonderful 
private parties to which everybody, who could get 
an invitation, the faubourg St. Germain included, 
came early and stayed late; also very different offi- 
cial parties where there was a great deal of gold lace, 
a great many orders, and the guests went home as 
early as they dared. 

Happily the entertainment on this particular 
evening was of the former description, with no offi- 
cial character whatever, and so young Mr. Manners 
when he had been announced and had been wel- 
comed by his host and hostess, was free from the 
necessity of reporting to his ambassadress (absent 
indeed, at Aix) and obeying that august lady’s 
commands. 


In the ballroom 


In the big ball room they were dancing to Quand 
Vv Amour Meurt, an old valse lente altered to dancing 
time. Young Manners stood by the wall for a bit 
and looked on. There were plenty of slender, round 
young women with black hair bound close to their 
little heads, but no frock of peacock blue and green, 
and after a bit, he went on. He found a room be- 
yond where some Rumanians in native costume 
were performing a gypsy dance and performing it 
very well, too. There were twenty or thirty people 
looking on but the Countess Alla was not among 
them and he turned away. Then all at once he saw 
her coming in through one of the long windows that 
gave from the ball room upon the terrace behind the 
house and the great garden. 

She was escorted by a tall old gentleman with a 
huge white beard but she halted and stretched out 
her hand. The American crossed to where she 
stood and she said: 

“‘T have been looking for you.” 

The tall old gentleman glanced from one to the 
other of the two young faces, twinkled, laughed and 
went away; and they were alone. 

“Do you want to finish this waltz,”’ the Countess 
Alla asked, ‘“‘or shall we go into the garden?” 

“Perhaps both,” said he. ‘I should like to dance 
once with you on something better than the sanded 
deck of a liner. Then we can talk.” 

“Once?” 

“We may not meet again, after tonight,” said 
young Mr. Manners. 

The girl looked up at him sharply and she began 
a question: 

“What do you—” Then stopped. And after a 
moment of silence they turned back into the ball 
room. : 
Most young American men who dance at all 
dance rather well, but they seldom rise to any con- 
siderable heights because it is not in the usual male 
Anglo-Saxon temperament to be inspired by music 
and intoxicated by movement. Young Mr. Man- 
ners, the new attaché, was an exception, and danced 
like a Frenchman or an Italian. This may sound to 
the ears of his compatriots a little suspicious and 
damaging but in his defence it may be urged that 
not only did he dance, as the maidens put it, “di- 
vinely,” but he also played polo better than all buta 
very few, and, in his university days, had played 
football as well. 

As for the Countess Alla Rachmanoff it seems that 
all young women of her origin and type dance by a 
kind of instinct, as naturally as they breathe. | A 
number of the gay Parisians who were performing 
the Double Boston about the floor stopped to watch 
the two young strangers with this new and alluring 
step, and some of them, after careful examination, 
even tried the “hesitation-waltz” themselves with 
varying degrees of success. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Mrs. William Lawrence 
Breese and her two sons. 
Mrs. Breese isa daughter 
of Hamilton Fish and a 
niece of Stuyvesant Fish. 
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Caroline Stokes Hunter, granddaughter of the late ‘ a é Emily Trowbridge Gallatin, oaly daughter ° r. 
Anson Phelps Stokes. bo oh m ; 3 Frederic Gallatin, Junior. 
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put the kettle on 

















HE drinking of tea, a solemn rite to the Englishman, is a pleasure to the American who teas out 
T of doors. The growth of this outdoor tea habit is one of the most wholesome and interesting 

phases of social life to-day, and is the logical sequence to our interest in sports of all kinds. 
Why stop tennis, or golf, to go indoors for tea? Many owners of large country estates are making 
the tea houses an important part of their garden scheme, and when they ask their friends to take tea, Se SS 
the perfume of roses and lilies mingles with the aroma of the first aids to the thirsty. Several examples 
of the most expensive and [uxurious tea houses in this country are here presented. In the upper left 
hand corner is the beautiful classic pavilion on the estate of Charles I. Hudson of Syosset, Long Island, 
From this very modern “arbour” one catches glimpses of the Sound. The one next to this is on Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller’s estate at Tarrytown, New York, while the one below is on Mrs. S. W. Woodward's 
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well all take tea 

























estate at Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Here flowers, water and distant woodlands make a wonderful eLove sance 
picture for the tea drinker who has a soul above the cup that cheers. 

Beauty of outlook as well as of surroundings is one of the essentials in the development of a success- 
ful tea house, or tea garden. One must not only have beauty of architecture, however simple, but one 

must be able to look beyond at something of beauty. Mrs. Alfred M. Hoyt in her Southampton gardens 

has developed this idea most charmingly. The tea house shown in the upper part of this page, has a 

water garden of its own and also overlooks the extensive gardens, and the far off Shinnecock Hills. ¥, 
More floral in effect is the tea house on the Dudley Olcott estate at Morristown. One “teas” here, 

amid a very riot of colour, from early June until late September. The red brick supports, by the way, 

set in the heart of living green, are covered with ivy all the year round. 
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Tom Jones arrives on the scene and the Ambassador begins to suspect 
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Eighth in the Series of Senator Lambkin’s Daughter 
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there are more important things than the government of Morevaina 


Mary 6y CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
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Shalt show 


Not for many a twirl of fashion’s wheel has lace been so 
much in demand as this summer when it is combined with 
various materials to bring out its beauty. Mueller-Graves 
uses white net to offset the pattern of her lace. Over two 
flounces of plaited net hangs a long tunic of lace, the drap- 
ings of the net being drawn well to the side so that not even 
The 
bodice is a lacey little affair, very soft and very baggy, with 
the V-shaped décolleté in front and a flaring Paquin collar 


a veiling may detract from the beauty of the lace. 


of the lace finishing the square cut décolletage in the back. 
As if to lend character to the frock, Roman striped silk and 
a vivid green satin are folded together into a high girdle. 
A mere soupcon of the green satin glimmers through the 
lace of the tunic. 

Tappé has heralded the return of the large garden hat in 
this leghorn draped with an effective dark blue ribbon 
scattered over with red flowers and through which wheat 
and wild flowers have been thrust in the front. 


For her garden party frock, Mrs. Eck has selected a pale 
green taffeta with a silvery tinge and she has draped the skirt 
in typical pannier fashion, suggesting the modern version of 
the bustle in the back and the bouffant bunching at the side. 
A dear little petticoat of cream lace peeps out from between 


page may 





be purchased through Harper’ 


may 


The bodice is almost en- 
tirely of the lace, combining both the vogue for transparent 
effects and the new fancy for light waists with skirts of a 
darker hue. The lace is arranged to simulate the bolero in 
the front and is built up with creamy chiffon in the back. The 
shoulder capes of the taffeta are revivals of an earlier period 


the drapings right in the front. 


and suggest an interesting development of which we shall 
undoubtedly hear more this fall. 

The Tappé sailor is a lovely bit of headgear. For this 
model it may be of blue and pale green chiffon with a 
ribbon drape of the silvery green,, while for morning it is 
equally effective in the printed linens. 


That the plaited underskirts and tunics are heralds of 
the plaited skirt for fall is now an accepted fact. Schotz 
& Co. has used box plaits pressed flat in the underskirt of 
this white crépe casino frock. The tunic is made very 
striking by a gorgeous flower embroidered in a flaming 
orange hue which contrasts vividly with the green leaves. 
The embroidery appears on the bodice which opens in bolero 
fashion over a chemisette of creamy batiste, finely tucked 
The one touch of black is 
introduced in the moiré cravat at the neck. It is repeated 
in the sash of the fetching little coatee which is knotted 


to match the undersleeves. 


Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 

















us how divine a thing a woman 
be fashioned 


far down on the skirt in the back. By developing the 
coatee in an orange tinted hrocaded ratiné the vivid 
colour contrast is further accentuated. 

Again the orange note is sounded on the hat of dark green 
Belgian split straw wreathed in orange roses and blue for- 
get-me-nots. 


It would be difficult to conceive a more Iacey, frilly, fem- 
inine frock than this Kurzman model. Though the under- 
skirt of lace preserves the narrow silhouette, over it ripples 
the full apron tunic, made even more frilly by the ruffle 
of lace. A cluster of velvet fruits and flowers catches up the 
lacey drapings at either side. Any suggestion of a waist 
line is lost sight of under the dark blue ribbon, scattered 
over with embroidered flowers, which swathes the figure 


broadly. The bodice is a bewildering mass of lace joined 
by h titching and ted over a flush pink chiffon 





lining. An empiecement of embroidery a jour is displayed 
in front and a flaring Paquin collar of lace lends a becoming 
frame to the neck. 

In this Suzanne Talbot model imported by Kurzman a 
cream face straw has been twisted and bent into a fetching 
shape and trimmed with red roses. The upturned brim 
reveals a pale blue lace facing. 




















No belle in the ante-bellum days could have appeared 
more truly feminine and girlish than the wearer of this 
J. M. Gidding & Co. model with its billowy skirt frilled 
from the waist line to the little slippers peeping out from 
beneath the flounces. Two of these net flounces reach 
almost to the knees, but below that point they break forth 
in a multitude of tiny ruffles. And through this snowy 
white veiling one catches glimpses of the baby blue chiffon 
lining. The bodice is draped in surplice lines, displaying 
the quaintest of chemisettes fastened by a ladder of blue 
chiffon roses. A little lace insertion is discreetly intro- 
duced on the waist and just a touch of pale green moiré 
appears in the high draped girdle. 

Three frills of lace flare over the net brim of the picture 
hat, forming a lovely soft frame for the face. The crown 
is of lace, and wheat and pale pink roses are grouped across 
the front. 


Simcox has struck a new-old note in her picturesque garden 
party frock. The skirt of taffeta, in softly blended pink, 
mauve and silver tints, and the bunched up pannier of pompa- 
dour chiffon, with the splashy pink and mauve flowers 
outlined heavily in black, might have been copied in every 
detail from a Watteau painting, but the bodice is even more 


interesting than the skirt, for on it Madame Simcox has 
added the ruchings over the shoulder which suggest many 
possible future developments. These ruchings are of the 
taffeta softened by creamy [ace frills. The lacey net, 
mounted over pink chiffon, fills in the front of the bodice 
and is draped over a high girdle of a sage green taffeta which 
is finished in the front by a diamond-shaped end. 

This quaint little hat, for which Simcox might have 
gleaned the inspiration from a Fragonard painting, is pink 
hemp frilled with pompadour chiffon, among the soft folds 
of which nestle pink and blue flowers with green leaves. 


It is truly a modernist frock—this unusual costume from 
Mood. The material is a Georgette crépe and on a white 
background red, blue, violet and green apples stand out 
with startling vividness. The crépe is draped over an 
underskirt of white net, held in below the knees by a pale 
pink ribbon, tied in a stiff pump bow in the front, and 
finished at the bottom by a deep band of Iace. Directly 
down the front of the gown, from the waist line almost to 
the pink ribbon bow, there hangs a violet satin ribbon 
panel weighted with a blue, a red, and a violet silk apple. 
The sash of black velvet ribbon crosses in the front, catches 
the puffings in the back and encircles the waist in girdle 


Any of the costumes or hats on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 
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fashion. The bodice has a white net collar and vest, both 
in front and in the back. 

The Tappé hat is as unusual as the frock. Of peanut 
straw in the natural colouring, it is wreathed with glazed 
chintz red roses and green leaves, and is worn very much 
tilted over the right eye. 


One of Cheruit’s most successful summer models has 
been imported by Hughes. It is a delightfully filmy crea- 
tion of net, distinguished by the deluding simplicity which 
always makes the Cheruit models so appealing. The 
underskirt is oi lace and over it fall two flounces of the net 
each edged with a row of pearl beads. Just below the 
waist line one catches a glimpse of pink ribbon which is 
tied in a little flat bow directly in the front. Wide lace 
revers enhance the softly draped bodice which has piquant 
elbow sleeves of pin tucked net finished with a ribbon frill. 
This loveliness is partially concealed by the old-timey 
mantle of changeable rose taffeta, trimmed, as in the days 
of old, with full ruchings of the taffeta. 

One of the most fetching picture hats at J. M. Gidding 
& Co. is this white Milan bonnet shape bound with blue 
moiré and banked with red roses, forget-me-nots and 
other old-fashioned posies. 











Paternal instinct is strong in man as maternal love is in woman. 
obstacle to his love for Mary Moreland in the approaching birth of his child and faces anew the 
necessity of choosing between his wife who is soon to be the mother of his child and the attractive 


THE STORY 

Thomas Maughm, after a quarrel with his wife, 
persuades his secretary, Mary Moreland, to leave the 
city with him. He gives her a thousand dollars. 
Called to the deathbed of a friend, Maughm hurries to 
Boston, leaving Miss Moreland with instructions to 
follow him. Next day Mrs. Maughm sends for the 
secretary and convinces her that if Maughm leaves her, 
she, his wife, will be broken-hearted. Miss Moreland 
goes to Boston but she refuses to stay, telling Maughm 
to go back to his wife. In the station she meets Amber 
Doane, an acquaintance. Returning to New York on 
a night train, she goes to the office and leaves a note for 

Vaughm, telling him that she cannot keep the money or 
remain in his employ. At home she hears that Amber 
Doane has been deserted by a French teacher with whom 
she had eloped. Maughm returns to find his wife has 
discovered that he gave the money to Miss Moreland, 
and is bitterly jealous. He leaves home. Mary goes to 
town to answer the advertisement of an English writer 
for a literary secretary. At the St. Regis she is told that 
the Englishman, Basil Romney, is ill and another ap- 
pointment is made for her. She hears that Amber 
Doane has come home. On Sunday she passes Amber 
on the street without speaking, but the church service 
softens her mood and the next day she stops to see Am- 
ber, who tells her the story of her unfortunate love af- 
fair. On reaching home Mary finds that her mother 
has been on an extravagant shopping tour. In an- 
swer lo her daughter’s criticisms, she explains defiantly 
that she has opened accounts, giving Mr. Maughm as 
a reference. Then Mary tells her that she has left Mr. 
Maughm’s employ. 

Mrs. Maughm takes into her confidence her friend 
Mrs. Torrance, who has just come from abroad; on 
her advice she sends for Maughm and attempts a recon- 
ciliation. Heis persuaded to meet them at the St. Regis 
Hotel. There he by chance encounters Mary Moreland 
who is waiting to see Romney about the secretaryship. 
She asks him whether he has given money to her mother. 
Mrs. Maughm sees them and leaves in jealous anger. 

Mary takes a position as Romney’s secretary. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to be reconciled to her 
husband Mrs. Maughm goes to Newport. Mary 
Moreland is called to the Doane’s home to help out an 
awkward situation when Amber’s father returns from 
a business trip. In spite of Mary’s protest, he turns 
Amber out of the house when he hears of her elopement 
with the French teacher. 

Mary finds that Mrs. Maughm is having her fol- 
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girl who is the third in the triangle. 


lowed by detectives and she goes to Maughm’s office, 
chaperoned by her mother, to complain to him. As she 
leaves his room, her mother, sitting in the outer office, 
hears him call her “Mary” in an unmistakable tone. 
Amber Doane enters the Nursing Hospital Training 
School. In the course of conversation, Mary has men- 
tioned her to Romney, who conceives a strong interest 
and insists on meeting her. When she calls at his 
hotel, expecting to see Mary Moreland, Amber finds 
that her friend has been called out of town, and she is 
angry at what she considers impertinent interest on 
Romney’s part. 

Discovering that a detective ts watching her house, 
Mrs. Moreland questions him and finds that for money 
he will tell her what she wants to know about her daugh- 
ter. She goes to Romney, in Mary’s absence, and, 
working on his sympathy, gets money from him. 

Maughm finds out that his wife is to have a child and 
is warned by the doctor that her heart is so weak that 
any opposition to her desires will be injurious. 

Mary tries to learn where her mother has secured 
money for further extravagances and their conversation 
is interrupted by a call from Romney who is seeking 
information about Amber Doane. Mrs. Maughm goes 
to Mt. Kisco but to Maughm’s alarm does not give up 
her gay dances and late hours. One morning while 
they are motoring to town there is an accident and Mrs. 
Maughm is taken to the hospital. Mary calls at the 
hospital to see Amber and induces her to go and see 
Romney again. Leaving, she meets Maughm and 
promises to come to his office the next morning. 





OR several days after his visit to East Orange 
Romney was ill and extremely nervous. 
Amber Doane had called upon him as she had 

promised Mary and continued to come for an hour 
each day. There were many little delicacies which 
she had learned how to prepare during her hospital 
training and it pleased Romney to watch Amber 
as she flitted about his sitting room with the highly 
professional air she assumed while arranging her 
surprises on the table by the window. 

“You are a wonderful nurse,” he said, as she stood 
stirring a confection over a little lamp. 

“And you are a wonderful im-patient 

“Am I?” 

“Tf the patients in the hospital had as many 
whims as you have, Mr. Romney, the nurses would 
have to take the rest cure once a month at least.” 

“You are cruel!” 


” 
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VORST 


Thomas Maughm finds a new 


“Tt is the truth.” 

“Truth is usually cruel, but there are some de- 
lightful truths,’”’ he said, ‘‘and I will tell you one 
now.” 

Amber kept on stirring and tossed her head. 

“You needn’t. It will probably be something 
about my cap or my uniform, or that there is a 
world of comfort in having a woman about. I 
know, I have heard it all before.” 

“Have you?” 

“You might think out some new way of saying it, 
Mr. Romney, but it would amount to the same 
thing.” 

Romney swung his eyeglass by its black silk 
ribbon. “I should like to try,”’ he laughed. 

Between himself and Amber a spirit of badinage 
had sprung up and he wondered why he now felt 
so perfectly at home with this girl, who had been so 
unapproachable during their first interview. 

Amber turned the yellow cream into a glass and 
set it aside to cool, then wiped her fingers on a 
dainty little serviette. 

“You find me conceited, Miss Doane?” 

“‘T have never seen anybody in the least like you.’ 

“Ts that a compliment or not?” 

“Take it as you like,” she said, ‘‘ you will twist it 
around somehow to suit yourself. That is what you 
do with everything I say.”” She nodded at him 
saucily. ‘It is your privilege, I suppose.” 

Amber sat down on the chair which Mary usually 
occupied while at work, her blue uniform, her spot- 
less apron and cap making her very attractive. The 
one dark note was her abundant hair, throwing a 
the whiteness of her skin into sharp relief. 

Romney was making a mental comparison be- 
tween Amber and Mary. Both of them were capa- 
ble and strong, both were a little mystifying, but 
Amber lacked something that Mary had. Mary 
soothed and calmed him. Amber electrified him, 
but the reaction after one of her visits left him 
irritable and fatigued. 

“You will be able to work tomorrow,” said 
Amber. “ Mary will be coming back, will she not?” 

“T haven’t thought of work. Miss Moreland and 
I are taking a little holiday.” 

“Mary is the finest woman in the world,” Amber 
continued. “TI could die for her.” 

Her ardour and enthusiasm, her vivid, colourful 
face, were pleasing, invigorating for the moment 
to the frail man before her. 


? 














The door opened and Mrs. Maughm and Cicely entered the room. 


She went on: 
you as Mary did? 
brains enough?” 
half-jesting. 

“How can you think that when I know that you 
have studied French?” é 

Romney saw the colour flood her cheeks. He saw 
her mouth tighten and the laughing features become 
hard as the expression changed to one of defiance. 
She sat up very straight. 

“Why do you speak of French to me?” 

_Romney laughed. “Is it criminal to study the 
French language? Of course your accent may be 
criminal!” . : 

She saw he meant no offence and the flush faded 
from her face. 

Romney went on smilingly: “When Miss More- 
land told me that you werea student of French, I 
said to myself, ‘That girl has temperament.’ It was 
plucky of you, working, as you did, so hard. You 
ought to have a woman’s pleasurés, pretty things, 
amusements; you ought to devote yourself to some 
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“Why don’t you have me read to 
Is it because you think I haven’t 
Her question was half-serious, 


one fond of you, not to just an im-patient—you 
ought to go on making heavenly dishes for some one 
who knows how to appreciate them.” 
Amber, now at ease, looked up at him. 
that what every woman wants?” 
“Yes, just as every man wants devotion,” said 
Romney, softly. 


The scarlet letter 


The girl wiped away the -tears which had been 
trembling on her long lashes. In one corner of 
the little handkerchief there was a letter A em- 
broidered in red. 

Romney looked at it as it lay in her hand. 
Scarlet Letter! There, that is a worth-while book, 
Miss Doane. Read it.” 

Amber’s face went deadly white. Unconscious 
of her action she rose, putting the handkerchief 
quickly in the bib of her apron. 

“Don’t go,” said Romney appealingly, extending 
his hand, “please don’t go.” 

“T must,” she said, speaking with difficulty, 
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“Tsn’t 


“The 


‘it is the hour that the doctors make their rounds.” 

Romney, with no idea that his remarks disturbed 
her, looked at her wistfully. 

“Tn fiction,” he said, “‘people do much for love.” 

“What do you mean?” said Amber. 

“T was thinking,” he said slowly, “‘of the ‘Scarlet 
Letter’ and of the sublime sacrifices that men and 
women are capable of making.” 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “that people right 
here in New York are capable of doing sublime things 
for love every day?” 

Romney smiled quizzically. 

“T am right here in New York,” he quoted, with 
a plaintive note in his voice, “‘and nobody does 
anything for love of me.” 

“The trouble with love is, Mr. Romney, that one 
never gives it in the right place.” 

“You are mistaken there,”’ said Romney quickly; 
“there isn’t any wrong place for love. All that has 
to do with love is divine. Give it where you will, 
as you will, all you will; the consequences are justi- 
fied.” 








The trained nurse stood before him immovable, 
all her flippancy vanished. “I have read the book 
you spoke oi.” 

‘*What book?” 
the allusion. 

Amber courageously mentioned the name of the 
book, ‘* The Scarlet Letter,” and her mind reverted 
to East Orange—to the French class—to the hand 
clasps and the kisses—to the wonder and the 
danger—to the parting—to the misery. Of late the 
memories of the man who had spoiled her life had 
been crowding into her thoughts. Where was he? 
Would she ever see him again? 

Fenton opened the door to announce: 

‘*Some one on the wire for Miss Doane,’ 
withdrew. 

Romney extended his hand. “Good-bye, if 
you must go,” he said, “‘angel that you are to come 
at all!” Then as another thought struck him, 
“Will you let me look at your hand for a moment?” 
and as she held it out to him he continued: ‘‘T see 
a love marriage here, a star on the mount of Jupi- 
ter.” 

Fenton opened the door again. 

“They are urgent on the telephone for Miss 
Doane.” 


He had even now quite forgotten 


> 


and 


Now that Daisy Maughm had ceased to be 
jealous of Cicely Torrance she had summoned her 
friend immediately after regaining consciousness 
in the hospital. Maughm found her sitting by 
the bedside of Mrs. Maughm that afternoon as he 
came to see how his wife was getting on. Mrs. 
Torrance’s tailored suit and flowery toque were very 
smart. She was just putting on her gloves. 

“Tom,” she said, “another shock like this will be 
the finish. Daisy has had a pretty close call.” 

“How are you now, Daisy?” said Maughm. 

“Oh, quite all right now,” answered his wife. 
“T’ll be able to leave here tomorrow, the doctor 
says. And Cicely dear, please speak for my 
rooms at the hotel when you get back tonight, 
will you?” 

Mrs. Torrance turned to go. 


The balm of sympathy 


’ 


‘I want to talk to you, Cicely,” interrupted 
Maughm. 

“There are laws against the indulgence ofa great 
many pleasures, Tom, but I don’t think there are 
any against that. Sit down here.” 

‘**No, come with me, I want to see Doctor Thomas. 
He lives close by—we can talk in the motor,” urged 
Maughm. 

\s they left the room, he asked: “Just how 
frankly do you think I can speak to Daisy?” 

**About what?” 

‘Several things,” he said slowly, “‘she is impru- 
dent about her health, criminally so.”’ 

Mrs. Torrance shrugged. ‘She doesn’t wish to 
be cautious.” 

“Good heavens! I know it!” 

“She is bitter,” said Mrs. Torrance, “she has 
taken me to task for everything’’—she caught her- 
selfi—‘I ought not to have told you this!” 

“Oh,” said the husband, “‘it is nothing new!” 

““My fondness for children, my fondness for 
married life, everything,” said Mrs. Torrance, with 
annoyance. They were in the motor now, spinning 
smoothly through the park. 

‘And yet,” said Maughm, “she is to be the mother 
of my child.” 

She waited a moment, then looking at him earn- 
estly said: 

“Don’t count too much on it, Tom!” 

He caught her hand, his face growing set. 

“Don’t say what you are thinking, Cicely.’ 

.. . .“* Unless she changes,” and the little woman 
shrugged her shoulders, ‘‘anything might happen. 
She doesn’t want a child.” 

“T cannot tell you what it would mean to me.” 

‘T understand.” 

“In a way,” said the man, “it would be my sal- 
vation; it will be for her, too.” 

“IT know,” said Mrs. Torrance, as she gave him 
an intelligent, comprehending look. Her grace and 
sweetness were truly feminine and charming. 

“*T count on you, my dear girl,”’ said the distressed 
man. 

“Oh!” responded Mrs. Torrance, “don’t count 
on me for any miracle with your wife, Tom. Ihave 
absolutely no influence over Daisy. I didn’t even 
attempt to speak to her about that detective affair, 
though it is absolutely disgraceful.” 

It is,’ agreed Maughm “why, Miss More- 
land is——” 

“Ts what, Tom?” 

“The noblest girl in the world.” 

Mrs. Torrance, her hands clasped around her 
knees, leaned forward. ‘‘ You love her, don’t you?” 
“What do you mean? How absurd, Cicely.” 

“It is absurd, of course. How silly of me, Tom. 
Please forgive me,”’ and she turned her head from 
him, a faint colour rising above her collar. 

‘If want that child,” said Maughm, earnestly. 
* They say that men of today have no paternal in 
stinct; it is all rot. We are the house builders, 
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Every 
: I can- 
not face the idea of a catastrophe. What can I 
do?” he besought her passionately, “‘what can we 
do?’”’ and added despairingly, ““But you can’t 
understand!” 

“T had a child once,” 
words full of feeling. 

Maughm exclaimed: ‘‘What! you had a child? 
I didn’t know!” His voice altered. ‘Tell me 
about it.” 

“My baby lived a year. I think, if you don’t 
mind, I won’t talk of it! By the way, Tom, 
where is Miss Moreland? She isn’t at your office 
now, is she?”’ 

“No,” replied Maughm, “she is with your friend 
Romney, as secretary, guardian angel, comforter 
or something of that sort.” 

“Indeed, Miss Moreland must be wonderful to 
hold a position of any sort with Basil Romney,” 
said Mrs. Torrance. ‘Romney is very fastidious 
and I fancy rather exacting. But it’s a capital 
chance for any girl. I mean contact with Romney 
is a privilege few people may enjoy. Does she ever 
speak of him, Tom?” 

“No,” replied Maughm, “I have seen Miss More- 
land but once or twice since she left me. Don’t 
get the wrong impression, Cicely, there is nothing 
between the girl and me. Will you step into the 
doctor’s for a moment, or will you have Rufus take 
you on to the hotel?” 

“T’llgoon. Good-bye, Tom. 


the home makers, the props and the pillars. 
man wants this expression of his life, in life. 


said Mrs. Torrance, her 


The Plaza, please.” 
‘‘Fantastic woman’s mood” 


An hour later, as Maughm stood looking down at 
his wife in the hospital bed, he realized how com- 
pletely she was master of the situation, and how 
difficult it was to approach her on the subject nearest 
his heart. 

“T thought you had gone to your club, Tom.” 

“Why, I came back,” he said, trying to speak 
easily. ‘“‘Doctor Thomas tells me that there must 
positively be no more gaiety—no more dancing.” It 
was a bad beginning; he realized it only too quickly. 

“You don’t want me to have any pleasures, 
then?” 

Mrs. Maughm was sipping a cup of chocolate. 

“Of course I do, my deam lots of them, but not 
dangerous ones.” 

““Men always call it dangerous when a woman 
wants to.do anything,” and she added, “‘ you have 
your own pleasures, don’t you? Nothing must 
interfere with them, I suppose.” She put the cup 
on the tray beside hers 

Maughm sat down on the side of his wife’s bed. 
He put out his hands and took possession of hers 
forcibly, looking her steadily in the eyes. 

“Daisy,” he said, “‘just listen to me half a second. 
You know I must be awfully careful of you, just as 
though you were some precious thing that might 
break at a touch. I hardly know how to speak to 
you, and yet——”’ 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you!’ 

“Yes, yes,” he said eagerly, “just a moment, 
dear. Won’t you try to be a little more careful, 
won’t you try to take care of yourself for my sake 
and for——” 

“Don’t get sentimental,” said his wife, “it is 
absurd in you. ‘For the sake of the little life to be’,”’ 
she quoted. ‘That is what it would sound like in 
a book. Don’t get excited, Tom; it is so delight- 
fully easy for the men to talk about ‘little lives to 
be.’ But there is nothing that prevents you from 
going down-town, is there, and having a good 
time?” 

“Daisy,” he said, seriously, shaking his head 
slowly—"‘it isn’t ‘having a good time.’ If you only 
knew what is happening down-town these days. 
How I am trying to hold on, to keep what I’ve got 
for you and——” 

“Stop!”’ said Mrs. Maughm, “don’t refer to it 
again. Am I not enough for you? I ought to be; 
you are quite enough for me.” 

Maughm gently caressed her hands. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ we are not enough for each other, 
two people like ourselves become selfish. We are 
not satisfied with what comes to us naturally, we 
want to control everything, our present, our future 
and—and our obligations.” 

Mrs. Maughm settled herself in the pillows. 
She permitted her husband to hold her hands, but 
she was watching him keenly. 

“It hasn’t been such a paradise, Tom, that we 
should want it to goon. You're right about that.” 

“We will make it anything you like,” he pleaded, 
‘anything you like, if you will only try to see things, 
Daisy, as they ought to be.!” 

“Don’t joggle the bed,” said his wife. 
does it happen you are not in a hurry tonight? 
usually are.” 

“Tn a hurry?” he said. “Why, I would give up 
all the business I have on hand—and God knows it 
is important—I will stay here as long as you like 
if you will give me your promise to be careful.” 

“How ridiculous!” 

Maughm saw the angry flush in her cheek. He 
did not forget Dr. Thomas’s careful instructions. 
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Mrs. Maughm drew herself away. ‘* You make 
me nervous on the bed, Tom! Get up! How 
selfish you are, how brutal!” 

‘I don’t mean to be brutal, Daisy.” 

“Oh,” she said, “‘a man cannot be anything else. 
He is made that way; everything’s for him, for his 
pleasures!” 

“Why,” he said earnestly, “I would relinquish 
anything I have for you, Daisy.” 

Mrs. Maughm looked at him steadily. ‘ Well, 
then, if that is true,”’ she said coolly, ‘‘relinquish 
your rendezvous with Mary Moreland.” 

Maughm stepped back as though she had struck 
him. 

“And meanwhile,” continued his wife, “you 
mustn’t be surprised if I give an occasional dance 
in order to break the horrible monotony and bore- 
dom of my situation.” 

Her husband turned away, angry beyond control. 
He did not dare to remain in the room. WHen 
he reached the door he said: 

“T shan’t be here myself; I am going to Chicago 
on business. And I shall ask Thomas to forbid it 
professionally.” 

As Maughm walked over to his club the hopeless- 
ness of his life appalled him. Daisy had a diabolical 
way of blasting every struggling hope of domestic 
peace. Of late his need, his craving for affection 
had become imperative. 

What did his wife mean by a rendezvous? Had 
she been informed of his drive with Mary in Central 
Park? Apparently Daisy was having him shadowed 
by detectives. What a thing for a wife in her condi- 
tion to do! But, he soliloquized, if she really knew 
about his interest in Mary Moreland, he could 
hardly blame her for being jealous. 

A man’s impulse and a woman’s 
response 


As Maughm entered his office the next morning, 
his first question was ‘‘Has Miss Moreland been 
in?” Hearing that she had not, he shut himself 
in his private office and waited. It was half- 
past ten. 

At his side was a pile of letters and papers rela- 
tive to the Upjohn scheme, which had been gone 
over by his confidential clerk. The deal promised 
for Maughm either utter failure or a tremendous 
success. The whole situation depended upon find- 
ing the lost vein, which every one except Maughm 
believed to be exhausted. 

The telephone clicked softly at his side. 
took up the receiver a voice asked: 

“Will you ratify our conversation of yesterday 
by letter?” 

“Yes,” he said, and immediately summoned Miss 
Rensselaer. As she opened the door, however, the 
boy announced: 

“Miss Moreland!” 

“Show Miss Moreland in,” and to Miss Rensse- 
laer he said, “Please wait, I'll ring for you later.” 

As Mary came in, the boy withdrew, shutting 
the door. Maughm came toward her with arms 
outstretched, but as she stood before him quietly, 
silent, he stopped and drew his hand across his fore- 
head with a gesture of fatigue. ‘Can’t I live like 
a normal, natural man?” he said abruptly. ‘‘ What 
am I to do, Mary? You are a normal, reasonable 
woman, how a 

With a lover’s intuition he saw that Mary was on 
the verge of breaking down. The tension was evi- 
dently exhausting her self control. His whole atti- 
tude changed to one of solicitous care. 

“You are tired. Aren’t things going your way?” 
he questioned anxiously. © 

“T am all right,” she replied with a catch in her 
voice. 

“Take off your hat, Mary,” and as she shook 
her head he pleaded, ‘“‘just for a half hour, just as 
if you had been here right along. Please?” 

“Ts ‘Upjohn’ all right? ” 

“Damn ‘Upjohn’!” 

“But [ thought——” 

But the man interrupted her. “ Mary, dear,” he 
said, going closer to her, “‘let’s not think of business 
now. Don’t you know that I love you, little girl? 
That I want you? ” 

“Oh, Mr. Maughm!” Mary’s voice was trem- 
bling. “If youlove me you wouldn’t put me in an 
embarrassing position, would you? You know that 
I am watched, that I was willing to come here to 
help you even if —if I have to suffer for it — but 
you are not free to love me—even to speak of love. 
Please let me go—I would do anything for you, 
Mr. Maughm—anything that was right.” 

The simplicity of her appeal went straight to his 
heart. 

‘“‘What a brute I am and have been to you.” 

“No,” she said, “‘you are a man, but you humili- 
ate me.” 

The blood flew to Maughm’s face. He walked 
to the window and stood there, looking out over the 
towers which cut into the grey sky. 

“You say, Mary, that you will do anything for 
me, anything that is right?” 

“Yes.” 


As he 
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Though the summer sun may bake the earth, the vivid 
colourings of the plaid materials are sought by the chic 
Parisienne. To be sure a plaid silk is wonderfully effective 
when fashioned into the bolero of a blouse. A saucy frilling 
of black tulle outlines the bolero, falling away to display the 
surplice drapings of the creamy tulle which forms the vest. 


It is just the suggestion of a wrap, this bewitching chiffon 
coatee, and it may be developed in a colour contrasting with 
the frock or one blending with the flowers in the material. 
But it is sure to be floppy and baggy, with that nonchalant 
air that is so appealing this summer, and it is almost equally 
certain to have a high, flaring collar. 


The lace mantle is the latest whim of the Parisienne 
who never loses sight of the fact that a frock veiled is always 
more alluring. The more conservative of fashion’s vo- 
taries are wearing the black or the cream lace wraps in 
the finest and handsomest of patterns, but the more daring 
are adopting the dyed lace mantles which may be coloured 
to harmonize with any frock. 


Fashion 
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Only a French th 2 Sa 
of a man of the world and the bewee % 


SS ete 1 
can portray the Parisienne with the esprit and 


dash that has made her famous in the world of 

women and modes. Such a one is Sohek. 

The simplest hat or blouse becomes a chic 

creation on one of Sohek’s women. Even to 

the woman who may think his drawings extreme, 
there are many useful suggestions. 


"Tis the way of wearing the hat that gives it the cachet 
this - The Parisi can take a fiat little shapeless 
bit of straw, perch it on one side of her head and add a 
stick-up of some kind that soars heavenward with a “get 
there” determination, and all her friends will enthuse 
overit. To gain the desired height on this hat, plaid ribbon 
in the brightest of colourings is arranged in flaring loops. 





s Midsummer 





e summer has actually arrived the Parisienne has 
tired of her straw hats and is seeking one of silk and its 
A white cord-like material has been swathed 
around the head in Turkish fashion for this turban, and at 
four corners white wings are poised so lightly that one might 
think birds had lit there of their own accord. 





allied fabrics. 


Not since the days of our grandmothers have wraps 
attracted the interest they have this summer. Though this 
little coatee is modern in construction, it is exploited in 
an old-time material, a changeable taffeta, and is trimmed 
with box-plaited ruffles and quillings like those with which 
the belles of generations ago adorned theirs. 


A touch of the Roman striped materials makes many 
blouses akin this season, though there are sure to be cer- 
tain distinguishing features. The Roman stripes on this 
blouse are in blue and yellow on a creamy linen background 
and appear in the straight little peplum, the revers and in 
the standing collar. The kimono-like foundation is of 
navy blue ninon and the vest is of tulle. 


Madness 





In “Truth” Grace George wears a frock of white charmeuse, the embroidered gold tunic 
broadly swathed by the charmeuse studded with cabochons of peacock blue and gold em- 
broidery. In the same act Isabel Irving looks remarkably well in a brown crépe de Chine 
and chiffon costume in contrast to the cerise taffeta frock worn by Fanny Hartz. 

In the following acts Miss George appears in an orchid pink frock and a white crépe de 
Chine gown with old Japanese blue embroidered belt. 


“Clothes, I love them’’—Grace George 
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NOTHING IS THOUGHT RARE WHICH IS NOT NEW AND FOLLOW’D; YET WE KNOW 
THAT WHAT WAS WORN FULL MANY YEARS AGO COMES INTO GRACE AGAIN. 
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Polly is a vivacious young New York matron, prominent in the Long Island Colony, who is making a round 


of visits in England. 


LONDON, June first. 

Dear Lambie, 

HAT a change from New York! My first 

days in London leave me quite limp from 

excitement and exhaustion. Here I find 
palaces, ducal residences, crowded narrow streets, 
with their amusing looking ‘“ Bobbies,” and 
dotted everywhere is Tommy Atkins, as_pictur- 
esque as a little tin soldier in “’Is crimson ‘ walk- 
ing out’ jacket and ’aughty hair!” small-but- 
to-the-point-shops and, above all, chimney pots! 
And what courtesy one receives here, there and 
everywhere — just as though the queen’s crown on 
your lovely American brow could be seen peeping be- 
neath the brim of your tiny French hat. For,Omy! 
the hats are tiny — and one must havea long cloak— 
a Waist that comes from the shoulders and stops at 
the knees and the rest then as tight as you dare to 
your ankles —and it was#o I stood before Monsieur 
Jean Worth the other day when he exclaimed: 
‘** Madame, you are perfect for you have even antici- 
pated the fashions of the Rue de la Paix”’—‘“ cor- 
rectly pronounced Pay Street,” I added, and as the 
Italians so nicely ‘put it, “Qui rompa paga”—! 
For truly one’s purse becomes quite torn and bleed- 
ing if one gives in to all these bewildering tempta- 
tions—poor Oscar Wilde said that the only way to 
get rid of temptation was by giving in to it! 

We motored over the other afternoon to see the 
Polo practice game between Hurlingham and the 
English challenging team and hereby hangs a tale! 
Now, my dear, if you want me to make you a very 
fabulously rich person, please accept my quiet tip 
and bet your soul and all on our American four! 
Be discreet and cautious, telling no one, and forever 
after shall ye abide in Marble Halls! I tell this 
to you in spite of the fact that at a delightful 
little supper, given at the Carlton, Lord Wim- 
borne confided to me that he had great faith in 
his team. All the smart women were swathed in 
furs of every description, from the wiry fox, clasp- 
ing warmly milady’s soft throat, to the glory of 
the sable coat down to the ground, but this is an 
old English custom. Yesterday, we lunched at 
the Ritz, and there saw the world and his wife. 
Here a table with English beauties, there, near the 
window, sat a celebrated English actress and her 
lovely daughter with a party, and in the corner a 
bride and groom from New York with their English 
cousin. * The room was crowded and hot, and I 
was bored, as for the first time it was far too much 
like what I had just left on the other side. 

The gala performance 

But now to tell you of my first experience at a 
Gala Performance, commanded by His Majesty, in 
honour of the King and Queen of Denmark, who 
are here on a visit. The Operas selected were “La 
Tosca,’ “La Bohéme,” and ‘Aida’ — Nellie 
Melba, Emmy Destinn, and Scotti sang divinely, 
for as Owen Meredith expressed it in his “ Aux 
Italiens,”’ “‘ Mario can soothe with a tenor note the 
souls in Purgatory.” 

But that was not all! For, from the moment we 
drove along the streets, all alive with gaily waving 
British and Danish flags, and lined with tall long- 
drawn-out “Bobbies,” from the time we entered 
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she took an active part. 


the Opera House, which was festooned from pit to 
dome in artificial roses (enthusiastic but prudent), all 
the air was filled with thrills of anticipation! The 
stalls cost a small fortune, and therefore we sat 
firmly in them! Then our eyes feasted indeed on 
a scintillant array of brilliancy and magnificence, 
which I haverrarely, if ever, seen equalled, and 
certainly never surpassed. The air was simply 


bristling with coronets, tiaras, and bejewelled 
beauties. The very atmosphere seemed to glow 


with a shimmer of diamonds and precious stones. 
“Bright the lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men. 

Over in one Wox stood Winston Churchill with 
his still handsome American mother — and so on 
and on around that glittering horseshoe, il 
my eyes lighted on the Royal box—in the e 
of the house. By 8:30 the place was packed, aid 
only awaited the royal presence for the first ovér- 
ture to begin. And then I observed a curious thing: 
all the house remained standing, even the orchestra 
facing the Royal box. We had not long’ to wait, 
for true to the old saying, “‘ Punctmality is the po- 
liteness of kings,’’ almost on the Moke of the tifhe 
stated one heard on all sides, “‘Here they ar@}” 
The orchestra began the Natiorlal Anthem apd 
there they really were. The ng entered ‘the 
box first with the Queen of Denmark, followed 
by Queen Mary and the King of Denmark—a 
magnificent-looking fellow, of six feet four inchés, 
and so on came the procession, ladies in wait- 
ing, maids of honour, and gentlemen in waiting. 
Much to my delight, the Queen-Mother -Alexandra 
took her position in the middle of the box—she is 
still very beautiful. The Queen sat on her right, 
the Queen of Denmark on her ieft. The King is 
very small, and H. R. H. the-Prince of Wales looks 
no more than a child of twelwe years—though I am 
told he has already passed his nineteenth birthday. 
I am quite sure there witl be no more English Kings 
if they keep getting any smaller! 

The militants 

The evening passed without a hitch until after the 
curtain had descended on the second act, when a 
wild shriek from the gallery, just over the Royal 
box, accompanied by a shower of pamphlets, pro- 
claimed the presence of the Militant Suffragette! 
However, without a moment’s delay, five or six 
gentlemen sprang from their seats, and the disturb- 
ance was quelled. Altogether it was a most inter- 
esting evening. Outside the carriages of state re- 
minded me of Cinderella’s beautiful coach, their 
highly ornamented bodies being emblazoned with 
the arms of many ducal houses, two powdered foot- 
men standing in the rear wearing cockaded hats and 
brilliant coloured becaped cloaks. Alas indeed, for 
the fast vanishing glory of all these quaint pictur- 
esque customs, which this age of motors and rush is 
speedily obliterating. The other evening, after a 
delightful dinner at Claridge’s, we looked in at the 
Hippodrome and Ethel Levy, who seems to have 
captivated every one over here, and is having a 
succes fou, having been taken up by many of the 
smart people; night after night she is invited to 
suppers where she brilliantly holds forth, after her 
unique fashion. She is playing in ‘‘ The Tango 
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In letters to a friend she gives this interesting glimpse of the London season in which 


Girl,” and her gowns are fous gu’il y a plus de 
chic. Three changes she makes—each one being 
perfect of its kind—to say nothing of her black 
evening gown, which is the nicest thing I have 
seen for many aday. Harry Tate is in the same 


“ 


Racing at Newmarket 

The last two days have been devoted to sport, 
and I have been spending a joyous time at that 
Mecca of all lovers of the thoroughbred—New- 
market. After getting comfortable lodgings at the 
“Rutland Arms,” a dear old-fashioned inn, where 
in the days gone by many a coach and mail-phaeton 
has drawn up in the ancient courtyard to discharge 
its cargo of sportsmen, we strolled up High Street, 
and greatest of all privileges, I was permitted to peep 
into each room of the sacred precincts of the famous 
Jockey Club. Not least in interest was the beauti- 
ful Golden Vase in the centre of the dining-room 
table, supported by the polished hoof of the world- 
renowned Eclipse. 

The Newmarket Handicap 

This is the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. 
Here are assembled a very representative gather- 
ing of the racing world. In the paddock and 
Club enclosures are many well-known faces. The 
weather is still too chilly for flimsy togs, and all 
women are sporting their tailor-mades; not a few 
still clinging to fur, and some with the long mil- 
itary-looking cloth capes. On returning to the 
enclosure my ears are greeted with the ever present 
chorus of bookies from the iron railings: ‘’Ere you 
are! ’Ere you are! Four to one on the field, bar 
one. ’Ere you are!” And so it all goes, until the 
real, for me, great event of the day takes place; 
for lo! can it really be!—Yes! there go the numbers 
up, and I have “‘copped”’ the winner of the New- 
market Handicap; Mr. Wyndham’s ‘“‘ Jim White” 
just beating Lord Cadogan’s great horse ‘“‘The 
Curragh.”’ So now with a purse full of crisp notes, 
I must off again to London town and celebrate my 
first English racing success in due form. 

Before saying “Au revoir,’ I must not forget to 
tell you of the joy I had in seeing dear Mrs. Pat 
Campbell in her new play “Pygmalion”! We went 
to her room after the performance, and there I met 
her new husband, Cornwallis-West, quite a “‘ Darling 
of the Gods,” I promise you—and I am sure they 
are dwelling in celestial clouds of Bliss-dom. She 
also presented Mr. Bernard Shaw, who has, as usual, 
acquitted himself very brilliantly in this his latest 
production; though, entre nous, 1 do not think the 
play is built to fit exactly Mrs. Pat’s exquisite lines, 
which are strictly on the ‘(femme séduisante” plan. 
What could have been more wonderfully appealing 
than her beautiful self in “Bella Donna’? In 
‘“*Pygmalion,” there is just a touch of the vulgar, 
which hurts one’s senses, and does not mean Mrs. 
Beautiful Pat. Next week comes the Derby, to 
which all England moves en masse, and after which, 
I will take flight to the frills and furbelows of my 
beloved Paris. If all this news from Heaven de- 
presses you too much, then join me quickly. 

Best love to you all. 
PoLLy. 
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of Feminism 


From the painting 
by Adolfo Magrini 
REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF 
PAUL WENZEL, N. Y. 
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EDGAR SALTUS 


Most of us are accustomed to associate ‘‘ Votes for Women” with the term feminism, but Floriline Schopenhauer 


declares that suffrage is only an unimportant detail. 


And in her usual entertaining fashion, she demonstrates that 


what the success of feminism really means is the passing of such agreeable vanities as beauty and love. 


Y dear father, who, as you may know, was 
deeply religious, knelt at every shrine, which 
perhaps is only polite, but before the high 

altar of feminism he never bowed. In his day it 
had not been raised. I remember speaking to him 
once on the subject of fashions in general and of 
asking him what he thought was becoming to fat 
women. “The dark,’ he answered. That was 
all he knew or cared about larger feminists. 

But if he had known I can fancy his saying: 
“Fifi””—that was his pet name for me—“ the man in 
the street and the woman in the subway stand, 
particularly in the rush hours, on a footing of entire 
equality and they do so not because they are equally 
strong but because they are equally weak, not 
because they are equally intelligent but because 
they are equally stupid. The average man is merely 
a fatherly woman, the average woman is merely 
a motherly man. Except for their hair that is the 
sole difference between them. As for the suffra- 
gette, she is not only man’s equal, she is equal to 
anything. But where is my harp?” 
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Then, harp in hand, he would have sung some lay 
of ancient times. In his endearing tremolo, which 
usually wandered off the key—it was for his faults 
I loved him—he would have told of. Ishtar and of 
Isis, the great divinities of the morning lands, who 
fevered perhaps but who freed. He would have told, 
too, of Rome, where in the eye of the gods if 
not of the law, woman was man’s equal when 
not his superior. But he would have told too, 
of Paul who enjoined on her silence and sub- 
mission. 

With that for envoi, he would have turned and 
said: ‘Fifi, it was St. Paul who gratified Europe 
with the theory of feminine inferiority. Apart 
from Christendom, that is also the idea of the cave- 
man, of the bushman, of the savage, but barring 
Islam, the Orient generally and the barnyard, no- 
where else will you find it. Even insects know 
better. Consider the bee hive. Why, there are 
spider brides that eat their husbands.” 

That is the way he might, I think, have put it 
and if I am right he would not have been wrong. 
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In any event it is perhaps obvious that today the 
majority of vocations which men follow are exer- 
cised by imbeciles whom women, of the most 
ordinary capacity, could readily replace, better 
even, since women do not drink, except when they 
are thirsty. 


Agreeable insults 


Feminism does not advance that platitude. It 
takes it for granted. For feminism is not an insur- 
rection of woman against man but of woman against 
herself, or more exactly against the defects developed 
in her by the Pauline injunction. Weighted by it 
and being because of it the inferior of man not 
merely in his estimation but in her own, she became 
a parasite, either ignorant or frivolous and usually 
both. Barring notable and inevitable exceptions, 
that is her secular and composite photograph. 
But realizing recently that this was all nonsense, 
that she is just as good as you, sir, that her head is 
as clear, her mind as active, her abilities as pro- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Berlin studio, occupies to-day the Chateau de Bellevue, an extensive estate on the 
banks of the Seine, six miles from Paris. The long white colonnaded building perched 
on a high hill and looking down on the city of Paris has been done over and decorated under 
the direction of Paul Poiret and the beauty-loving Isadora. Its vast interior lends itself 
marvelously to the plans which Miss Duncan is so wonderfully carrying out. In time she 
hopes to have one hundred boys and girls ranging in age from six to twenty-one under her 
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[°Berts DUNCAN’S School for Dancing, begun ten years ago on a small scale in her 
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charge. The entering age is from six to nine, and the graduating or “finished” age is 
twenty-one. The Chateau is now the home of forty children. 

ere, surrounded by all .hat is beautiful in nature, the two score students are being 
taught to express fn dancing the emotion produced by the beauty about them. All move- 
ments of nature are studied; the passing of the clouds, the flight of birds through the air, 
the waving of trees, all inspire the slender graceful sprites who are known as “Isadora’s 
Children.” As the students join the classes in their childhood, they receive a most perfect 





then comes the Duncan 


physical training and the careful education given children in well bred French families. 
In their daily intercourse with Miss Duncan and her aides, who have themselves been 

taught by the American dancer, these fortunate children learn to be free in thought as well 

asinmovement. Their already alert imaginations are trained as carefully as their muscles. 

In the vast Salle de Danse, the students spend many hours posing in wonderful living 

Pictures, or in practising graceful classic dances. Modern dancing, she tells her students 

and her visitors, is but a weird acrobatic performance and those who “trot,” “tango” or 
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UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


“hesitate” are but contortionists. When it is not too cold or stormy, the children dance on 
thelawn. They also have luncheon and tea out of doors, although there is a very delightful 
refectory whose walls are nearly all windows which open on one of the beautiful gardens. 

pstairs are bed-rooms, fifty of them! And a great bed in each, for not even in their 
slumbers are these dancers-in-embryo permitted to feel restrained. Freedom, beauty and 
grace are the Duncan watchwords. In each bed-room is a Greek statuette, or a Botticelli, 
and throughout the great corridors are Greek statues of rare beauty. 
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Madame X.,a 
symphony in a black 
and white striped 
voile skirt with gray 
taffeta jacket, and 
the Marquise C., a 
harmony in chest- 
nut and white with 
an Indian chief's 
head-dress devel- 
oped into a hat. 


Weddings are always interesting, even in this 
country where the fifteen minute ceremony is 
quickly over, but in Paris they are a ceremonial 
to be considered wisely and not entered into 
hastily; at least that is Lady Duff Gordon's idea 
of the wedding of the ‘“‘ haut monde”’ which she 
attended recently. She relates in detail the 
‘*‘ordeal’’ and describes the frocks in her letter 
for this month. 


Paris, June, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 
HAVE just come through one of the most 


The Last Word 
in Fashions 


The simplicity of this yellow and white 
embroidered crépe frock will appeal to 
Lucile’s American and English admirers, 
especially when the Romney picture hat 

























exhausting experiences imaginable, as aguest at {Fidded. 
1 wedding of the ‘“‘haut monde”’ in Paris. The 
old adage *‘ To marry in haste, you repent at leisure” 
. » Swe — art at , » anal . . 4 2 ee — 
does not apply in France; certainly the saying, to groomsmen, who are in evening dress! The metesion 
have any meaning here, ought to be written ‘‘To This arrangement, I think, is very coat becomes an 
marry at leisure, and before the ceremony is over, inferior to ours though the brides- object Fs fevulinces 
> : ° ” : .. 46 evelo in 
you have time to be repenting twenty times. maids get their “‘moment” later even omane pe ag ar 
Do you know that it has taken nearly four hours in this endless ceremony. with Nattier blue 
from start to finish to tie up this young couple in When all the guests are seated and rey qaviated by a 
. . pas , : 99D . oRaake igen . hg a re of the same ma- 
the bonds of Holy Matrimony”? At ten o clock the young couple have been “ar cack aan te f 
we began at the “ Mairie”’ and finished the legal ranged” in their proper positions shaded flowers. 


part of the ceremony after a good deal of waiting 
about, which gave me ample time to study the 
frocks of the lady guests, of the bride, and of the 
bridesmaids. These I will tell you about later, 
for after all they are the “raison d’étre” of this 
letter. 

At twelve o’clock the religious ceremony took 
place in a favourite church, all the guests following 
the bride and bridegroom from the ‘“ Mairie,” for 
although they are legally man and wife, spiritually 
they do not consider themselves as such till the 
religious ceremony is completed. 

In England the guests stroll in and sit down in the 
seats allotted to them, but in Paris you wait at the 
door for the bride. On her arrival the organ bursts 
into Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, and the pro- 
cession is formed, headed by two gorgeously-dressed 
male creatures, in red and gold, with long staffs 
in their hands; next comes the bride, leaning on the 
arm of her nearest male relative, with her train 
held by two small children; the bridegroom walks 
directly behind, with the bride’s mother, and is 
followed by all the guests, two and two, and lastly 
come the bridesmaids, leaning on the arms of the 
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inside the railed chancel by the red 

and gold gentlemen, the priests and 

choir-boys come in, and the religious ceremony 
takes place. After this is over, there is a most 
trying ordeal for ALL concerned (I say “all” with 
feeling), for the unfortunate couple who are now 
tied up in matrimony, as tightly as the law and 
religion can tie them, and the guests have to go 
through a performance with no “‘time-limit.”’” The 
poor things are now allowed to sit down, with their 
backs to the guests, in what look like comfortable 
armchairs, while a special priest of the family 
gives them a heart-to-heart talk on their “duty” 
(with a capital “‘D”—such an unpleasant and ill- 
chosen word to start married life on) they have 
undertaken towards each other, and of the wife’s 
obedience to her husband (there is no “ Married 
Women’s Property Act” here in France). The 
priest works his own sweet will as to what he 
says, and goes on just so long as he feels inclined, 
knowing he has them and the guests completely 
at his mercy. No doubt this is the reason for the 
glad and cheering wedding march being played 
before the religious ceremony (instead of after, as 


The luxury of the 
rest hour becomes 
apparent when one 
can slip into this 
robe of gray em- 
broidered net 
banded with swans- 
down which only 
partially veils the 
flesh coloured char- 
meuse and lace 
underdress. 
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When the coat is 
removed the fact is 
revealed that the 
upper portion of the 
skirt and the blouse 
are of chiffon with 
embroidered collar 
and cuffs, 


(Lucile) 


By Lady Duff Gordon ae 
G 


Even on the 
warmest day of 
summer this putty 
coloured whipcord 
suit would not be 
oppressive. The 
coat is a charming- 
ly youthful model, 
belted and with high 
flaring collar 


This rest robe takes on 
the distinction of an in- 
formal dinner frock. 
White and silver lace are 
combined and bordered 
with black tulle, mounted 
over a pink underdress, 
and girdled with black and 
silver taffeta. 


When the “Quete”’ is over, and all is 
again quiet, the “‘red and gold” ones tell 
the bridegroom that the ordeal is at an 


This modern interpretation of the pannier = and and that he may conduct the bride 


frock gives an admirable opportunity for 
a characteristic Lucile colour combination 


to the vestry, where, for at least an 


of sea-foam green, blush pink and various hour, they stand while their guests pass 


blendings of the two. 


in England) so that they 
may have courage to bear 
this lengthy discourse. 
When at last his elo- 
quence has worked itself 
out, there comes the brides- 
maids’ “moment.” They 
form a procession with 
their groomsmen, headed 
by the “‘red and gold” ones 
who tap the ground loudly 
with their sticks to call 
attention to the fact that 
the “Quete” is about to 
commence. Then half the 
bridesmaids, hand in hand 
with their groomsmen and 
conducted by one of the 
“tappers,” go down one 
aisle and half down the 
other, holding little silk 
bags, to match thtir frocks, 
in which they collect money 
from friends and spectators 
alike for some deserving 
charity! During this part 
of the ceremony beautiful 
music is sung and played, 
but all the time the newly- 
married couple are left 
seated, still with their backs 
to the guests, up in the chan- 
cel all alone. I suppose there 
must be some meaning in 
this apparently cruel act. 
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by them, shaking hands and wishing 
them joy; there being no _ reception 
afterwards at the bride’s home, as in England. 

But I must tell you how “perfectly sweet” the 
bridesmaids looked in little Pompadour frocks, 
with peaked bodices and panniers of pale blue 
taffeta over petticoats of white and silver lace, 
caught up with wreaths of blue and pink silk roses. 
They had black Bergére hats, enwreathed with 
blue ribbons, but their whole appearance was quite 
spoilt by black shoes and stockings. 

And what of the bride’s dress? 

Well, I never think a bride’s dress is particularly 
interesting. It has to be white, and severe, and 
respectable-looking, and is, more or less, always 
trimmed with the family heirloom type of old lace. 
This one was no exception to the rule. Perhaps it 
was rather “more so” than usual, as the bride’s 
family can boast of heirloom lace since the time of 
Marie Antoinette. This was draped on the corsage 
(as the fashion papers say when they are describing 
Queen Mary’s appearance) and the court train was 
completely covered with a large scarf of Alengon, 
worth a King’s ransom. The skirt was plain and 
long, and of white satin (quite ordinary and unin- 
teresting). The bride wore a white veil over her 
face, but she was young, and very pretty; and after 
all, that is the essential. 

I am sending you sketches of Madam X. and 
the Marquise C. as they looked at Auteuil, the 
day King George and Queen Mary attended 
the races there. Both are very, very chic from 
the tips of their saucy hats to their well-shod feet. 

Yours sincerely, 


Lae Org {oct 
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Letters to a Husband 


By 


RUTH McENERY 
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from a Worn-out Wife 


STUART 


Another chatty instalment concerned mainly with yellow roses which were not meant for the maiden 
from Butte but which nevertheless made her very happy, a wager with a yellow curl as a forfeit, 


THE STORY 

Mrs. Jack Heminway has just arrived at Seafair 
Sanitarium, w a she finds the various elements ready 
for a delightfully complicated human mix-up—the 
“flute playing, nse ee maiden from Butte, the 
nerve-racked young woman in whom her absent hus- 
band wishes her to take an interest, two men of widely 
different types—the Brigand and the Canadian—and 
the usual chorus of attendants, doctors and other pa- 
tients of less importance to the story. To intensify the 
situation, the impression has gone abroad that she is 
unmarried, and the other women suit their conversa- 
tion to the mind of a “girl.” But, having sharp ears, 
Urs. Heminway catches many tidbits of talk. Being 
a fascinating blonde with a magnetic personality, of 
course things begin to happen to her. Deprived of her 
midday siestas on the roof by the attentions of the 
Canadian, the Brigand, and a small Joke-maker who 
is recuperating from typhoid, Mrs. Heminway diverts 
their interest by pinning to her pillow a long black 
braid like that displayed by the unpopular maiden 
from Butte. When this trick fails her she reverses the 
process, surreptitiously aitaching to the Butte’s pillow 
a yellow curl matching her ownin colour. The Butte’s 
snores drive the others away, but the Joke-man, led 
astray by the curl, lays a bunch of yellow roses on the 
Butte’s feet, much to her joy on awakening. 

1t the request of her husband, whom ‘‘nothing on 
earth could make her distrust,” Mrs. Heminway, laden 
with some of Jack’s chocolate s, calls on the mysterious 
Miss Carter and is horror-stricken to find an open letter 
there addressed to Miss Carter in her husband’s hand- 
writing, and slacks of empty candy boxes exactly like 
her own. Miss Carter, meantime, talks at random 
Hemin- 


about foreign missions and the tango. Mrs. 
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way goes away miserably jealous; her husband has not 
only been disloyal to her, but he has gone out of his way 
to lie about it, for he had said, casually, that he didn’t 
know the woman. She decides, however, that she will 
give no sign of her discovery, and after two days of 
writing letters and wee ping, she mails a letter to her 
husband, “‘a saccharine effusion,” but written in per- 


fect sincerity before she knew the worst. 


(Mail-time came, dear Jack, so I rushed off what 
I’d written and now, while it’s all fresh in my mind, 
I'll go ahead) 


E were——? 
Oh, yes, I remember. The Butte had 
just found my yellow roses. Well, of 


course, it was all funny, in a way, although a bit 
too much like horse-play for my conservative 
taste. Still, nobody, seeing the c catastrophe of the 
Canadian’s elimination, could say it wasn’t killingly 
funny; and yet, I, knowing the full humourous 
inwardness of it, laughed not at all. One needs 
perspective for comedy. The flute upon my bosom 
weighed a ton. The guilt on my conscience had 
buried my sense of humour fathoms deep. 

When I ventured to lift my head a little to see 
if the curl was in sight, I saw only a pile of upset 
bedding. No glint of gold, at once to comfort and 
affright me. Sol lay back, limp-spirited and weary, 
and waited; but the roofers were slow to disperse 
and when I finally ventured to rise it was twilight 
and a crescent moon mocked me with her silver 
horns while I strolled across the roof, restored the 
flute as I had taken it, dropping it with my veil 
in the vicinity of the comedy cot, recovering the 
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veil and tripping nervously away, my heart over- 
flowing with gratitude to Almighty God to be freed 
of this witness. 

Just supposing the Butte had yelled for her flute 
as soon as she waked—as she most certainly would 
have done but for the diversion of the roses! Where 
would I have been? Realizing my narrow escape, 
you may know how I felt, Jack, when hearing steps 
behind me just as I reached the door, I glanced back 
to see my poor victim, roses and all, scurrying back 
for her forgotten treasure. 

Did I wait to see her find it? Not I, beloved 
One! The flute episode instantly became ancient 
history in the face of a new menace. What about 
my little curl? Would she find it—and flourish it 
before the roof? I tell you, Jack, a yellow peril 
no bigger than a candle-flame threatened to fire 
my mine; and where would any of us have been 
after the explosion? And this it was, this dread, 
that sent your poor wife with all speed to her room. 

Never again, Jack! 

However, nothing happened at supper. I went 
down smiling in sheer despair, selected a seat where 
a mirror afforded me a reflection of comers and 
goers—played with my vinaigrette and my fan—and 
got my wind. 


The yellow roses 


It isn’t a bad manoeuvre, Jack, when the enemy 
is uncertain, this mirror business; and you can imag- 
ine how thrilled I was when, almost immediately 
after I took my seat, my point of vantage gave me 
the Butte striding in majestically, arrayed in canary 
satin with a great corsage of yellow roses. She had 
even ‘substituted yellow | for the red ribbon upon her 




















hair. But the gold of her cos- 
tume was as nothing to the 
radiance of her beaming face. 

Of course, I had to see more 
of the play, and so, after supper, 
I drifted with the crowd into the 
parlour, instead of dashing back 
to my room to be confronted 
by my conscience and no end of 
mental bugaboos. 

Poor Butte! And poor old 
Blessy! Yes,I did pity myself, 
for it seemed to me I was being 
sent all the way to hell for in- 
sufficient cause. It was hard 
on us both, although I have 
never seen the Butte look half 
so happy, and I assure you the 
institutional smile wasn’t in it 
with my beaming face. 

But before we go any further, 
Jack, let me tell you about 
those roses. It was the little 
joker who brought them, and 
the way of it was this: You see, 
he likes to come and stand and 
talk to me and I’ve grown rather 
to esteem him. He isn’t half 
bad, the little joke-man. [ tell 
you, it takes grit for a man who 
has lost abig job through ty- 
phoid fever to take care of him- 
self through his convalescence 
by industry, and to do it with 
merriment, and that’s what 
that little man is accomplishing. 

Well, to go back to the roses, 
it was this way: One day, he 
startled me by calmly remark- 
ing that he had just made ten 
dollars off my head, and before 
I could question him, he went on 
to repeat the refrain of a certain 
poem inspired by same (head)— 
a refrain which ran like this: 


“And the yellow roses hid them 
in her hair, golden hair, 

For the gold of yellow roses is 
her hair!"’ 


Whereupon I denied the 
colour, of course, contending 
that yellow hair was no more 
true yellow than was red _ hair 
red, these tints being merely ap- 
proximations; but he kept on 
insisting until finally he said 
that with my permission, he 
would send me half the price of 
the poem in golden roses if I 
would forfeit a curl to him if he 
proved right, which, of course, 
I promptly agreed todo. See? 

So I understood instantly 
when I saw him lay the roses on 
the foot of the cot where I was 
supposed to be sleeping—and it 
was just like him to do it im- 
personally and disappear, and 
not hang around for thanks. 
They did match, Dear. Ill tell 
you about that presently. 

And now, of course, he has 
reason to believe on evidence 
that I conspicuously gave his 
roses away. I saw him see me 
when we came out for supper— 
and the worst. of it is I may never explain. 

Well, when I got into the parlour, who do you 
suppose came rushing up to me most effusively? 
Who but the Butte, herself, a great giant canary. 
If you’d seen her, you’d never call me your little 
canary again. She looked more Amazonian, more 
Brobdignagian than ever. But she’s a nice woman, 
Dear, though as crazy as a loon, as you’ll see pres- 
ently, and your wife is utterly no good. 

She had come, she said, ‘‘to tell me of her joy,” 
and why do you suppose? Because, forsooth, I was 
the only person in this place who had been kind to her! 

Ye gods! Talk about coals of fire! Your wife’s 
pate is charcoal. It is true, I had sympathized 
with her inwardly, and in the all-night flute business, 
—she’s better of that, now—I never let on to any 
one here how it kept me awake. But I’ve neglected 
her utterly, which was mean, and everybody else 
hating her for nothing. Well, maybe she felt my 
latent sympathy, for here she stood looking trust- 
fully into my eyes and trying to tell me “ what those 
yellow roses meant to her.” 

Of course, knowing the truth about the roses, 
this frightened me a little. It was so crazy! Did 
you ever feel your knees suddenly give way? 
Really, between fear and remorse, I felt as ill as if 
I'd been caught stealing—a sense of my crime and 
of never-being-able-to-explain overwhelming me. 
For a second even speech deserted me, but before 
I knew what I should say or do, that inner some- 
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‘*My dinner tray, and after that a date in the treatment room. 
I tell you one has to hustle to keep up with this rest routine.’ 


thing-or-other which comes to our rescue when life 
is altogether too hard had spoken for me, and in a 
tone quite reassuring, I heard it say, ‘“‘Do tell me 
about it!” 

And then, affrighted and self-accusing, before 
she had a chance to tell me anything, I hastened to 
assure her of several perfectly obvious things, the 
only one that I clearly recall being that J was not 
half so good as I looked. You see, I was on a blind 
search for some sort of sincerity and the devious 
ways of deceit were new to me. If I stumbled, 
is there any wonder? 

Then, to make matters worse, while she stood 
there, I happened to see the little joke-man, donor 
of the roses and unconscious conspirator with me in 
this pathetic comedy, watching us from behind 
the palms, and I just couldn’t stand it, so I whis- 
pered: “Suppose we go up to my room and have a 
little talk.” 


A talk with the Butte 


I felt as if I were taking my life in my hands when 
I said it, too, for really, she seemed utterly crazy 
as she stood there hugging those roses, but I said to 
myself, ‘If she murders you and flings you out of the 
window into the sea, it’s good enough for you, Blessy 
Heminway! And she’s the one to do it, too!” 

However, we were both laughing when we went 
up, and when I had turned on all the lights and given 
her my best chair and laid your last box of choco- 
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lates upon her lap, her delight 
gave me full reward, and really, 
sitting there in her pretty 
clothes, she seemed less danger- 
ous. 

Th:_/ to make good with my- 
self by one genuine act, I showed 
her your picture and fold her 
who you were! Yes, I did, really, 
and she promised néver to tell 
and she will not. I’m sure of it. 

She was very sweet about it 
all—-said she was really glad to 
know I was married because I 
would better understand. Then 
she confided that she had a 
lover ‘“‘a stunning fellow— the 
very handsomest!’’ And that 
scared me to death again and 
made me think of the flute- 
playing and what the nurse had 
said which I hadn’t believed 
but couldn’t quite forget—that 
the Brigand was her fiancé, you 
remember? And he _ doesn’t 
know her—and I wished we 
were back in the parlour, alive. 

Poor dear! Somehow, it al- 
most broke my heart to see her 
sitting there hugging my roses 
and speaking of love. Of course, 
I had no idea what the connec- 
tion could be, in her mind, 
between the imagined lover and 
the incidental, accidental roses, 
but I could wait and be kind. 
I could have done that, even if 
there hadn’t been an indescrib- 


tenderness in her voice, while 
she offered me what to her was 
her utmost confidence. 

And, Jack, her name is Daisy 
Butterfield, and she sprang upon 
her chair when my ball of knit- 
ting-silk rolled across the floor, 
and she thinks woman suffrage 
“positively immodest.” So she 
confided while she devoured 
your chocolates like a school- 
girl. Thus, with her otherwise 
masculine proportions, is the 
feminine balance kept true. 

And, by the way, she says this 
is her third engagement, both 
the others having been broken 
by mine disasters, and she blush- 
ingly confided that her love for 
this third man, after romance 
had seemed gone forever out of 
her life, is “‘as ardent as a 
young girl’s,”’ which was patheti- 
cally naive. By the way, she’s 
only twenty-nine, ten years less 
than my guess, but brain fever 
followed by nerve wreckage has 
no doubt aged her. However, 
as she sat there, feminized by 
dainty clothes and her mood, she 
didn’t look twenty-five, and I 
told her so, too. It isn’t often 
possible to pay her a compli- 
ment, poor soul. 

“And to think he’s coming!” 

The ejaculation was apropos 
of nothing, but she bent her lips 
to the roses as she said it, and I 
looked around swiftly to make sure there was noth- 
ing for me to stumble against, in case I should 
suddenly have to run. But her voice was even 
and reassuring as she went on: 

“He always sends these Persian roses ahead, to 
prepare me. It’s the symbol of our mine, ‘The 
Golden Rose.’” 

The mystery 

Then, presently, she added: 

‘But what gets me is how he managed to get ’em 
to me, there on the roof! And to my very cot! 
Ain’t it foo romantic! I was tempted to quiz 
Beauregard Davis, and then I wouldn’t. I'd rather 
make believe he just wafted ’°em to me. He’s all 
for romance. I’ve got his roses, an’ that’s all I care 
for.” And she pressed the top roses of her corsage 
against her cheek, tenderly. 

What could I say to her? After an absurd pause, 
saved only by the chocolate creams, what I really 
did say was: 

““When do you expect him?” 

“Any minute,” she chuckled, “just any minute! 
I almost hesitated to come up with you, for fear 
I’d miss him, so I must be going.” 

And with a friendly glance at your photograph as 
she.rose, she added, 

“Yours is real nice looking, awful toney but not 
the sort I’d suspect you of, hardly. I’d look for 

(Continued on page 70) 


able poignant note of feminine . 
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Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


By 


RUTH McENERY 


STUART 


Another chatty instalment concerned mainly with yellow roses which were not meant for the maiden 
from Butte but which nevertheless made her very happy, a wager with a yellow curl as a forfeit, 


THE STORY 

Mrs. Jack Heminway has just arrived at Seafair 
Sanitarium, where she finds the various elements ready 
for a delightfully complicated human mix-up—the 
flute-playing, sleep-walking maiden from Butte, the 
nerve-racked young woman in whom her absent hus- 
band wishes her to take an interest, two men of widely 
different types—the Brigand and the Canadian—and 
the usual chorus of attendants, doctors and other pa- 
tients of less importance to the story. To intensify the 
situation, the impression has gone abroad that she is 
unmarried, and the other women suit their conversa- 
lion to the mind of a “girl.” But, having sharp ears, 
Mrs. Heminway catches many tidbits of talk. Being 
a fascinating blonde with a magnetic personality, of 
course things begin to happen to her. Deprived of her 
midday siestas on the roof by the attentions of the 
Canadian, the Brigand, and a small Joke-maker who 
is recuperating from typhoid, Mrs. Heminway diverts 
their interest by pinning to her pillow a long black 
braid like that displayed by the unpopular maiden 
from Butte. When this trick fails her she reverses the 
process, surreptitiously attaching to the Butte’s pillow 
a yellow curl matching her own in colour. The Butte’s 
snores drive the others away, but the Joke-man, led 
astray by the curl, lays a bunch of yellow roses on the 
Butte’s feet, much to her joy on awakening. 

At the request of her husband, whom “nothing on 
earth could make her distrust,” Mrs. Heminway, laden 
with some of Jack’s chocolates, calls on the mysterious 
Miss Carter and ts horror-stricken to find an open letter 
there addressed to Miss Carter in her husband’s hand- 
writing, and stacks of empty candy boxes exactly like 
her own Wiss Carter, meantime, talks at random 
about foreign missions and the tango. Mrs. Hemin- 
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and an unexpected illness. 


way goes away miserably jealous; her husband has not 
only been disloyal to her, but he has gone out of his way 
lo lie about it, for he had said, casually, that he didn’t 
know the woman. She decides, however, that she will 
give no sign of her discovery, and after two days of 
writing letters and weeping, she mails a letter to her 
husband, “a saccharine effusion,” but written in per- 


fect sincerity before she knew the worst. 


Mail-time came, dear Jack, so I rushed off what 
‘d written and now, while it’s all fresh in my mind, 
‘ll go ahead) 


E were——? 
Oh, yes, I remember. The Butte had 


just found my yellow roses. Well, of 
course, it was all funny, in a way, although a bit 
too much like horse-play for my conservative 
taste. Still, nobody, seeing the catastrophe of the 
Canadian’s elimination, could say it wasn’t killingly 
funny; and yet, I, knowing the full humourous 
inwardness of it, laughed not at all. One needs 
perspective for comedy. The flute upon my bosom 
weighed a ton. The guilt on my conscience had 
buried my sense of humour fathoms deep. 

When I ventured to lift my head a little to see 
if the curl was in sight, I saw only a pile of upset 
bedding. No glint of gold, at once to comfort and 
affright me. SoTI lay back, limp-spirited and weary, 
and waited; but the roofers were slow to disperse 
and when I finally ventured to rise it was twilight 
and a crescent moon mocked me with her silver 
horns while I strolled across the roof, restored the 
flute as I had taken it, dropping it with my veil 
in the vicinity of the comedy cot, recovering the 
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veil and tripping nervously away, my heart over- 
flowing with gratitude to Almighty God to be freed 
of this witness. 

Just supposing the Butte had yelled for her flute 
as soon as she waked—as she most certainly would 
have done but for the diversion of the roses! Where 
would I have been? Realizing my narrow escape, 
you may know how I felt, Jack, when hearing steps 
behind me just as I reached the door, I glanced back 
to see my poor victim, roses and all, scurrying back 
for her forgotten treasure. 

Did I wait to see her find it? Not I, beloved 
One! The flute episode instantly became ancient 
history in the face of a new menace. What about 
my little curl? Would she find it—and flourish it 
before the roof? I tell you, Jack, a yellow peril 
no bigger than a candle-flame threatened to fire 
my mine; and where would any of us have been 
after the explosion? And this it was, this dread, 
that sent your poor wife with all speed to her room. 

Never again, Jack! 

However, nothing happened at supper. I went 
down smiling in sheer despair, selected a seat where 
a mirror afforded me a reflection of comers and 
goers—played with my vinaigrette and my fan—and 
got my wind. 


The yellow roses 


It isn’t a bad manoeuvre, Jack, when the enemy 
is uncertain, this mirror business; and you can imag- 
ine how thrilled I was when, almost immediately 
after I took my seat, my point of vantage gave me 
the Butte striding in majestically, arrayed in canary 
satin with a great corsage of yellow roses. She had 
even substituted yellow for the red ribbon upon her 

















hair. But the gold of her cos- 
tume was as nothing to the 
radiance of her beaming face. 

Of course, I had to see more 
of the play, and so, after supper, 
I drifted with the crowd into the 
parlour, instead of dashing back 
to my room to be confronted 
by my conscience and no end of 
mental bugaboos. 

Poor Butte! And poor old 
Blessy! Yes,I did pity myself, 
for it seemed to me I was being 
sent all the way to hell for in- 
sufficient cause. It was hard 
on us both, although I have 
never seen the Butte look half 
so happy, and I assure you the 
institutional smile wasn’t in it 
with my beaming face. 

But before we go any further, 
Jack, let me tell you about 
those roses. It was the little 
joker who brought them, and 
the way of it was this: You see, 
he likes to come and stand and 
talk to me and I’ve grown rather 
to esteem him. He isn’t half 
bad, the little joke-man. [I tell 
you, it takes grit for a man who 
has lost abig job through ty- 
phoid fever to take care of him- 
self through his convalescence 
by industry, and to do it with 
merriment, and that’s what 
that little man is accomplishing. 

Well, to go back to the roses, 
it was this way: One day, he 
startled me by calmly remark- 
ing that he had just made ten 
dollars off my head, and before 
I could question him, he went on 
to repeat the refrain of a certain 
poem inspired by same (head)— 
a refrain which ran like this: 


“And the yellow roses hid them 
in her hair, golden hair, 

For the gold of yellow roses is 
her hair!” 


Whereupon I denied the 
colour, of course, contending 
that yellow hair was no more 
true yellow than was red hair 
red, these tints being merely ap- 
proximations; but he kept on 
insisting until finally he said 
that with my permission, he 
would send me half the price of 
the poem in golden roses if I 
would forfeit a curl to him if he 
proved right, which, of course, 
I promptly agreed to do. See? 

So I understood instantly 
when I saw him lay the roses on 
the foot of the cot where I was 
supposed to be sleeping—and it 
was just like him to do it im- 
personally and disappear, and 
not hang around for thanks. 
They did match, Dear. T’ll tell 
you about that presently. 

And now, of course, he has 
reason to believe on evidence 
that I conspicuously gave his 
roses away. I saw him see me 
when we came out for supper— 
and the worst of it is I may never explain. 

Well, when I got into the parlour, who do you 
suppose came rushing up to me most effusively? 
Who but the Butte, herself, a great giant canary. 
If you’d seen her, you’d never call me your little 
canary again. She looked more Amazonian, more 
Brobdignagian than ever. But she’s a nice woman, 
Dear, though as crazy as a loon, as you'll see pres- 
ently, and your wife is utterly no good. 

She had come, she said, “‘to tell me of her joy,” 
and why do you suppose? _ Because, forsooth, I was 
the only person in this place who had been kind to her! 

Ye gods! Talk about coals of fire! Your wife’s 
pate is charcoal. It is true, I had sympathized 
with her inwardly, and in the all-night flute business, 
—she’s better of that, now—TI never let on to any 
one here how it kept me awake. But I’ve neglected 
her utterly, which was mean, and everybody else 
hating her for nothing. Well, maybe she felt my 
latent sympathy, for here she stood looking trust- 
fully into my eyes and trying to tell me “ what those 
yellow roses meant to her.” 

Of course, knowing the truth about the roses, 
this frightened me a little. It was so crazy! Did 
you ever feel your knees suddenly give way? 
Really, between fear and remorse, I felt as ill as if 
I'd been caught stealing—a sense of my crime and 
of never-being-able-to-explain overwhelming me. 
For a second even speech deserted me, but before 
I knew what I should say or do, that inner some- 
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‘*My dinner tray, and after that a date in the treatment room. 
I tell you one has to hustle to keep up with this rest routine.’’ 


thing-or-other which comes to our rescue when life 
is altogether too hard had spoken for me, and in a 
tone quite reassuring, I heard it say, ‘‘Do tell me 
about it!” 

And then, affrighted and self-accusing, before 
she had a chance to tell me anything, I hastened to 
assure her of several perfectly obvious things, the 
only one that I clearly recall being that J was not 
half so good as I looked. You see, I was on a blind 
search for some sort of sincerity and the devious 
ways of deceit were new to me. If I stumbled, 
is there any wonder? 

Then, to make matters worse, while she stood 
there, I happened to see the little joke-man, donor 
of the roses and unconscious conspirator with me in 
this pathetic comedy, watching us from behind 
the palms, and I just couldn’t stand it, so I whis- 
pered: ‘Suppose we go up to my room and have a 
little talk.” 

A talk with the Butte 

I felt as if I were taking my life in my hands when 
I said it, too, for really, she seemed utterly crazy 
as she stood there hugging those roses, but I said to 
myself, “If she murders you and flings you out of the 
window into the sea, it’s good enough for you, Blessy 
Heminway! And she’s the one to do it, too!” 

However, we were both laughing when we went 
up, and when [ had turned on all the lights and given 
her my best chair and laid your last box of choco- 
4! 


lates upon her lap, her delight 
gave me full reward, and really, 
sitting there in her pretty 
clothes, she seemed less danger- 
ous. 

Then, to make good with my- 
self by one genuine act, I showed 
her your picture and fold her 
who you were! Yes, I did, really, 
and she promised néver to tell 
and she will not. I’m sure of it. 

She was very sweet about it 
all—said she was really glad to 
know I was married because I 
would better understand. Then 
she confided that she had a 
lover ‘“‘a stunning fellow— the 
very handsomest!’’ And that 
scared me to death again and 
made me think of the flute- 
playing and what the nurse had 
said which I hadn’t believed 
but couldn’t quite forget—that 
the Brigand was her fiancé, you 
remember? And he _ doesn’t 
know her—and I wished we 
were back in the parlour, alive. 

Poor dear! Somehow, it al- 
most broke my heart to see her 
sitting there hugging my roses 
and speaking of love. Of course, 
I had no idea what the connec- 
tion could be, in her mind, 
between the imagined lover and 
the incidental, accidental roses, 
but I could wait and be kind. 
I could have done that, even if 
there hadn’t been an indescrib- 
able poignant note of feminine 


she offered me what to her was 
her utmost confidence. 

And, Jack, her name is Daisy 
Butterfield, and she sprang upon 
her chair when my ball of knit- 
ting-silk rolled across the floor, 
and she thinks woman suffrage 
‘positively immodest.” So she 
confided while she devoured 
your chocolates like a school- 
girl. Thus, with her otherwise 
masculine proportions, is the 
feminine balance kept true. 

And, by the way, she says this 
is her third engagement, both 
the others having been broken 
by mine disasters, and she blush- 
ingly confided that her love for 
this third man, after romance 
had seemed gone forever out of 
her life, is ‘“‘as ardent as a 
young girl’s,” which was patheti- 
cally naive. By the way, she’s 
only twenty-nine, ten years less 
than my guess, but brain fever 
followed by nerve wreckage has 
no doubt aged her. However, 
as she sat there, feminized by 
dainty clothes and her mood, she 
didn’t look twenty-five, and I 
told her so, too. It isn’t often 
possible to pay her a compli- 
ment, poor soul. 

“‘ And to think he’s coming!” 

The ejaculation was apropos 
of nothing, but she bent her lips 
to the roses as she said it, and I 
looked around swiftly to make sure there was noth- 
ing for me to stumble against, in case I should 
suddenly have to run. But her voice was even 
and reassuring as she went on: 

“He always sends these Persian roses ahead, to 
prepare me. It’s the symbol of our mine, ‘The 
Golden Rose.’”’ 


The mystery 


Then, presently, she added: 

‘““But what gets me is how he managed to get ’em 
to me, there on the roof! And to my very cot! 
Ain’t it foo romantic! I was tempted to quiz 
Beauregard Davis, and then I wouldn’t. I’d rather 
make believe he just wafted ’em to me. He’s all 
for romance. I’ve got his roses, an’ that’s all I care 
for.” And she pressed the top roses of her corsage 
against her cheek, tenderly. 

What could I say to her? After an absurd pause, 
saved only by the chocolate creams, what I really 
did say was: 

“When do you expect him?” 

“Any minute,” she chuckled, “just any minute! 
I almost hesitated to come up with you, for fear 
I’d miss him, so I must be going.” 

And with a friendly glance at your photograph as 
she.rose, she added, 

“Yours is real nice looking, awful toney but not 
the sort I’d suspect you of, hardly. I’d look for 

(Continued on page 70) 


tenderness in her voice, while ' 






































































Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Miss Murie! Vanderbilt and Mrs. Samuel D. Riddle and Mrs. Bessie Dobson Altemus 
Mr. Ashbel T. Barney at the Whitney race of Philadelphia 


Mrs. David Dows of Mrs. Robert L. Montgomery and her daughter Mrs. Stacy B. Lloyd and Mrs. W. Frazier Harrison ' : 5 a | 
Westbury, L. I. of Philadelphia of Philadelphia a Se i ie SS 
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Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock of Westbury, and Mr. and Mrs. Mr. Francis Roche, and Mrs. Roderick Cameron i 
Francis Bishop of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. of New York Mrs. Peter Goelet Gerry of Washington 
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Mrs. Craig Biddle, the Countess of Craven, and the Countess of Granard. 


If you would see the Paris the Parisi 


June. 


This year ‘‘la grande saison””’ has 


ennes love, you should visit Paris in May and 
been unusually gay owing to the festivities 


attendant on the visit of the King and Queen of England. Many Americans, promi- 
nent on the social rostra, have been in evidence wearing costumes which would arouse 
the demon of envy in the hearts of their friends across the pond. 


Mrs, Perry Belmont. 


ARIS during the past month has passed suc- 
P cessively from one excitement to another; 

the official visit of the King and Queen of 
England, the commencement of “‘la Grande Saison,” 
and the return of the Russian dancers, the latter 
quite in the same class with the royal visit. 

Various teas and luncheons were given on the day 
of the arrival of the English sovereigns by those 
fortunate few possessing hotels on the Avenue Bois 
de Boulogne or the Champs Elysée. The duchesse 
de Talleyrand, née Gould, throws open her home for 
her friends, who viewed the royal procession from 
the terrace facing the Avenue. The duchesse, on 
this occasion, wore a very simple frock of black and 
white pin head checked chiffon, with a broad- 
brimmed, flat-crowned hat trimmed with flowers, 
and she carried an old rose parasol. 

Numerous Americans were present at the gala 
Royale at Auteuil, the duchess of Marlborough, 
who was staying in Paris for a few days, Lord and 
Lady Craven, who have been spending some time at 
the Ritz with Lady Craven’s mother, Mrs. Bradley- 
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Martin, and Lord and Lady Granard. The latter 
are planning to spend a good part of the season 
here, and have recently moved from the Ritz into 
the Mill’s apartment. 

At present, the quota of Americans in Paris is 
more than complete. Mrs. Clarence Mackay has 
taken a large apartment in the new residence quarter 
of the Champs de Mars. This is fast becoming one 
of the smartest sections in Paris, for after all the 
wealthy like luxury, and the atmosphere is more 
enjoyed when combined with light, air and comfort, 
which one gets on the Champs de Mars. 

Americans at the Ritz 

Mrs. Elisha Dyer has been at the Ritz for some 
time. She and Mrs. Chase were taking tea to- 
gether the other afternoon, Mrs. Dyer in a very 
smart tailor suit of blue serge braided in black, 
(one wears a cloth suit at almost any season of the 
year in Paris) and a small high crowned hat of shiny 
blue straw trimmed with a wreath of blue osprey 
fronds. Mrs. Chase wore a dark blue satin crépe 
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Our correspondent 
N has been everywhere, the Ritz, the races, the opening of the Champs Elysées Theatre, 
and the dozen and one other places where Americans congregate, and she tells you of 
the gowns, the hats, and the latest novelties worn by these well-dressed women 





suit with a hat to match. The Chases are habitués 
of the Ritz, for Mr. Chase is supposedly born with 
that species of palate which can find delectation 
only at the Plaza in New York or the Ritz in Paris. 

Mrs. Perry Belmont, after spending a gay season 
at Rome, has returned to this same favourite Amer- 
ican rendezvous. She was lunching in the restaurant 
the other day wearing a most becoming broad- 
brimmed sailor hat of black moiré, which matched 
her suit, a lacy blouse, and black patent leather 
boots with white kid tops. The latter are so much 
the rage here at present, that they must be remarked 
upon. Usually they are worn with serge skirts or 
black and white check suits bound with white 
braid. Whether the white braid necessitated the 
fashion of the white-topped shoe, or vice versa, 
no one can tell, but go together they do. 

After luncheon, to revert to Mrs. Belmont, she 
held quite a reception in the halls greeting old 
friends among whom were Elisha Dyer, Harry 
Lehr, and Mrs. Cecil Bingham. The latter 1s as 
beautiful as ever. Her sister Lady Newborough 





in Paris— 


Miss Margaret Andrews and Miss Roberta Willard. 








The Duchess of Marlborough. 


the Mecca of Americans 


Mrs. Harry La Montague and 
Baroness Henri de Rothschild. 


Countess Francis de Castéja 


(formerly Miss Katherine E. Garrison). 


has been in Paris off and on for the last month, 
but returned to London shortly after Mrs. Bingham 
arrived. One of Lady Newborough’s most becom- 
ing costumes, which she wore once or twice at 
luncheon, was a black charmeuse with a frilly lace 
chemisette, and a wide satin girdle in which was 
always tucked a nosegay of sweet peas. Either 
real or artificial, these posies are the favourite flower 
this spring, and are used on both corsage and hat. 

It is rather amusing to observe how very English 
an American can become once she marries an Eng- 
lish man and his title. Lady Lowther, for instance, 
not only speaks with an English accent, but wears 
as well shoes of an English cut; long, narrow and 
flat. From her feet, you would never dream she 
had a drop of American blood in her veins. Lady 
Craven also is essentially English, though at one of 
the races she was very smartly gowned in a natty, 
little, black, taffeta frock topped by a good looking 
Maria Guy model in white chip straw with wide 
spread white wings. The next day, however, she 
discarded this smartness and was wearing at lunch- 
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eon a typically English get-up consisting of a black 
and white checked cheviot dress and cape, with a 
tiny wing-trimmed hat which must have been sent 
direct from Bond Street. 

Lady Granard has retained more of the American 
chic, for without any disrespect to the English 
women, one must admit that though beautiful they 
are as a rule not well turned out! Lady Granard 
seems to combine the best that is American with 
the best that is English. She wears trig little Chér- 
uit suits, simple and graceful evening gowns, which 
are a perfect work of art, and very swagger hats. 
With a grey tailor-made of English whipcord, she 
wore a small black hat with a high crown and a 
narrow brim, the crown trimmed with two-inch 
wide bands of mustard coloured gros-grain ribbon, 
tied in pump bows in the front, which held in place 
a short, stiff, broom-shaped aigrette of ostrich. 


Opening night of the Champs Elysées 


At the opening night, of the Champs Elysées 
Theatre “L’Amore Dei Tre Re” was sung to a 
45 


By 


MLLE. CHAQUIN 


Lady Lowther (formerly Miss 
Alice Blight of Philadelphia). 


much bejewelled, decidedly decolleté, but enthusi- 
astic audience. Each loge held a glittering bevy, 
of handsomely gowned women. The American 
ambassador and Mrs. Herrick were present as be- 
fitted the occasion. In the box with them was Mrs. 
Kate Moore, one of the prominent social leaders in 
the American set. Mrs. Moore has snow white 
hair, white as a wig but not a wig, and a very young 
face, also a pretty figure which showed to advan- 
tage in a tight-fitting gown of black and silver bro- 
cade with bodice of white chiffon made with long 
flowing angel sleeves weighted by an inch wide lat- 
tice band of strass, the newest thing in trimmings. 
The Duchesse de La Rochfoucaud, who was Miss 
Mattie Mitchell, daughter of Senator Mitchell, was 
the guest of the Infante Luis of Spain that evening. 
The duchesse wore a remarkable coiffure. Her light 
hair, and she has quantities of it, was twined in a 
coil around her head, and from the forehead to the 
back, reaching almost to the nape of the neck, was 
fastened a hedge-like growth of pale pink paradise, 
each frond quite a foot in length. Around the neck 





Here is a paradoxical model that makes 
the slim look plump and the stout appear 
slim. As worn at the Ritz by a large woman 
it was developed in black brocaded taffeta 
studded with jet, the long basqued tunic 
flaring over a jetted net underskirt. 


The last word in transparent effects has 
not been pronounced for the most admired 
frock at the Champs Elysées Théatre was of 
white net beaded in crystal and mounted 
over a tight-fitting foundation of silver gauze. 


was strung a long strand of pearls, 
which passed over the ears and were 
allowed to hang loose under the chin, 
after manner of the Russian head 
dress and the style of Lucile. Mrs. 
Phil Lydig was also there. 


Colour and the absence of it 


A rather interesting point with re- 
gard to the earrings the well-dressed women 
are wearing is that the colour stone is again 
being used. Most of the earrings are very 
long, or are in hoop form, circles of diamonds 
with pendant emeralds or sapphires in the 
centre. The comtesse Francis de Castéja, 
née Garrison, is partial to this style, while 
among the English a large emerald in dia- 
mond cut surrounded with diamonds is 
favoured. Jade is also used for the hoop or 
for the pendant form. 

In frocks, white, quantities of it, in a dead, 
blue white is worn; white capes with black 
taffeta gowns, entire suits of blue-white cloth 
trimmed with wide white silk hercules braid 
or embroidered in a very fine white silk 
braid after the style of the Chéruit suit worn 
by the Baronne Henri de Rothschild at the 
races. With the dead white suits are worn 
dark blue hats of velvet or straw. One of 
the well-dressed French women at the last 
races, the target for all the snap shot photo- 
graphers, wore such a costume with a broad 
brimmed sailor hat in blue velvet, and in 
her ears, screw earrings of lapislazuli. 

Very popular, as well, is the combination of 


The princess model of 1914 is worn by an 
uncorseted figure, instead of over a high-busted 
tightly laced corset as formerly, and fits loosely 
over the bust and hips, suggesting ‘rather than 
defining the waist line. In crépe de Chine and the 
allied silk fabrics it is a.most effective model when 
worn by a slender woman 
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Drawings by D. M. Tighe 


On one of the most popular models the skirt is frilled 
from waist to hem, and the bodice, moulded to the uncor- 
seted figure, buttons straight down the front to below the 
knees in a wide flat panel. The lace is dyed to match the 
taffeta. 


The searcher of novelties will find four in this Saxe blue 
and black charmeuse frock—the Turkish trouser draped 
skirt, the long full tunic, the skin-tight bodice, and the plain 
net yoke of utmost transparency. The tunic of blue net 
is embroidered in silver, a similar embroidery being intro- 
duced on the transparent corsage. 


oyster colour, or an even more decided grey, with 
black. This is another Chéruit innovation and is 
developed in a long coat of oyster coloured cloth, 
made fitted to the hips, buttoned in front, tied with a 
sash, and with enormously full circular basque from 
below the hips. 


The silhouette in transition 


The silhouette is now in a marked state of tran- 
sition. In leaps and bounds the line is flaring to- 
wards the foot. At the time of the openings many 
of the buyers predicted that the long full tunic 
with the tight underskirt was, but a compro- 
mise, and a heralding of the return of the full 
gathered skirt. That prediction seems more 
than likely to be accomplished and long be- 
fore the autumn, for in one of the models 
lately seen, the tight under-skirt, though still 
in existence, had been shortened to 
reach only to within an inch or so of the 
bottom of the tunic, showing not one 
little half aninch below. Its only use 
was to accentuate the fullness of the 
over-tunic, which, in addition, was 
corded to flare at the ankle. 

In general, the three chief tenden- 
cies at work below the line of the 
belt, wherever that may be, are the 
Turkish draped skirt, the long 
full tunic, and the flounce. 
You may wear your tunic at 


The latest version of the ever 
lar blue serge suit was seen at 

the Ritz. The Eton jacket buttons 
at one side and attached to it is the 
sash, jaboted into a basque in the 
front and tied below the hips | 





the back, holding in the fullness o 
the long Roman striped tunic of 
poplin. 
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The straight line from the shoulders to the knees is the 
feature of many of the newer costumes. It is accented in 
this model showing a tight-fitting princess slip overhung 
with a loose lace tunic belted below the hips by a wi 
girdle. 


Behold the herald of the full sleirt—the tunic lengthened 
to skirt proportions and corded at the bottom into hoop-like 
fullness! The high-draped girdle, reaching from the line of 
the bust to the hips, is also an advance note. 


There are the hallmarks of both Cheruit and Premet in 
this black taffeta frock with the tight-buttoned blouse, the 
surplice sash, and the long tunic puffed into pannier full- 
ness over the hips. 


front or back, you may be flounced from hem to 
waist, or you may be flounced from waist to knee 
in back, after the style of popular Doucet model, 


or again you may be flounced in front, with a f 


long, flat, square-cut coat-tail of 


not so that flounce or tunic you still 


Directoire origin in back. It matters F a 
, « 


~ 

but there is more hesitation as to just “%- 

what form the figure shall be moulded 

above that movable boundary line 

of the waist. In fact, the designers 

seem to be ina quandary. One thing 

only is sure, the uncorseted effect is to 

continue, but whether the waist itself 

is to be at the normal, below, or not 

at all, isan open question. At present, 

you can have which ever of the three 

you wish. One of the newest models 

in long tailored coats hangs perfectly 

loose from the shoulder to within 

three inches of the ankle, is absolutely ¥ 
} 


have. if” 
So much is clear and well defined, GZ 


straight in the back, in the front and 
at the sides, but is belted below the 
hips by a wide sash of moiré ribbon. 
Yet side by side with this pillow slip 
case, there was seen, on the same 
day, a true princess model, curved 


The Watteau back, introduced by Beer, attracted all eyes 
to the black satin frock worn at the Races by an American. 
Edged with silver passementerie, it hung from the up- 
standing ruche at the neck straight and loose to the ground 
where it trailed for aninch or more. At the sides the full- 
ness is weighted by heavy silver and gold tassels into a Turk- 
ish drapery. A touch of silver lace appears on the bodice. 
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Long coats are announced for the fall and already they 
have made their appearance at the Races. One of the pic- 
turesque styles is the redingote with two shoulder capes, 
wide revers and high standing collar, all Restoration fea- 
tures. For the early fall these coats are being exploited 
in serge and corn coloured broadcloth. 


Buzenet has a unique arrangement of the bustle drapery 
made from handkerchief cornered ends of a sage green 
taffeta sash and used in combination with a skirt cut at the 
hips into deep classic pocket openings embroidered in 
orange and white. 


at the waist, moulded over the figure at the 
bust and hips, yet worn with no corsets, or corsets 
so supple and so low as to be hardly deserving 
of the name, save from the waist to the knee. 
The so-called “baby” silhouette is also in great 
favour. Premet showed many of these models at 
his opening, long-waisted, loosely cut baby dresses, 
absolutely without fit. These in various forms, 
both modified and exaggerated, have 
been adopted. A sweeping assertion 
may be made to the effect that the 
bodices of all frocks are severely plain, 
have no trimmings, barring a lingerie 
collar or some buttons. Many have 
high draped girdles with plain, flat 
chiffon or net yokes, while others 
button down the front, and are loosely 
moulded over the figure like our old 
time friend the jersey. The jersey 
waist in crépe, silk, or charmeuse, Is, 
in fact, quite the thing. 

Practically the only trimmings in- 
dulged in are flowers, lingerie collars 
and cufis, or embroidery of gold 
threads. Roses of every shape and 
colour,butthenatural,aretuckedatthe 
side of directoire collars of serge suits, 
at thetopofgirdlesinthe back,orbowed 
inamong the meshes of the long sashes. 


Forty years ago the mondaines 
wore the facsimile of this recent 
model with short seamed jacket and 
full flounced skirt. There are 
touches of crow blue on the jacket 
and alternating flounces of blue and 
black on the skirt. 








The Observer 


A house party in the country leads the Observer to make some remarks on summer attire for both men 
and women and to point out the continually growing popularity of the masculine note in women’s 


sporting clothes. 


Men's clothes at the races are disappointing but the sport itself gives promise of 


renewed life. In town, the summer shows offer diversion and dancing is as popular as ever. 


HAVE come down here in the country to write, 
and what have I written? Nothing. I have 
spent all my time sky gazing. Through the 
day I have seen above me all the colours to be 
thought of. Yesterday afternoon I lay in the quiet 
grass and watched the great clouds like a sea over- 
head. I could hear it, I do maintain, surging and 
murmuring. Itmademesleep. When I awakened, 


the sky was dark blue save in the west where it was 
I was dressed 


golden. Shortly—at eight o’clock 
for the evening and the 
sky was too, a beautiful 
lady sky, wonderful in 
her je wels. 

The great house 
where I am stopping is 
pretentious as to its ex- 
terior, but garbed for 
summer within. I like 
it; I like my friends. 
I am left to indulge 
myself and am indulged. 
My sitting room is off 
my bedroom and this 
morning the sunlight of 
a day which seemed still 
Spring and yet was 
Summer poured in 
across the flower boxes 
in the windows. Fancy 
stepping from a dark- 
ened bed chamber all 
green and white, the 
windows opened, the 
sunny, sweet scented 
air of June coming to 
you over a profusion of 
gay blossoms, and _ in 
the centre, a breakfast 
table set with china that 
is green and white and 
buff. Without, there is 
a charming view of crisp 
cut lawn and bits of 
woodland with the glint 
of dimpling water seen 
beyond. 

The people visiting 
here with me are inter- 
esting. The women are 
fair to look upon. The 
French mannequins, 
constantly on parade 
in town, are not here, 
but the gentlewoman is 
—attired, in as many 
colours and in as many 
fashions, as the flowers 
and always as becom- 
ingly. For sport, the masculine note in costume is 
affected. There are men’s brown leghorn straw 
hats, men’s jackets of silk or wool with pleats and 
belts, and feet shod in smartly groomed white 
shoes that glistenin the sun. Their buckskin shoes, 
with the brown strappings, also vie with the men’s 
in correctness. And when these women appear 
in sheer and cobwebby dresses there is the same 
nice attention given to pretty slippers and brilliant 
silk stockings to match. I don’t think a woman is 
ever well turned out unless her feet are perfectly 
dressed. This detail will go far to improve even 
the plainest woman. I have heard it so many times 
from both women and men, “She has such good 
looking feet and ankles.”” What is prettier? 

At night I see around me Eve’s daughters, won- 
derful in their jewels, but, oh, so well chosen—as 
my lady sky put them on—diamonds and pearls 
alone, sapphires and diamonds alone, emeralds and 
diamonds without another colour. How nice it is 
toknow. My men, they have in their eye and step, 


A dark blue silk suit for 

town or country during ex- 

tremely warm days, blue 

silk shirt, collar and cuffs 

slightly starched, stiff straw 

hat, brown single lace low 
shoes. 


Summer's a merry time, 
Flowers o’ every colour.” 

Perhaps not all of them are conscious of the grace 
of nature, or the humming of the bees, or the singing 
of the birds, or the brightness of the sun. but those 
who are not can at least appreciate a pretty face, 
or a well cut coat. One and all look fresh, trim and 
vigorous and they carry their clothes, as they walk 
and as they stand, with freedom and naturalness. 

Yet not all of these men are here solely for play, 
and early in the mornings one may see them ready 
to motor into town, to toil through the day. Their 
dark flannels are covered by top coats, some of 
woolly stuffs, some of greenish coverts. Rational 
motor coats are these for warmth or dust or rain. 
They hang extremely loose and button almost to 
the bottom edge. 
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The country attire of these men often differs but 
slightly from their town dress—in summer dark 
flannel suits relieved by brilliant coloured cravats, 
soft brown straw hats and brown and white shoes. 


The attire of these men differs but little from that 
in the English country during summer. Mostly 
flannel clothes I see, innumerable shades of plain 
colours, relieved by splashes of more vivid colour in 
the scarf or shirt or by soft brown straw hats and 
white and brown shoes. All are well chosen, so as to 
harmonize, not to conflict with nature’s attire. 

Out there on the green turf, on the tennis courts, 
figures move about like white butterflies swaying and 
courtesying, men and women clean and fresh in their 
linens or flannels or silks, and their white pipe clayed 
shoes. If the play be hard, though, immaculate 
appearances are apt to wilt, but the players start, 
at least, perfectly groomed. It is a compliment to 
their hostess, as necessary as good manners. Were 
I to describe the attire of these men through the 
happenings of a whole day, I would but picture to 
you this same unstudied correctness, neither foppish 
nor influenced by fashion which changes from month 
to month, but interesting because of its complete- 
ness in every detail. 

Racing is not dead, contrary reports notwith- 
standing. The enthusiasm in evidence at Belmont 
Park during the season just concluded, in spite of 
anti-betting laws, proves the contention. The new 
names one sees enrolled amongst the stable owners 
indicate an early revival of the sport with all the 
zest for it which existed before the foolish restric- 
tions were placed upon betting. There are powerful 
influences at work and in another year or two this 
sport of sports will once more be paramount. 
While the old betting privileges may not be restored, 
there will undoubtedly be new laws enacted which 
will permit us to place our money on the horses here 
with the same freedom we enjoy in other countries. 

I fancy that nowhere except in this country do 
men at the present time dress so unsuitably for the 
races. In England and in the Latin countries, the 
sport has a particular place in the social scheme and 
its devotees array themselves therefore with dis- 
cernment and appropriateness. In the days of 
racing at old Jerome Park, the costumes of the gentle- 
men were always de rigueur. They turned out as 
their confréres did in Europe. But in the spirit of 
modernism, which has existed for a number of years 
in this country, the niceties of life have been forgot- 
ten—or are not known. I have a fancy though 
that the younger men who are becoming interested 
in this sport are of a class which will revive the 
proper traditions and that we shall see in time, at 
the meets, these men, whom many will copy, paying 
the compliment that is due not alone to their ladies, 
but to the Jockey Club and to the occasion. 

This New York public is really naif. It will 
stare and jeer at anything new and unusual and 
then, before you know it, the crowd en masse adopts 
that which a moment before it has held up to ridi- 
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cule. For example I remember last summer, during 
the very warm days, seeing two men coming out of 
Sherry’s. Their dress was noticeably different 
from the majority in that it was especially well 
chosen for the intense heat. Their light coloured 
silk sacque suits and canvas shoes tipped with brown 
calf and their Panama hats were exactly like 
those worn by their grandfathers sixty years 
before. People stared and followed them as if 
they were freaks. Their shoes especially seemed 
to attract attention. 
But this summer, I have 
seen numbers of men 
pass up and down the 
avenue dressed as these 
two men were a year 
ago and no one com- 
mented, except to com- 
pliment. And today 
there is hardly a tailor 
—even those that dis- 
play men’s clothes ready 
made — where these silk 
suits may not be found 
and in the shops it is 
not at all uncommon to 
see the white canvas 
and buckskin shoes 
elaborately trimmed 
with both brown and 
black leather. Itis 
first the childish criti- 
cism, then the diffidence, 
and finally the plunge 
into a new fashion which 
makes the New York 
public amusing. 

The two principal 
summer shows have 
settled down to smooth 
running on high speed, 
and one should not 
miss seeing either the 
Ziegfeld or Shubert 
efforts. 

The Passing Show of 
1914 at the Winter 
Garden is kaleidoscopic 
in effect. I felt after 
seeing it that I had 
been dashed through a 
pleasant nightmare of 


These dark flannels are 
covered by top coats, some 
of woolly stuffs, some _ of 


greenish coverts. Ra- 
tional motor coats are these 
which hang loose and but- 
ton quite to the bottom. 


moving picture shows 
with numerous fair wo- 
men more or less cos- 
tumed. It makes little 
difference who is to 
blame for the various 


features. It is amus- 
ing and the eye is pleased if not the ear. The 
principal fun is created by George Munroe and 
Harry Fisher. And then there is Josie Collins. 
But what one remembers best is the dancing, 
much of which I would willingly see again. 
Bernard Granville’s work -is pleasing and as for 
Ethel Kelly —well, go and watch her dance. 
Ethel, you are dainty, you are winsome; you are 
the joy to me of a very jolly evening. 

Down at the New Amsterdam Theatte, Flo Zieg- 
feld has produced the eighth annual review of 
Ziegfeld’s Follies and as compared with these per- 
formances in other years it far exceeds them in every 
way. The scenic effects and costumes are remark- 
able. There is a bevy of the prettiest girls I have 
ever seen on the stage and for the first time a chorus 
that can really sing, and whose members are har- 
monious in their movements. These choruses show 
the drilling of Leon Errol, and they have caught the 
inspiration of his inimitable dancing. Incidentally 
I might add here that Vernon Castle is magnani- 
mous enough to concede that his “‘ Castle Walk” was 
created by Errol from whom Castle copied it. From 
the opening scene in his Satanic Majesty’s home to 
the grand finale introducing a rag-time regiment, 
there are constantly old favorites before us. Bert 
Williams is droller than ever; his song, ““The Man 
Who Wrote the Vampire Certainly Knew My 
Wife,” is immense. Gertrude Vanderbilt, George 
McKay and—but why should I tell you more—see 
it all for yourself, for it is the best show in town. 
On the roof of the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
Ziegfeld has added another attraction for the 
public in the “Danse de Follies.”” I have found 
no more enticing dancing place than this in New 
York. It is the dernier cri for those who seek 
the dance and the chef d’oeuvre of Ziegfeld’s 
efforts. 
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A punch fit for the gods might be brewed in 
this Martelé silver punch bowl from the Gor- 
ham Co., costing $2100.00. 











Silver deposit in an effective vine design 
makes this cut glass highball set from Reed & 
Barton unusual, 


Rye or Scotch whiskey, the syphon and ice- 
bowl, and glasses for a low or highball, all 
mounted in silver and shown on a silver tray, 
are from the Gorham Co. 









The convenience of this cut glass 
brandy and soda set from Gilman 
Collamore & Co. makes this drink as 
popular here as in India. 











Whiskey decanters, club soda and high- 
ball glasses can be quickly transferred to the 
porch on this specially arranged wicker tray 
from Gilman Collamore & Co. 





A wicker tray with just room for six bottles 
of beer and’six'cut glasses is provided by Gil- 
man Collamore & Co. 








The little brown jug has been 
raised to a position of promi- 
nence in this brandy and soda 
set from Mark Cross. 







Another of the wondrously 
wrought Martelé silver punch 
P bowls from the Gorham Co., 

Fruit or syrup sundaes may costing $3,000.00. 
be served on the porch with 
this silver service from Reed & 
Barton. 


















The Jacobean pattern of the 
James I period distinguishes a 
cocktail set shown exclusively 


at Haviland & Co. 


It is a far cry from the tin 

dipper and the old oaken 

bucket of the poet’s lay to 

the costly punch bowls and i 

“drinking sets’ of modern 

society. Though the thirst 

may be quenched by spring | 

water, the jaded palate must 

be tempted by nectars served 
| 
} 


** What harm in drink- 
ing can there be, 


Since Punch and life 


so well agree?’”’ 
—Blacklock. 

in new and unusual ways. To 

the hostess, these ‘‘tempters”’ 

shouldoffer many suggestions. 
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Any of the articles on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 


Harper’s 


1.—Over white frocks this cape-coat from Best & Co. is 
both practical and decorative. In corduroy or éponge it 
sells for $25.00 and in serge for $22.50. 

2.—John Wanamaker is selling a copy of a French blouse 
in fine linen trimmed with hemstitching for $2.50. 

3.—The long Russian tunic has been made the feature 
of this linen frock from Lord & Taylor, the underskirt, 
belt, collar and cuffs being of the striped linen. Price 
$17.50. 

4.—Collar and cuff set of handkerchief linen with hem- 
stitched border in blue, rose, green or white sells at Frank- 
lin Simon & Co. for $2.95. 

5.—An admirable “sporty” blouse of crash linen in vari- 
ous colourings with white lawn collar and cuffs sells at 
Franklin Simon & Co. for $2.95. 

6.—-An organdie guimpe with hemstitched collar and 
black taffeta cravat sells for $1.45 at Franklin Simon & Co. 
For the same price this shop sells a pique waistcoat with 
revers and pockets. 

7.—An effective dancing frock at Franklin Simon & Co. 


Any of the articles on this page may be purchased through Har per's 


Bazar 


Personal 


These two pages show an attractive array 
of summer specials particularly chosen be- 
cause of exceptional beauty, novelty or 
worth. 

When you feel that the thing you want 
must come from New York, that it must be 
something more fashionable or exclusive, 
something with the unmistakable metro- 
politan mark,—write the Bazar. 

Readers and friends of The Bazar, all 
women everywhere if they please, are invit- 
ed to make full and free use of this service. 


Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 





Shopping Service 





is of white net, the long tunic finished with ratine embroid- 
ery, which also enhances the ruffles at the bottom of the 
skirt and the surplice draped blouse. Price $19.75. 

8.—The envelope chemise in the Poiret striped hand- 
kerchief linen costs $2.25 at John Wanamaker’s. 

9.—A copy of a French blouse in white, Copenhagen blue, 
or rose linen with flaring collar and cuffs can be bought for 
$3.85 at John Wanamaker’s. 

10.—The new Salamander rose collar in hemstitched 
batiste edged with Valenciennes lace sells at John Wana- 
maker’s for $2.25. 

11.—A novel hemstitched linen collar with red moire 
tie and white buttons sells for $4.50 at John Wanamaker’s. 

12.—P. A. Valle has designed a special handle for women 
yn this tennis racket sold by John Wanamaker for $8.00. 

13.—An organdie sailor collar with embroidered tabs 
sells for $3.25 at Bonwit Teller & Co. 

14.—A large wale pique set of collar and gauntlet cuffs 
fastening at side with pearl buttons costs $2.75 at Bonwit 
Teller & Co. 
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Expert shoppers are always ready to buy 
for you any desired article, whether men- 
tioned in the magazine or not, without any 
charge to you. Kindly enclose either 
cheque or money order for the approximate 
amount of purchase. A booklet explaining 
the service will be sent on request. Address 
Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 








1.—Gimbel Brothers are showing an all-over embroidered 
French organdie blouse with vests and edging of fine Venise 
lace. Organdie collar and cuffs. Price $3.00. 

2.—Voile blouse with organdie collar and large crocheted 
buttons sells for $2.45 at Gimbel Brothers. 

3.—Castle dancing cap of lace outlined in pearls and with 
pearl bridle sells at James McCreery & Co. for $5.95. 

4.—A modification of the popular Premet 1880 frock 
in blue and green changeable taffeta with steel beaded 
panel in the back costs $58.00 at Oppenheim & Collins. 

5.—For the morning and afternoon E. Charles is showing 
a white ratine frock dotted in blue and girdled with blue 
satin for $9.75, 


6.—A practical black straw traveling hat trimmed with 





black ciré ribbon and wings costs $18.00 at J. M. Gidding 
& Co. The vestee jabot of handkerchief linen fashioned 
on the lines of a man’s shirt and attached to a stiff linen 
collar trimmed with green linen sells for $8.95 at Lord & 
Taylor. 


7.—Black panne velvet and white crépe de Chine are 


combined in this good-looking afternoon frock which sells 
for $35.00. A wired Medici lace collar serves as a becom- 
ing frame to the neck. 

8.—White voile is combined with hand embroidered linen 
vest, collar and cuffs on this blouse from John Forsythe 


& Sons selling for $6.50. 


Any of the articles on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 















9.—All over embroidered French organdie blouse fash- 
ioned in surplice effect and trimmed with fine beading, 
German Valenciennes lace and crocheted buttons. $3.00 
at Gimbel Brothers. 

10.—The new sporting hat at Bonwit Teller & Co. sells 
in white satin for $2.95 and in white faille for $3.25. 

11.—When a woman is her own gardener she may revel 
in these comfortable smocks. In the plain linen they cost 
$6.00, in the dyed linen, $8.00 and without smocking, $4.00 
at the Modernist Studio. The garden basket fitted with 
shears, twine and other necessities sells for $3.25, and the 
shade hat with Futurist trimming for $3.00. 

12.—This effective child’s frock in white rep with raglan 
sleeves can be bought at the Hurm Art Shop made up and 
stamped for embroidering for $2.25 and flat and stamped 
for $1.70. 

13.—A novel necklace of beads made from the petals of 
flowers and exhaling the perfume of the blossoms sells at 


Gimbel Brothers for $1.50-$4.50. 
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Paquin inaugurates the most radical chang, ( 


Disgusted with the struggles of well-dressed wo- 

) men to perform the terpsichorean gymnastics in 
"tight skirts, Madame Paquin determined to bring 
about a change in style. She chose the robes of 

the Greek dancing girls as her models and modi- 

fied the prevailing modes along these lines with- 

out departing too radically from the straight and 
narrow silhouette. The result has been the flare 
skirt, which is really the innovation of the season. 
That it heralds the fuller skirt for fall, no one 
questions. The problem at the present time is 
just how far will it influence the styles for the fall? 

























Paquin recognizes the popularity of the blue serge suit this season, but true to her reputa- 
tion for originality adds slight differences. Here the flare of the skirt tunics is repeated in the 
flare of the jacket. 

It requires the hand of a clothes genius to give just enough and not too much flare at the 
bottom of the plain tailored skirts. Paquin has distinguished this beige coloured cloth cos- 
tume with such a flare and has added a loose, baggy jacket brightened by a striking plaid collar. 

The cynosure of all eyes at the Auteuil Races was Madame Joire, the sister-in-law and co- 
worker of Madame Paquin. In her pussy-willow taffeta frock the flare was developed in the 
striped underskirt. The bodice was a surplice softened at the neck bya chiffon frill. 

The actresses, always the first to hail a fashion innovation, have taken kindly to the additional 
fullness given to the bottom of the skirt by Paquin. On this white mousseline de soie evening 
dress designed for Mile. Lucienne Guett a multitude of tiny frills gives the fullness. 

To vary the ever desirable navy blue serge frock Paquin has resorted to an odd trimming of 
white organdie striped with black moire ribbon. This appears in the flaring underskirt and in the 
sleeve frill. In the girdle, Roman silk is used. 

iny of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 
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Any of 


the costume 


season. The flare skirt 


n this 


page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


Cut work, first used by Paquin on her handsome velvet costumes Iast season, is 
also being exploited on the cloth suits this summer. It is the feature of the tailleur 
designed for Mile. Argette Dorgere. 

uffles, ruffles everywhere on the afternoon frock designed by Paquin for Mile. 
Argette Dorgere. Ruffles take away from the narrow silhouette of the skirt and very 
long ruffles of tulle veil the arm alluringly. 

Would you not choose the Lady rather than the Tiger were this fair apparition to 
appear before you in the fascinating evening gown provided by Paquin? In this creation 
the designer has followed closely the Greek ideals. 

On few other models has the Paquin flare created more admiration than on the 
white cloth designed for Mile. Regine Flory. Almost as much attention has been 
attracted toward the clever arrangement of the straps on the jacket. 

Paquin’s conception of the cape and blouse combination is exceedingly novel, the 
garment being fastened at the waist line and so shaped that the sleeves of the blouse 
are visible. 
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The most sombre costume would be brightened by this 
parasol from B. Altman & Co. in which the vivid greens, 
yellows and black of the Martine silk appear in the canopy. 
They are toned down a bit by the transparent black maline 
edge through which the sun filters softly. 

No woman need fear the ardent rays of the sun while 
motoring if she carries one of the auto shield parasols de- 
signed by Follmer Clogg & Co. The covering comes in 
various colourings to harmonize with the costume or the 
fittings of the motor, but the green shades are the most 
restful to the eyes. 

At several of the most fashionable summer weddings the 
bridesmaids are planning to carry parasols. John Wana- 
maker is showing for this purpose the Martine parasols, the 
bright Poiret colours appearing in the border. The long 
handie is decorated with a chiffon and flower rosette. 

The long handle of this Palm parasol from Follmer Clogg 


A thing of 


All article 


& Co. makes it possible to carry it over the most aspiring 
of the tall hats. Made in Dresden silk, with a slight shir- 
ring at the edges, it is a charming complement to the filmy 
garden party costume. 

A parasol to be successful must be a becoming frame to 
the face. The majority of faces demand a soft outline, a 
fact which Follmer Clogg & Co. has recognized and acted 
upon by edging this Minaret parasol with marabou. The 
marabou comes in various tints, harmonizing with the 
coloured wood handle. 

The vogue for black velvet hats during the warm months 
has its counterpart in the black velvet parasol from Follmer 
Clogg & Co. The idea is not a new one this season, but the 
shape, a Minaret, and the accordion plaiting of the velvet 
are hall-marks of this summer. 

In order to procure a parasol, which shall be in reality a 
sunshade, John Wanamaker has borrowed a shape from 


beauty and a 


on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 
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Feota. 


India and has developed it in green taffeta. The material 
is shirred over the wide-spreading canopy top, the puffiings 
extending in an irregular outline over the edges. 

Just a dash of colour at the tip-top point of the costume 
may be achieved by this parasol from B. Altman & Co. 
Fashioned from the Martine silk in the Minaret shape it re- 
flects blue, cerise, green and lavender. An extra length is 
added to the handle so that it may top the tallest hat. 

Instead of the parasol, many of the up-to-the-minute 
women are carrying the Watteau staff. It may be bought at 
John Wanamaker’s to match the parasol, the crooked 
handle harmonizing with the tip, and the chiffon rosette 
similar to the ornament on the parasol handle. 

More as a caprice than for ornamental reasons, Follmer 
Clogg & Co. has adapted the handle of a man’s cane to some 
of the newest parasols. When carried with a street cos- 
tume they have an English air. 


in summer 
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Lewis is making a saucy little silk hat wreathed in roses. 

A black and a white bird perched on the tiptop of a white 
straw hat is a novelty from Adrienne. 

Feather fantasies rising ever higher answer the demand 
for height at Amelia’s. Incidentally the white faille toque 
with white fantasy demonstrates the popularity of the all 
white headgear. 


If the gourah feathers do not rise to extreme heights 
they extend far out at the sides of the hats from Amelia. 
haumont has a brand new way of twining ostrich feathers 
around a turban, allowing them to break forth at fantastic 
angles in the back. 
Gaumsaten wreaths a helmet shape with a feathery fan- 
tasy, bursting like a flame from the top of the crown. 








TALSOT, FEDER 


The hat of the summer is the all-white model, oftentimes 
in lace with dead white flowers such as this bridesmaid hat 
from Bower, Inc. 

pples, lemons, grapes and various fruits serve as effective 
trimmings on this black leghorn hat from John Wanamaker. 
The old-time shaping of this model makes it an admirable 
shade hat. 


Late summer hats herald the fall headgear 


Any of the hats on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 





Americans may well be proud of the frock Mrs. Herrick, the 
wife of the American Ambassador at Paris, wore at the open- 
ing night of the Champs Elysée Theatre. The skirt of gold 
and black brocade was cleverly treated in pamnier fashion, but 
without Above the draped girdle, 
which lent the princess effect, the corsage was composed of 
Her diamond tiara was 


any superfluous fullness. 


layer upon layer of old-gold chiffon. 
becomingly pointed. 


Costumes the American 


Any of the 


tumes on this page may be purchased through Harper’ 


There was an English simplicity in the gown worn by Lady 
Lowther (formerly Miss Alice Blight of Philadelphia) at the 
Champs Elysée Theatre. The beauty of the creation rested in 
the lovely colourings of the sea-green metal cloth run with sil- 
ver which swathed the figure, falling in long sinuous folds. 
Through the flowing angel sleeves of white chiffon the flesh 
tints glimmered. Her hair, coiffed high in two fluffy puffs, was 
ornamented by a straight diamond bandeau. 





The straight line from the shoulder to the hem of the gown is 
every day becoming more popular. It is exceedingly difficult to 
wear and for that reason women with figures like the Princess 
Jean de Broglie delight in exploiting it. The gown she appeared 
in at Longchamps was of black and white foulard in a large, 
splashy design and the cuirass was of black charmeuse laced 
at the sides by green cord. A modest white satin collar fin- 
ished the V-shaped neck. 


in Paris 
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The navy blue serge suit loses all of its 
masculine pretensions when the skirt is ac- 
cordion plaited as it is in this Bechoff-David 
model worn bya slender young American girl 
at Auteuil, The upper flounce takes on the 
importance of a tunic and extends to the knees 
and below this the accordion plaiting breaks 
forth in a series of flounces. Pique collar 
and cuffs trim the Eton jacket. 


Dead white costumes are the order of the 
fashion rulers in Paris and many American 
women are taking advantage of their vogue. 
A particularly good-looking white serge frock 
worn at Longchamps by an American belle but- 
toned from the collar, straight down the back, 
to the hem of the skirt; even the belt, mark- 
ing the low waist line, boasted two buttons so 
that the line was unbroken. 





In direct contrast to the all-white costumes 
are the all-black creations. One noted at 
Longchamps was worn by a prominent woman 
whom Premet usually dresses and was of fine 
black broadcloth. The tunic fastened at the 
side by satin covered buttons which continued 
the line of buttons at the side of the straight, 
semi-fitting jacket, unbuttoned in order to give 
the necessary spring over the hips. 








One glance at the well-gowned women at 


Auteuil and you would not question the re- 
turn to favour of the Russian blouse. The 
vogue for long straight lines would naturally 
bring it in its wake. One of the most admired 
models showed a combination of blue serge 
and crépe de Chine, the serge bordering the 
Russian blouse and forming the belt and the 


undersleeves. The collar was of white lawn. 


are wearing to the Opera and at the Races 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 








For her trot-about suit, the girl of sixteen will delight in 
this modern version of the jumper style from Bernard. The 
skirt and skeleton waist are of the striped flannel and the 
jaunty jacket is of the plain material. 

For garden parties the simple white net frocks are appro- 
priate. J. M. Gidding & Co. is showing a particularly girlish 
model with plaited, flounced skirt, bébé bodice very much 
beruffled and trimming of white china beads. 


Of surpassing beauty and 


Any of the costumes on this {| 


It would be difficult to find more ideal costumes than 
the Salamander models shown at John Wanamaker’s. This 
particular frock is developed in white linen and has the 
Russian tunic held in by a belt of old-blue linen. 

A winsome dancing frock has a foundation of white taf- 
feta. Over this in the frock at J. M. Gidding & Co.’s white 
chiffon is draped in pannier-like folds. Clusters of grapes 
in curious soft tints lend a discreet suggestion of colour. 


in the 


page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shoppine Service. 





The flounced net skirt with heavy embroidery and the 
embroidered bolero make this J. M. Gidding & Co. dress 
particularly girlish. 

For mornings at the country club, there is a linen gown 
from Best & Co. with buttoned belt and vest of white 
organdie. 

Narrow ruffles of the net entwined with marguerites give 
a youthful air to this “dress-up” frock from Best & Co. 


bloom of youth 
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Madame Marguerite Caron wears a moire frock designed 
by the Maison Reverdot which wou'ld be becoming toa 
woman with a mature figure. The tunics are cleverly hung 
so that they do not detract from the height. 

A stunning gown for the Races comes from the Maison 
Mardel-Robert. The long tunic is of marine-blue taffeta 
and falls over a foundation skirt of black satin and the sur- 
plice bodice is of embroidered mousseline. 


When time and fashion walk hand 





Paquin has learned the secrets of the dowager and 
knows just how to design a gown that will appeal. This 
evening gown of embroidered taffeta is draped to display a 
petticoat of lace. 

On another of the gowns designed by the Maison Rever- 
dot for Madame Marguerite Caron a tunic of very fine 
lace has been draped over a satin foundation skirt, also 
slightly draped. 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 
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TALSOT, Panis 

Lace always appeals to the woman in the full bloom of 
life. A creamy fine thread lace veils completely the satin 
gown designed by Elise Poret for Mile. Frezia. 

Another Paquin evening gown, which has been very 
much admired, is the frock worn by Mile. Blanche 
Boulanger. Over the satin foundation the wise 
couturiere has draped a tunic of tulle embroidered in 


pearls. 
in hand 
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Miss Diantha Fitch, daughter of Doctor Allen Fitch of New 


Gano 


Miss Mary Josephine Amory, daughter of Francis I. Amory 


York. Miss Fitch is to marry Connor Lawrence, son of Frank of Boston. Miss Amory’s engagement to Fulton Cutting, son o' 
the Robert Fulton Cuttings of New York, is announced. 


R. Lawrence, president of the Lotus Club. 


T he 


Merry-Go-Round 


By KATRINA STUYVESANT 


“FONG ISLAND may be the rich man’s play- 
= ground, but it looks more like the poor 

man’s truck garden,” sagely commented a 
keen witted, recently-made bride, as she motored 
past acres of wonderful looking “ truck,”’ interspersed 
with private polo fields, tennis and golf grounds, 
on her way to Piping Rock. This young person, 
who might have been a Brunelleschi drawing come 
to life, spoke better than she knew, for “sport” 
and “‘truck”’ are the industries to which Long Island 
owes its material and social existence. 

And what a fetching little picture this wise bride 
made as she sat rather stiffly against the brilliant 
yellow cushions of the low hung, ninety horse 
powered car. She was dark, she was piquant, she 
was stunningly dressed in a picture gown of broad 
striped blue and magenta taffeta which accentuated 
the boyish lines of her figure. Her gown reminded 
me strongly of one that Mrs. Sam Wagstaff wore 
at the wedding of her brother, Francis Ormond 
French, and Eleanor Burrill. The former Pauline 
French’s costume was a startling arrangement of 
magenta and blue taffeta, striped of course, and 
very bouffant as to draperies. This had somewhat 
the same breathless effect on me as Mrs. Harry 
Lehr’s spectacular costumes invariably had in those 
delightful days when the Lehrs provided the savour 
for the Newport season. And, yet, how very demure, 
how very thrill-less, Mrs. Lehr’s costumes would 
look today! One, I recall, a black and yellow 
pannier gown which made Newport sit up and stare, 
won for the wearer a quarter of a column story on 
the front page of the New York Herald. Needless 
to say, this costume was designed by Mr. Lehr, as 
were many of his handsome wife’s sensational 
gowns. Today, neither this nor any other of 
Mrs. Lehr’s former glories would startle; actually 
they would barely excite interest, so used to the 
exotic have we become. 

The Lehrs, by the way, are in Paris; they are on 
the happiest of terms with the ultra smart members 
of the French as well as American society. When 
André de Fouquiere was in New York last winter 
he said that the Lehrs’ salons were like the famous 
Cafe de la Paix, where if one goes often enough and 
stays long enough, he meets every one he has ever 
known or seen, or heard of. At one of her May 
* Afternoons,” Mrs. Lehr had in those two interest- 
ing young American dancers, Margaret Hawksworth 
and Basil Durant. Incidentally they made rather 
a “hit.” 

I know I should ‘‘come back to Ellis Island,” but 
I must return by way of London! The season is 
practically over, the American girls whose social am- 
bitions demanded presentations at court have either 
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made their bows or been graciously permitted to 
fade out of sight, the Derby is won, and the usual 
nonsense has been printed as to Queen Mary’s stand 
on the clothes question. Queen Mary may have 
decided views on the diaphanous clothes of the 
moment but she can not seriously object, else would 
she never have enjoyed the story which is just now 
amusing Mayfair. It concerns the original and daring 
Lady Constance Richardson. It seems that on her 
return from the United States two things happened, 
smallpox broke out, and she was commanded to 
dance at the Palace. The Court physician advised 
her to be vaccinated. She hesitated. ‘‘ Vaccinated? 
Er, I do not see—er just where—you see, Mr. 

I use my arms bare, and my legs bare also in my 
dances, but I tell you, I am to dance at the Palace 
tonight, suppose you watch my dances and decide 
for yourself just where I could be vaccinated.” 

The physician followed Lady Constance’s advice, 
and the next day sent her the following note: “‘ Dear 
Lady Constance, having seen your dances last 
night, I am sending you herewith three drops of the 
vaccine virus, which I advise you to swallow.” 


June Brides 


And now to return to the land of the dove and 
the month of brides. June has had more brides 
to its credit other years, but what we have lacked 
in numbers this spring, we have made up in pul- 
chritude. There was Miss Lydia Butler, who mar- 
ried Maitland Dwight, and Miss Annie Pendleton 
Rogers, who married Griswold Webb. Miss Butler 
Was an in-town bride, but Miss Rogers, who is a 
daughter of the Archibald Rogers, was married at 
the Rogers country estate, on the Hudson. The 
Rogers place is one of many acres, at Hyde Park. 
For days before the wedding the Rogers kept open 
house. There were house parties and gaieties of 
all kinds. Being so far from town, the wedding 
party went up the day before the ceremony. The 
house, in spite of its size, could not take care of all 
the merry party, so tents were put on the lawns for 
the bachelors. And to quote a country newspaper, 
‘“*a pleasant time was had by all.” 

What a dream of fair women the weddings of 
Martha Bacon, Mary Cumnock and Julia Robbins 
presented! Miss Bacon’s marriage to George 
Whitney was celebrated at the Wheatley Hills home 
of the Bacons. The ceremony took place in the 
small church at Westbury, where spring flowers 
and pretty girls made a picture of much charm. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Josephine Osborn, Miss 
Eleanor Roelker, who married one of the ushers, 
Harrison Tweed, on June twenty-fourth, Miss 
Molly Martin, Miss Eleanor Greene, a daughter of 
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General Vinton Greene of Buffalo, Miss Julia Lewis 
and Miss Eliza Fox of Philadelphia. They were all 
gowned alike, in lace tunics over flesh-coloured satin, 
with short jackets and girdles of turquoise blue 
taffeta. Their bouquets were pink flowering shrubs, 
and proudly they wore the bride’s gifts, turquoise 
pendants, dangling from the thinnest of gold chains. 

The bride carried no bouquet, only a white-bound 
prayer book. Her gown was lovely. It seemed to 
be made of a series of flounces of rose point lace; the 
sleeves were very short, full puffs of the lace. 
Bunches of orange blossoms were tucked in the frills 
of the sleeves and also on the gown in many places. 

And then there was Brodie, the bride’s wire- 
haired fox terrier. He had been laundered espe- 
cially for the occasion, and his perfectly new red 
and black collar was decorated with orange blossoms. 
Brodie, orange blossoms and all, went off in the 
limousine with the laughing couple. Neither Mr. 
or Mrs. Whitney showed any perturbation at being 
sent forth into the world marked “just married.” 
At the back of their car dangled a white slipper, and 
after they were inside the rice-strewn car, Eliot 
Bacon rushed out and placed two gleaming white 
sections of the bride’s cake on top of the car. The 
cake could be seen on its lofty perch until the car 
dipped out of sight on the Westbury road. 

France, England and all parts of this country 
were represented in the gay assemblage. Robert 
Bacon was well known abroad even before he served 
as our Ambassador to France. It was fitting to see 
the French Ambassador and Mrs. Jousserand among 
the guests. The latter was very chic in a “just 
from Paris” gown of amethyst taffeta. 

The following day saw the Robbins-Hoyt wedding 
in St. George’s Chantry. To Mrs. Hoyt must go 
the prize for the most original and sumptuous bridal 
costume of the year. There were many lovely 
gowns worn by the pretty maids and matrons who 
fluttered into the little Chantry, but of them I can 
not write, space is too limited. The bride’s gown 
alone will fill it. The foundation of the gown was 
a soft white satin. On this were draped and puffed 
flounce after flounce of white tulle, and as the veil 
was also of tulle, this tall dark-eyed daughter of 
the gods seemed to float up the aisle in a wealth of 
clouds. She was held to earth however by her 
father, Julian Robbins, on whose arm she leaned. 
Her thistledown gown was also held to earth by the 
court train of cloth of silver which shimmered like 
quicksilver in the softly lighted church. The tulle 
tunic had flowers of silver stamped in it, here and 
there. 

The rain dampened the streets and the guests at 
the Cumnock-Wagstaff wedding, but it failed to 








dampen the bride of her happiness, and luckily the 
rain ceased before the reception hour. Afterward 
at the clubs, all the way uptown, from the staid old 
Union League to the golden hued Metropolitan, 
there was much said about the “dancing reception.” 
In order to provide plenty of space for those who 
went to see the bride and remained to dance, Mrs. 
Cumnock had a wooden platform laid over three 
back yards, her own, and one on each of the houses. 
The young people could dance out of the drawing 
room windows and from one yard to another. And 
dance they did. 

This month of roses and brides is also a month for 
the making and announcing of summer plans. New- 
port is putting its best and most delightful foot 
forward. The estates, from the Casino to Bren- 
ton’s reef, are at. their loveliest and rumours of 
gaieties and gowns fill the air. Mrs. Fish will open 
Crossways on July first. Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs 
with her servants and eighty pieces of luggage ar- 
rived at beautiful Rose Cliff early in June. Trig 
and trim in her tailored costumes of white serge or 
silk, she is a daily visitor to the shops on Bellevue 
Avenue and Thames Street. The Arthur Curtiss 
Jameses, the George Warrens, who will have their 
daughter, the Countess de Lasterye, with them, and 


imTenwaTiona, mews 
Mr. Philip Stevenson and Miss Emily Randolph 
of Philadelphia, who will be married at Narragan- 
sett Pier July fourth 


Mrs. Oliver Belmont, who will have the 
Duchess of Malborough with her, are already 
in residence. 

From Asheville, where it seems to be always 
spring, comes. word that little Dorothy 
Harvey, the (prospective) bride of Lieutenant 
Marcellus Thompson, spent several weeks 
there before her wedding, under the wing of 
her mother, Mrs. George Harvey. The slip 
of a girl, a veritable “‘jeunne fille” among the 
many brides and grooms who honeymooned 
in the mountains of North Carolina, spent 
her days riding and her evenings sitting 
demurely by the side of her mother. In- 
variably, she wore quaint young girl gowns 
of frilly net, and never did she dance a step 
nor speak to any man about the place. As 
befitted her maiden-standing-with-reluctant- 
feet air, the salient feature of her pretty, 
simple gowns was the high but very girlish 
butterfly or Japanese bows in the back, with 
ends pinned near her shoulders. Her riding 
habit, which she wore most of the day, was 
one of the very smart checked affairs, with 
coat and breeches topped by a floppy little 
Panama hat, with a band in a bright 
ribbon. 
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The Duchess de Chaulnes, who with 
her mother, Mrs. Theodore P. Shonts, 
her sister, Miss Marguerite Shonts, 
and the young Duke de Chaulnes,— 
last named, but of course, by no 
means, least in importance in the 
menage at the Shonts’ Villa in Grove 
Park,—are enthusiastic golfers. On 
the links of the Country Club in front 
of the Inn, the young Duchess spends 
many hours every day and her exceed- 
ingly graceful playing, even though 
her skill is not equal to her grace, is 
the envy of all the women and the 
admiration of all the men. 

The costume worn by the Duchess is 
no small part of the attractive picture 
she makes on the links. Ashort white 
golfing skirt, low white shoes, white 
silk sport blouse, a black silk sweater 
and a smart little black hat make a 


Paul THOMPSON. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Wagstaff, who were married on June fourth. Mr. 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, whose engag: t was a d in May 
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UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 





Miss Maud Kennedy and Mr. Eric Winston, whose engagement was announced on Memorial Day 


lout ensemble at once practical, smart and bewitch- 
ing. 

The young widow of four years’ standing still 
wears black and white, a sort of semi-mourning 
choice of shades—even in the evening. A charming 
costume worn at one of the Grove Park Inn dinner 
dances by the Duchess displayed the fashionable 
long tunic of black tulle, the lower edge embroid- 
ered in silver threads, and the wisp of a corsage of 
the same tulle threaded in silver. 

Mrs. “‘ Charles” Gates, who has made her home in 
Minneapolis since the death of her husband, with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Hopwood, is one of 
the most enthusiastic horsewomen imaginable. 
She wears a very becoming riding costume of small 
black and white check, made with a long coat, the 
tail of which ends just at the top of her small boots, 
and opens as she walks to disclose a white silk 
shirt, with most correct neck finish, and trousers 
crushed into riding boots. A wide black band 
around the sleeve of her riding habit displays the 
fact that the young widow is still wearing 
mourning, as did the simplicity and good 
taste of her evening gowns of soft voiles 
and crépes in unrelieved white, making her 
look like a girl who had not yet celebrated 
her twentieth birthday. 

Contrary to the usual rule of simple 
gowns, but true to the individual style 
which has made Mrs. Edward Stotesbury’s 
name famous for her magnificent costumes 
and wonderful jewels, this Philadelphia 
grande dame wore the most effective even- 
ing toilette seen at the Inn this season. 

One evening when hostess at a dinner 
party for a number of her friends at the 
Inn, Mrs. Stotesbury wore her famous 
diamonds, which are guarded by special 
men during her stay at any hotel. Every 
evening she wore jewels with her modish 
gowns of charmeuse or lace—a diamond 
dog collar or a rope of pearls. As Mrs, 
Stotesbury very well knows her charming 
dignity and statuesque beauty is set off 
to perfection by rich toilettes. Mrs. Stotes- 
bury’s outing costumes are tailored gowns, 
either of cloth or of summer material. And 
on her mountain walks she carried an ebony 
cane with a gold head. 

One of the latest modes in the taffeta 
gowns of the season was worn by Mrs. R. T. 
Crane of Chicago, during her recent stay at 
the Inn, accompanied by her husband, Mr. 
R. T. Crane, 3rd, who is a golf expert, 
and by her distinguished parents-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Crane. The skirt 
of white taffeta, striped with a small black 
stripe, was caught up slightly in the back, 
making it rather short, and an inch or 
so behind than in front at that, was sur- 
mounted by a long tunic of white taffeta, the 
upper part of the gown of black and white 
striped taffeta, with sleeves and shoulders 
draped in white chiffon. With the gown 
she wore black slippers with white heels. 
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“The History of the Fan,“ dedicated to Her Royal High- 
ness, The Princess of Wales, describes the fan as “A kind 
of wind instrument not perhaps so much to be p‘ayed upon 
as to be played with,” and claims for this airy little gauze, 
ivory and paint creation, the spirit of Eternal Youth. With 
the modes of the times expressing every subtle feminine 
lure we may expect another Phoenix of the Fan. 

Legendary invention of the fan is attributed by the Chi- 
nese to the Emperor Hsien Giian, B.C. 2697. 


The Well 


in many forms. There are few places where long 
country tramps are not a regular part of the pro- 
gram. Walking on dirt roads or across country is as 
different from walking on city pavements as any- 
thing one can well imagine and much less tiring to 
the feet and back. There is a spring and resilience 
which stone pavements entirely lack. However, let 
me advise you, don’t take a ten-mile walk the first 
time. Work up to it gradually. 

For walking use a broad-toed, low-heeled shoe. 
Country roads are sometimes rough, wood roads 
always so, and there are often stones and furrows 
in the fields. High-heeled, narrow shoes are too apt 
to slip and turn, with a strained ankle and foot as a 
result. The foot must spread out to get a good grip 
on the ground. A rubber-soled shoe is very good if 
rocks are to be climbed. Unless your ankles are 
especially strong, a high shoe is better than an ox- 
ford, and a pump must never be worn for tramping. 
Your skirt should be short, with plenty of room fora 
long stride, whether by means of fullness inset, or 
by unbuttoning. Also there are often fences to be 
climbed and a fight skirt is not only inconvenient 
but ridiculous. A thin blouse with a sweater or 
short coat allows you to be cool enough while exer- 
cising, and guards against chill when resting. 

Tennis is a game that has been returning to favour 
in the past few years, and justly too, for there is no 
better sport on earth. It is strenuous, to be sure, 
but moderation in the number of sets played can 
make up for the strain. For beginners the game is 
not so fast and much time is spent chasing balls and 
picking them up, with rests in between. Endur- 
ance grows with skill and a normally strong girl 
should be able to play three or four sets. 
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Beautiful examples of the painted fan come from Italy, 
Spain and Portugal where they have played an important 
part in making history. An exquisite one in the 
collection of Mr. Burdett-Coutts belonged to the ill- 
starred Marie Antoinette. Of feathered fans the old vases 
of Egypt and Greece show many curious and beautiful de- 
signs, while India’s sandalwood and ivory examples are 
masterpieces of the carver’s art. Modern adaptations are 
culled from many quarters, and the new school of the Leon 
Bakst type holds high place in popular fancy. 

In the revival of the lace industries under Queen Helena 
of Italy and Queen Alexandra in Ireland fan lace is im- 


(Continued from page 16) 


The feeling has been growing all over this coun- 
try that every man, woman and child should know 
how to swim, at least enough to be able to keep 
afloat in the water. A number of our large universi- 
ties are making the ability to swima given distance 
with two or more different strokes a requirement 
before granting a degree. I suppose it is too 
much to require that every person who goes on the 
water shall be able to swim, but it would be a means 
of saving many lives. 

The normally strong woman may count on her 
daily dip in the ocean. The length of time spent 
in the water will depend on her strength and the 
temperature of the water. On days when the 
water is fairly warm and the air warm, the “dip” 
may lengthen out considerably. Many good au- 
thorities claim that fifteen minutes is the maximum 
time fora bath. From personal experience and ob- 
servation, this estimate seems to me to be too con- 
servative. It is better, however, to be on the safe 
side. In cold season or in climates where the 
water is always cold, one requires the circulation of a 
seal really to enjoy it. A quick plunge, vigorous 
swimming (or paddling, if you can’t swim) and out 
again within five minutes is all one should attempt. 

Never go into the water when you feel chilly. 
Put on a sweater and warm up first with a run or a 
game of ball on the beach. Go into the water 
hip-deep and plunge in at once, all over. The 
temperature of the water at its warmest is so much 
below the body temperature that in any case you 
will feel the shock of chill. However, if every- 
thing is all right you will get a quick reaction, 
and feel a glow after a little exercise. If you 
do not get the reaction, something is wrong and 
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portant; the example picturec on this page resembles the 
fan presented to H. M. Queen Alexandra on Coronation 
Day, 1902, by the Irish lace makers. 

Mayhap the hint in the words of Queen Elizabeth that 
the fan was “a suitable gift for a queen” inspired Mrs. 
Longworth’s choice of this dainty accessory as bridal gift 
to her new sister-in-law. 

The pages of history stir with the flutter of fans, but its 
most representative literature is undoubtedly love lyrics. 


Built Girl 


you must leave the water. Gooseflesh, blue lips 
and chattering teeth, even in a slight degree, should 
indicate that the bathing is not for you. 

Never go into the water less than two hours after 


ameal. The food is not digested in less than that 
time. The reaction from the shock of the cold water 


dilates the surface blood vessels and takes the blood 
away from its work in the digestive tract. 

In the matter of eating, try to be sure of plenty of 
plain, wholesome food, wherever you go. Vegetables, 
salads and fruits will be the best kind of fare. Drink 
milk if you can, and take this opportunity to cut 
down on tea and coffee. 

A last subject, too often ignored in summer plan- 
ning, is the question of sanitation. What kind of a 
water supply are you going to have? How about 
the sewerage and drainage? Better stay in town all 
summer than bring back a case of typhoid fever. 

A well-spent vacation should bring us back with 
a nervous system completely rested and in tune. 
The toning of the nerves will be shown in the func- 
tional activity of all of the organs. The digestive 
tract will work better, secrete better juices to act 
upon the food and eliminate its waste more com- 
pletely. The deep breathing which is the natural 
result of plenty of fresh air and exercise will induce 
better circulation. The various tissues will be 
broken down, the waste removed and new tissues 
built up to replace them. The hollows and angles 
of the figure will be rounded out and the tense lines 
in. the face smoothed away. The colour will be 
better, the eyes brighter, the step more springy and 
the heart high with energy and ambition. 

The subject of next month’s article will be ‘‘ Dancing 
and Its Effect on the Health.” 





Belle Beach has 
selected at John 
Wanamaker’s this 
black and white 
checked cloth, side 
saddle riding habit 
as the correct one 
for the summer. To 
complete it there is 
the black straw sail- 
or, pique stock and 
dulf black boots 
with patent leather 


Se 


The latest 
English model 
for cross saddle 
riding at B. Alt- 
man & Co.’s is 
fashioned from 
chefoo silk. 
With this, the 
Panama hat is 
correct and soft 
silk shirt with 
turn-over collar 
and cravat. 


Impervious to dampness, white serge is always good- 
looking in a costume for a yachting party. This model 
from J. M. Gidding & Co. is particularly appropriate because 
of the cape-jacket, crossing in the front and displaying a 
waistcoat of white pique. 


The purple satin bathing suit with white satin trimmings 
from John Wanamaker though very up-to-date is conser- 
vative in cut and in striking contrast to the swimmer’s suit 
of jersey bound with braid. 


A really 
“sporty” cos- 
tume shown by 
J. M. Gidding 
& Co. for the 
Races con- 
sists of a black 
and white 
checked skirt 
and flame col- 
oured cloth 
jacket bound 
with black braid 


For cross country 
walking or for mo- 
toring, the combi- 
mation capes and 
jackets are as com- 
fortable as they are 
good looking. ith 
this J. M. Gidding 
& Co. model the 
cape or jacket may 
be worn separately. 


Every little sport has a costume of its own 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 




















Aux magasins de Paris 


A.—A compact and convenient form of traveling box for 
canes, parasols and umbrellas is made by Yantorny. These, 
like the shoe trunks, are made in a heavy quality of pigskin 
protected from rough usage by a detachable canvas cover. 
The parasols are held in place by means of racks, one at the 
bottom and another at the top. The one at the top is pro- 
vided with satin-covered springs through which the handles 
of the parasols are slipped, then tied securely in place by 
satin ribbon attached to the side of the box. Lined with 
soft, full plaitings of satin in any colour they are made in 
two sizes, to carry ten or sixteen parasols. 

B.—The newest shopping bags shown in Paris are de- 
veloped in moire or poplin in this unusual shape. The 
Maison Duvellroy makes them in colours to match the 
costume and trims them with bands of Chinese embroidery. 
They are mounted on silver-covered bars and the clasp is 
a fresh water pearl. The price is 74 francs. 

C.—There are various new shapes in the theatre bags 
carried by the up-to-the-minute Parisienne. One in the 
bottle shape at the Maison Duvellroy has the broad bottom 
weighted into a point. It is made of gray satin and heavily 
embroidered with iridescent beads. The price is 125 
francs. The other is of pale blue brocaded crépe de Chine 
embroidered in steel beads. It is gathered into a wide 
satin ruche at the top and is carried by means of the fong 
flat ribbon straps of the beads. Price 70 francs. 
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The 
justly—the shopper of the world. Not only 
does she appreciate values, but she knows 


Parisienne has been called—and 


the newest things and just where to find 
them. She has made a round of the shops 
and has selected the articles shown in the 
photographs on this page as representative 
of the novelties offered by the specialty 
shops of Paris. 


D.—The Maison Royale is featuring the ostrich collar 
capes in various colourings. They are made from the 
longest flues of the ostrich and are tied snugly around the 
neck by a ribbon velvet band finishing in a rosette with 
long ends. Price 30 francs. 

E.—Yantorny is making to order a shoe trunk of pigskin 
lined with red velvet and large enough to contain twelve 
or twenty-four shoes. The toe of each shoe is slipped into 
a wide gathered band of velvet and straps of the velvet are 
buckled around the instep. 
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F.—The fluted frill trimmings on hand-made lingerie 
have replaced for the Parisienne the hand-embroidery and 
lace of other years. The Maison Royale sells this set, 
< isting of slumber robe, culottes and chemise for 100 
francs. 


G.—Yantorny, the famous boot maker of Paris, is showing 
these new boudoir mules. The one in white satin brocaded 
in pink roses is bordered by two rows of full curly ostrich 
trimmings, one in white and the other in rose. The slipper 
in old rose morocco feather with patent leather trimmings 
is a sample of the period footgear. The second mule is 
of white silk printed in the Persian design and trimmed with 
a large fluffy band of white marabou and ostrich. 

H.—Fans are the specialty of the Maison Duvellroy and 
one of the newest is known as the spangled bird series. 
Of deep cream silk, with a hand-painted bird spangled in 
blue iridescent beads, it is mounted on delicately carved 
mother of pearl sticks in a remarkable shade of greenish 
blue. The prices range from 75 to 175 francs. 


K.—A truly French creation is this red and white striped 
silk parasol with natural coloured, highly polished w 
handle. At the Maison Royale this parasol is banded with 
a transparent border of rose mousseline de soie edged 
with’ tiny rococo roses in pale rose and green tints. Price 
65 francs. 











Jeanne Lanvin — 
the modiste to youth 


A “dress-up” frock retaining the simplicity so character- Seldom has Jeanne Lanvin demonstrated more conclu- 
istic of the Lanvin models. White pussywillow taffeta is sively her intimate knowledge of the appropriate gowns for 
embroidered in bright red, green, blue and white beads youth than in this white satin dancing frock. A multitude 
in a rose design. The gathered tunic is finished with two of tulle flounces , each edged with pearls soften the sil- 
ruffles of plain white houette at the an- 
taffeta and mounted kies. The tunic 
over a petticoat of hangs full from the 
mousseline de soie waist line and is fin- 
run with ribbon. ished by deep tucks. 








This little model is par- 

ticularly effective devel- 

oped in navy blue pussy- 

willow taffeta. The long 

full tunic is weighted 

with a trimming consist- 

ing of rows of soutache 

or cording. The waist is 

Tatgor baggy and floppy and is 

given a youthful air by 
The little girlie teside the sad sea waves is wearing a white the vest of creamy mous- The little sister is wearing a good-looking top coat which she will 
taffeta frock. The skirt is a perky little ruffled affair and the seline de soie. The long need during the early fall months when the first school days begin. 
bébé waist is perfectly plain. A navy blue taffeta ribbon sash is sleeves are put in with This is of cloth with a woven Roman stripe, the stripes appearing in 
tied in a smashing big bow in the back. Big sister’s frock is quite cording and are buttoned the collar, in the epaulettes and in the cuffs. Big sister’s frock is of 

as simple, though of embroidered mousseline. almost to the elbow. white crépe embroidered in a quaint conventional design. 
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Poiret 


Paul 


A Poiret model of changeable turquoise and 
green taffeta imported by Lord & Taylor. The 
panniers of the Roman striped taffeta are boned 
to hold them in position. 


In this geranium crépe gown imported by 
Lord & Taylor, the vest is of black and white 
striped linen and is embroidered in shades of 
geranium and blue and beaded in white. The 
cord fringe is in geranium and the girdle is of 
old blue linen. UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

ravsor 


DER 


Poiret’s magpie frock ex- 


A Poiretesque touch is given to this sum- 
mer dancing frock worn by Mile. Debienne 
by the girdle of jade which heads a multi- 
tude of plaited white mousseline de soie 
ruffles. 


1 } “m 


bordered with black velvet. 


azar Personal Sh 


There are suggestions of 
the lampshade tunic even 
in the latest Poiret models. 
On this white satin frock it 
is developed in a green tulle 


ed through Harper's B 


Very bouffant is the green 
Pompadour silk wrap de- 
signed by Poiret and lined, 
as one might expect, with 
a vivid Futurist silk. 


hibits a clever draping of 
black and white satin girdled 
with bands of pearls. A 
large jet ornament marks 
the Turkish headdress. 


Poiret delights in gay printed muslins 
and has used one for the morning frock of 
Mile. Debienne. The mousseline de soie 
collar and undersleeves are almost too 
modest for Poiret, but the girdle is typical. 
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vent adorers in their wildest dreams could have 
ever hoped to ascertain; during which, also, I 
endeavoured to convince an unknown, but agreeable 
lady on my left that I did not play polo, whereat, 
it seemed, her eight brothers were experts, and that 
Omar Khayyam was a contemporary not of the 
Prophet Isaiah, but of William the Conqueror. 
As for the setting—I am not an observant man— 
but I had an impression of much gold and silver 
and rare flora on the table, great gold frames en- 
closing (I doubt not) costly pictures on the walls, 
many desirable jewels on undesirable bosoms, strong 
though unsympathetic masculine faces, and such 
food and drink as Lucullus, poor fellow, did not live 
long enough to know. 

When the ladies retired, and we moved up towards 
our host, I found myself between two groups; one 
discussing the mercantile depravity of a gentleman 
called Wilmot, of whom I had never heard, the other 
arguing on dark dilemmas connected with an 
Abyssinian loan. A vacant chair happening to be 
by my side, Adrian, glass in hand, came round the 
table and sat down. 

“How are you getting on?” 

“Well,” saidI. ‘Very well.” 
I recognised Cockburn 1870. 

““You seemed rather at a loose end.” 

“When one has 1870 port to drink,” said I, ‘why 
fritter away its flavour in vain words?” 

“It is damned good port,” Adrian admitted. 

“Earth holds nothing better,” said I. 

We lapsed into silence amid the talk on each side 
of us. I confess that I rather surrendered myself 
to the wine. A little taper for cigarettes happened 
to be in front of me; I held my glass in its light and 
lost myself in the wine’s pure depths of mystery and 
colour; and my mind wandered to the lusty sun- 
shine of ‘“Lusitanian summers” that was there 
imprisoned. I inhaled its fragrance, I accepted its 
exquisite and spacious generosity. Wine, like bread 
and oil—‘‘God’s three chief words’’—is a thing of 
itsel{—a thing of earth and air and sun—one of the 
great natural things, such as the stars and the flowers 
and the eyes of adog. Even the most mouth-twist- 
ing new wine of Northern Italy has its fascination 
for me, in that it is essentially something apart from 
the dust aud empty racket of the world; how much 
more then this radiant vintage suddenly awakened 
from its slumber in the darkness of over thirty years. 
So I mused, as I think an honest man is justified in 
musing, soberly, over a great wine, when suddenly my 
left eye caught Adrian’s face. He too was musing; 
but musing on unhappy things, for a hand seemed 
to have swept his face and wiped the joy from it. 
He was gazing at his half-emptied glass, with the 
short stem of which his fingers were nervously toy- 
ing. There wasa quick snap. The stem broke and 
the wine flowed over the cloth. He started, and 
with a flash the old Adrian came back, manifesting 
itself in his smiling dismay, his boyish apology to 
Mr. Jellicoe for smashing a rare glass, spoiling the 
tablecloth and wasting precious wine. The inci- 
dent served to disequilibrate, as one might say, the 
two discussions on Wilmot and Abyssinia. Coffee 
came and liqueurs. I bade farewell to Lusitanian 
dreams and soon found myself in heart to heart 
conversation with my neighbour on the right, a 
florid, simple-minded sugar-broker, a certain next- 
year’s Sheriff of the City of London, whose consuming 
ambition was to become a member of the Athenzeum 
Club. When I informed him that I was privileged 
to enter that Valley of Dry Bones—my late father, 
an eminent Assyriologist and a disastrous Master 
of Fox Hounds, had put me up for all sorts of weird 
institutions, I think, before I was born—my sugar 
broker almost fell at my feet and worshipped me. 
Although | told him that the premises were overrun 
with Bishops and that we had laid down all kinds of 
episcopicide to no avail, he refused to be disillu- 
sioned. I told him that on the occasion of my last 
visit to the Megatherium—Thackery, I explained— 

Royal Academician, with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance, reading desolate “The Hibbert 
Journal” in the smoking-room, embraced me as 
fondly as the austerity of the place permitted and 
related a non-drawing-room story which was cur- 
rent at _my preparatory school—and that in the 
library I ran into an equally desolate, though even 
less familiar Archdeacon, who seized me, like the 
Ancient Mariner, and never let me go until he had 
impressed upon my mind the name and address 
of the only man in London who could cut clerical 

gaiters. But the simple child of sugar would have 
his way. There was but one Valhalla in London 
and it was built by Decimus Burton. 

After that we joined the ladies for an unimpor- 
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I sipped my port. 








(Continued from page 12) 


tant half hour or so, and then Barbara and I took our 
leave. As we were motoring home—we live some 
twenty miles out of London—we discussed the din- 
ner.party, according to the way of married folks, 
homebound after a feast, and I mentioned the 
trivial incident of Adrian and the broken glass. 
Why should his face have been so haggard when he 
had everything to make him happy? 

“He was thinking of Mr. Jellicoe’s previous 
insulting behaviour.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He told me,” said Barbara. 

“T never knew Adrian to be seriously vindictive,” 
said I. 

“Tt strikes me, my dear,” replied Barbara, taking 
my hand, “that you are an old ignoramus.” 

And this from a woman who actively glories in 
not knowing how many “‘r’s’’ there are in “‘har- 
assed.” 

She nestled up to me. 
in August, are we?’ 

“What?” I cried, “leave the English country dur- 
ing the only part of the year that is not ‘deformed 
with dripping rains or withered by a frost’? Cer- 
tainly not.” 

“But we did last year, and the year before.” 

“Pure accident. The year before, Susan was 
recovering from the measles and you had some pretty 
frocks which you thought would look lovely at 
Dinard. And last year you also had some frocks 
and insisted that Houlgate was the only place where 
Susan could avoid being stricken down by scarlet- 
fever.” 

“Anyhow,” said my wife, “‘we’re not going away 
this year, for I’ve fixed up with Doria and Adrian 
to spend August at Northlands.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so at once? Why did 
you ask me whether we were going away?” 

‘Because I knew we weren't,” she answered. 

In putting two questions at the same time, I 
blundered. The first was a poser and might have 
elicited some interesting revelation of feminine 
mental process. In forlorn hope I repeated it. 

“Why, I’ve told you, stupid,’ said Barbara. 
“You’ve no objection to their coming, have you?” 

Good Lord, no. I’m delighted.” 

“From the way you’ve argued, any one would have 
thought you didn’t want them.” 

Outraged by the illogic, I gasped; but she broke 
into a laugh. 

“You silly old Hilary,” she said. “Don’t you 
see that Doria must get her trousseau together and 
Adrian must find a house or a flat, that has to be 
decorated and furnished, and the poor child hasn’t a 
mother or any sensible woman in the world to look 
after her but me?” 

“T see,” said I, “that you intend having the time 
of your life.” 


‘We’re not going abroad 


August 


My prevision proved correct. In August came 
the engaged couple and every day Barbara took 
them up to town and whirled them about from 
house-agent to house-agent until she found a flat 
to suit them, and then from emporium to emporium 
until she found furniture to suit the flat, and from 
raiment-vendor to raiment-vendor until she equipped 
Doria to suit the furniture. She used to return 
almost speechless with exhaustion; but pantingly 
and with the glaze of victory in her eyes, she fought 
all her battles o’er again and told of bargains won. 
In the meantime had it not been for Susan, I should 
have lived in the solitude of an anchorite. We 
spent much time in the garden which we (she less 
conscious of irony than I) called our desert island. 
I was Robinson Crusoe and she was Man Friday, 
and on the whole we were quite happy; perhaps I 
should have been happier in a temperature of 80° 
in the shade if I had not been forced to wear the 
Polar bear rug from the drawing-room in representa- 
tion of Crusoe’s goatskins. did suggest that I 
should be Robinson Crusoe’s brother, who wore 
ordinary flannels, and that she should be Woman 
Wednesday. But Susan saw through the subter- 
fuge and that game didn’t work. One afternoon, 
however, Barbara returning earlier than usual, 
caught us at it and expressing horror and indignation 
at the uses to which the bearskin was put, meta- 
phorically whipped me and sent me to bed as 
being the elder of the naughty ones. After that 
we played at fairies in a glade, which was much 
cooler. 

It was in the evenings that I was loneliest; for 
then Barbara went early to bed, and the lovers 
strolled about together in the moonlight. With 
the intention, half-malicious, half-pitiful, of filling 
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up my timé, Doria taught me a new and compli- 
cated Patience. Then finally, when Doria having 
spent a couple of polite minutes in the drawing-room, 
had retired, and when I was tired out from the 
strain of the day and half-asleep through weariness, 
Adrian would mix himself the longest possible 
brandy and soda, light the longest possible cigar and 
try to ‘keep me up all night listening to his conversa- 
tion. 


Jaffery telephones 

At last, one Friday evening, while I was engaged 
in my forlorn and unprofitable game, the butler 
entered the drawing-room with unperturbed an- 
nouncement: 

“Mr. Chayne on the telephone, sir.” 

I sent the card table flying amid the wreckage of 
my layout and rushed to the telephone. 

“Hullo! That you, Jaff?” 

“Yes, old man. Very much me. 
lot of me. How are you?” 

His strong bass boomed through the receiver. I 
have always found a queer comfort in Jaffery’s voice. 
It wraps you round about in thundering waves. We 
exchanged the commonplaces of delighted greeting. 
I asked: 

“When did you arriv: e?” 
‘A couple of days ago.’ 

“WW hy on earth didn’t you let me know at once?” 

[ heard him laugh. ‘I'll tell you when I see you. 
By the way, can Barbara have me for the week-end?” 

This was like Jaffery. Most men would have 
asked me, taking Barbara for granted. 

“Barbara would have you for the rest of time,’ 
said I. ‘And so would Susan. I'll expect you by 
the eleven o’clock train.” 

“Right, ” said he. 

‘And, J say!” 

“Ves? 

“Talking of fair ladies—what about———? 

“Oh, Hell!” came Jaffery’s great voice. ‘‘She’s 
here right enough.” 

‘““Where?”’ I asked. 

“The Savoy. So is Euphemia 

Euphemia was Jaffery’s unmarried sister, as like 
to her brother as a little wizened raisin is to a fat, 
bursting muscat grape. 

‘“‘Euphemia has taken her on. Wants to convert 
her.” 

““Good Lord!” I cried. “Is she a Turk?” 

“She’s a problem And his great laugh vibrated 
in my ears. 

“Why not bring her down with Euphemia?” 

“‘T want a couple of days off. I want a good quiet 
time, with no female women about save Barbara 
and my fairy grasshopper whom, as you know, 
I love to distraction.” 

“But will Euphemia be all right with her?” 

I had not the faintest notion what kind of « 
creature the “‘problem”’ was. 

“Right as rain. Euphemia has fixed up to take 
her to-morrow night to a lecture on Tolstoi at the 
Lyceum Club, and to the City Temple on Sunday. 
Ho! ho! ho!” 

His Homeric laughter must have shattered the 
Trunk Telephone system of Great Britain, for after 
that there was silence cold and merciless. Well, 
perhaps it was just as well, for if we had been 
allowed to converse further I might have told him 
that another female woman, Doria Jellicoe, was 
staying at Northlands, and he might not have 
come. Jaffery was always a queer fish where women 
were concerned. Not a chilly fishy fish, but a sort 
of Laodicean fish, now hot, now cold. I have seen 
him shrink like a sensitive plant in the presence of 
an ingenue of nineteen and royster in Pantagrue- 
lian fashion with a mature member of the chorus 
of the Paris Opera; I have also known him to fly, 
a scared Joseph, from the allurements of the charm- 
ing wife of a Right Honourable Sir Cornifer Poti- 
phar, G.C.M.G., and sigh like a furnace in front of 
an obdurate little milliner’s place of business in 
Bond Street. I do not, for the world, wish it to be 
supposed that I am insinuating that my dear old 
Jaffery had no morals. He had—lots of them. 
He was stuffed with them. But what they were, 
neither he nor I nor any one else was ever able to 
define. As a general rule, however, he was shy of 
strange women, and to that category did Doria 
belong. 

When the lovers came in I told them my news. 
Adrian expressed extravagant delight. A _ little 
tiny cloud flitted over Doria’s brow. 

“Shall I like him?” she asked. 

“You'll adore him,” cried Adrian. 

“T'll try to, dear, because he seems tomean 
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so much to you. Are you going up to town with 
us to-morrow?” 

‘There’s only a morning’s fitting at a dress- 
maker—no place for me,” he laughed. “I'll stay 
and welcome old Jaffery.”’ 

Again the most transient of tiny little clouds. 
But I could not help thinking that if Jaffery had been 
a woman instead of a mere man, there would have 
been a thunderstorm. 

When we were alone Adrian threw himself into a 
chair. 

“Women are funny beings,” he said. 
lieve Doria is jealous of old Jaffery.”’ 

“You have every reason to be proud,” said I, 
“of your psychological acumen.” 


“ 


I do be- 


CHAPTER III 


A fair-bearded, red-faced, blue-eyed, grinning 
giant got out of the train and catching sight of us 
ran up and laid a couple of great sun-glazed hands 
on my shoulders. 

“Hullo! hullo! hullo!” he shouted and gripping 
Adrian in his turn, shouted it again. He made 
such an uproar that people stuck wondering heads 
out of the carriage windows. Then he thrust him- 
self between us, linked our arms in his and made us 
charge with him down the quiet country plat- 
form. A porter followed with his suit-case. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that the Man of Fame 
was with you?” 

“T thought I’d give you a pleasant surprise,’ 
said I. 

**T met Robson of the Embassy in Constantinople 
—you remember Robson of Pembroke fussy little 
cock-sparrow—he’d just come from England and was 
full of it. You seem to have got ’em in the neck. 
Bully! Bully!” 

Adrian took advantage of the narrow width of 
the exit to release himself and I, who went on with 
Jaffrey, looking back, saw him rub himself ruefully, 
as though he had been mauled by a bear. 

“And how’s everybody?” Jaffrey’s voice rever- 
berated through the subway. “Barbara and the 
fairy grasshopper? I’m longing to see ’em. 
That’s the pull of being free. You can adopt 
other fellows’ wives and families. I’m coming 
home now to my adopted wife and daughter. How 
are they?’ 

I answered explicitly. He boomed on till we 
reached the station yard, where his eye fell upon a 
familiar object. 

“What?” cried he. “Have you still got the 
Chinese Puffhard?”’ 

The vehicle thus disrespectfully alluded to was 
an ancient, ancient car, the pride of many a year ago, 
which sentiment (together with the impossibility of 
finding a purchaser) would not allow me to sell. It 
had been a splendid thing in those far-off days. It 
kept me in health. It made me walk miles and 
miles along unknown and unfrequented roads. In 
the aggregate I must have spent months of my 
life doing physical culture exercises underneath it. 
You got into it at the back; it was about ten feet 
high, and you started it at the side by a handle in 
its midriff. But I loved it. It still went, if treated 
kindly. Barbara loathed it and insulted it, so that 
with her as passenger, it sulked and refused to go. 
But Susan’s adoration surpassed even mine. Its 
demoniac groans and rattles and convulsive quak- 
ings appealed to her unspoiled sense of adventure. 

“Barbara has gone away with the Daimler,” 
said I, “‘and as I don’t keep a fleet of cars, I had to 
choose between this and the donkey-cart. Get in 
and don’t be so fastidious—unless you’re afraid—’ 

He took no account of my sarcasm. His face fell. 
He made no attempt to enter the car. 

“Barbara gone away?” 

I burst out laughing. His disappointment at 
not being welcomed by Barbara at Northlands was 
so genuine and so childishly unconcealed. 

“She'll be back in time for lunch. She had to 
run up to town on business. She sent you her love 
and Susie will do the honours.’ 

His face brightened. ‘“That’s all right. But 
you gave me a shock. Northlands without Bar- 
bara—” He shook his head. 

We drove off. The Chinese Puffhard excelled 
herself, and though she choked asthmatically did 
not really stop once until we were half way up the 
drive, when I abandoned her to the gardeners, who 
later on harnessed the donkey to her and pulled 
her into the garage. We dismounted, however, in 
the drive. A tiny figure in a blue-smock came 
scuttling over the sloping lawn. The next thing 
I saw was the small blue patch somewhere in the 
upland region of Jaffery’s beard. Then boomed 
forth from him idiotic exclamations which are not 
worth chronicling, accompanied by a duet of bass 
and treble laughter. Then he set her astride of his 
bull neck and pitched his soft felt hat to Adrian to 
hold. 


The welcome at Northlands 


“Hang on to my hair. It won’t hurt,” he com- 
manded. 

She obeyed literally, clawing two handfuls of his 
thick reddish shock in her tiny grasp, and Jaffery 
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lumbered along like an elephant with a robin on 
his head, unconscious of her weight. We mounted 
to the terrace in front of the house and having es- 
tablished my guests in easy chairs, I went indoors 
to order such drink as would be refreshing on a 
sultry August noon. When I returned I found 
Jaffery, with Susan on his knee, questioning Adrian, 
after the manner of a primitive savage, on the sub- 
ject of ‘The Diamond Gate,” and Adrian, delighted 
at the opportunity, dazzling our simple-minded 
friend with publisher's statistics. 

‘And you're writing another? Deep down in 
another?”’ asked Jaffery. ‘Do you know, Susie, 
Uncle Adrian has just got to take a pen and jab 
it into a piece of paper, and—tchick!—up comesa 
golden sovereign every time he does it.” 

Susan turned her serene gaze on Adrian. ‘Do 
it now,” she commanded. 

“T haven’t got a pen,” said he. 

“T’ll fetch you one from Daddy’s study,” she 
said, sliding from Jaffrey’s knee. 

Both Jaffery and Adrian looked scared. I, who 
was not the father of a feminine thing of seven years 
old for nothing, interposed, I think, rather tactfully: 

“Uncle Adrian can only do it with a great gold 
pen, and poor old Daddy hasn’t got one.” 

“T call that silly,” replied my daughter. ‘Uncle 
Jaffery, have you got one?’ 

“No,” saidhe. ‘You have to be born, like Uncle 
Adrian, with a golden pen in your mouth.” 

The lucky advent of the Archangel Gabriel, with 
a grin on his face and a doll in his mouth—the 
Archangel Gabriel, commonly known as Gabs, and 
so termed on account of his arch-angelic disposition, 
a hideous mongrel with a white patch over one eye 
and a brown patch over the other, with the nose of 
a collie and the legs of a Great Dane and the tail of 
a fox-terrier, whose mongreldom, however, Adrian 
repudiated by the bold assertion that he was a 
Zanzibar bloodhound—the lucky advent of this 
pampered and over-affectionate quadruped directed 
Susan’s mind from the somewhat difficult conver- 
sation. She ran off, forthwith, to the rescue of her 
doll; but later (I heard) her nurse was sore put to it 
to explain the mystery of the golden pen 

“So much for Adrian. I’m tired of the aurifer 
ous person,” said I, waving a hand. ‘What about 
yourself? What about the dynamic widow?” 

“Oh, damn the dynamic widow,” he replied 
corrugating his serene and sunburnt forehead. 
“T’ve come down here to forget her. I'll tell you 
about her later.” Then he grinned, in his silly, 
familiar way, showing two rows of astonishingly 
white, strong teeth, between the hair on lip and chin. 

“Well,” said I, “‘at any rate give some account 
of yourself. What were you doing in Albania, for 
instance?” 

“‘Prospecting,”’ said he. 

“In what—gold, coal, iron?” 

“War,” said he. ‘‘There’s going to be a hell of a 
bust-up one of these days—and one of these days 
very soon—in the Balkans. From Scutari to Sa- 
lonica to Rodosto, the whole blooming triangle—it’s 
going to be a battlefield. The war correspondent 
who goes out there not knowing his ground will 
be a silly ass. The slim statesman like me won’t. 
See? So poor old Prescott—you must know Pres- 
cott of Reuters?—anyhow that was the chap—poor 
old Prescott and I went out exploring. When 
he pegged out with enteric I hadn’t finished, so I 
dumped his widow down at Cettinje where I have 
some pals, and started out again on my own. 
That’s all.” 

He filled another pint tumbler with the iced liquid 
(one always had to provide largely for Jaffery’s 
needs) and poured it down his throat. 

“T don’t call that a very picturesque account of 
your adventures,” said Adrian. 

Jaffery grinned. ‘T’ll tell you all sorts of funny 
things, if you’ll give me time,” said he, wiping his 
lips with a vast red and white handkerchief about 
the size of a ship’s Union Jack. 

But we did not give him time; we plied him with 
questions and for the next hour he entertained us 
pleasantly with stories of his wanderings. He had 
a Rabelaisian way of laughing over most of his 
experiences, even those which had a touch of the 
gruesome, and the laughter got into his speech, so 
that many amusing episodes were told in the roars 
of a hilarious lion. 

Presently the familiar sound of the horn an- 
nounced the return of Barbara. We sprang to our 
feet and descended to meet the car at the front 
porch. Jaffery, grinning with delight, opened the 
door, appeared to lift a radiant Barbara out of the 
car like a parcel and almost hugged her. And there 
they stood holding on to each other’s hands and 
smiling into each other’s faces and saying how well 
they looked, regardless of the fact that they were 
blocking the way for Doria, who remained in the 
car. I had to move them on with the reminder 
that they had the whole week-end for their effusions. 
Adrian helped Doria to alight, and to Doria then 
for the first time, was presented Jaffery Chayne. 
Jaffery blinked at her oddly as he held her little 
gloved fingers in his enormous hand. And, indeed, 
I could excuse him; for she was a very striking 
object to come suddenly into the immediate range 
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of a man’s vision, with her chiffon and her slender- 
ness, and her black hat beneath which her great 
eyes shone from the startling, nervous, ivory-white 
face. 

She smiled on him graciously! “I’m so glad to 
meet you.” Then after a fraction of a second came 
the explanation. “I’ve heard so much of you.” 

He murmured something into his beard. Meeting 
his childlike gaze of admiration, she turned away 
and put her arm round Barbara’s waist. The 
ladies went indoors to take off their things, accom- 
panied by Adrian, who wanted a lover’s word with 
Doria on the way. Jaffery followed her with his 
eyes until she had disappeared at the corner of the 
hall-stairs. Then he took me by the arm and led 
me up towards the terrace. 

“Who is that singularly beautiful girl?” he asked. 

“Doria Jellicoe,” said I. 

“‘She’s the most astonishing thing I’ve ever seen 
in my life.” 

‘IT wouldn’t find her too astonishing, if I were 
you,” said I with a laugh, “‘ because there might be 
complications. She’s engaged to Adrian.” 

He dropped my arm. “Do you mean—she’s 
going to marry him?” 

“Next month,” said I. 

“Well, I’m damned,” said Jaffery. I asked him 
why. He did not enlighten me. ‘Isn’t he a lucky 
devil?” he asked, instead. ‘“‘The most pestilen- 
tially lucky devil under the sun. But why the 
deuce didn’t you tell me before?” 

“You expressed such a distaste for female women 
that we thought we would give you as long a respite 
as possible.” 

“That’s all very well,’”’ he grumbled. “But if 
I had known that Adrian’s fiancée was knocking 
around I’d have lumped her in my heart with 
Barbara and Susie.” 

“You’re not prevented from doing that now,” 
said I. 

His brow cleared. ‘True, sonny.” 
into a guffaw. 
ried!” 

“T see nothing funny in it,” said I. ‘Lots of 
people get married. I’m married.” 

“Oh, you—you were born to be married,” he 
said crushingly. 

** And so are you,” I retorted. 

“T? I tie myself to the stay-strings of a flip 
of a thing in petticoats, whom I should have to 
swear to love, honour and obey—?” 

“My good fellow,” I interrupted, “‘it is the woman 
who swears obedience.” 

““And the man has to practise it. Ho! ho! 
ho!” 

His laughter (at this very poor repartee) so re- 
sounded that the adventitious cow, in the field some 
hundred yards away, lifted her tail in the air and 
scampered away, in terror. 

“And as to the stay-strings, to continue your 
delicate metaphor, you can always cut them when 
you like.” 

“Yes. And then there’s the devil to pay. She 
shows you the ends and makes you believe they’re 
dripping blood and tears. Don’t I know ’em? 
They’re the same from Cape Horn to Alaska, from 
Dublin to Rio.” 

He bellowed forth his invective. He had no 
quarrel with marriage as an institution. It was 
most useful and salutary—apparently because it 
provided him, Jaffery, with comfortable conditions 
wherein to exist. The multitude of harmless, 
necessary males (like myself) were doomed to it. 
But there was a race of Chosen Ones, to which 
he belonged, whose untamable and omni-concupis- 
cent essence kept them outside the dull conjugal 
pale. For such as him, nineteen hundred women 
at once, scattered within the regions of the seven 
circumferential seas. He loved them all. Woman 
as woman was the joy of the earth. It was only the 
silly spectrum of civilisation that broke Woman up 
into primary colours—black, yellow, brunette, 
blonde—he damned civilisation. 

“To listen to you,” said I, when he paused for 
breath, “‘one would think you were a devil of a 
fellow.” 


He broke 
“Fancy old Adrian getting mar- 


Jaffery’s philosophy 

“T am,” he declared. “I’m a Universalist. At 
any rate in theory, or rather in the conviction of 
what best suits myself. I’m one of those men who 
are born to be free, who’ve got to fill their lungs with 
air, who must get out into the wilds if they’re to live 
—God! I’d sooner be snowed up on a battlefield 
than smirk at a damned afternoon tea-party any 
day in the week! If I want a woman, I like to 
take her by her hair and swing her up behind me on 
the saddle and ride away with her—” 

‘Lord! That’s lovely,” said I. “How often 
have you done it?” 

“I’ve never done that exactly, you silly ass,” 
said he. “But that’s my attitude, my philosophy. 
You see how impossible it would be for me to tie 
myself for life to the stay-strings of one flip of a 
thing in petticoats.” 

“You’re blessed innocent,” said I. 

Adrian sauntering through the French window of 

(Continued on page 74) 
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DINING ROOM IN THE STYLE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, DESIGNED BY W. & J. SLOANE 


HE DINING ROOM presents an excellent opportunity to obtain 

charming decorative results without sacrificing any of the comfort 

that is so essential a consideration in planning the Furnishings of 
a room in which many of one’s hours are spent. 


These ideals are realized in the Dining Room illustrated here. A 
splendid background for tapestries, mirrors and paintings is provided by 
the oak panelling from floor to ceiling. ~The enrichments are confined 
to artistic carvings in pear tree after the style of Grinling Gibbons, master 
carver in wood. The introduction of Furnishings in woods different 
from the structural wood—such as walnut chairs and side table, with a 
walnut and gold buffet—completes an ensemble that is admirable both 
for its livable qualities and decorative character. 


In our Division of Furniture and Decoration there is presented a wider 
latitude for the selection of appropriate Furnishings for every room in the 
house than is available in any other establishment in the world. 


Suggestions and advice given when desired 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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HESE incomparable sweets are the 
most popular ofall dessert confections. 
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Whether served at dinner, afternoon tea 
or any social gathering, Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are equally delightful and appro- 
priate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleas- 
ing size and form with a bountiful con- 
fectionery filling. Another help to the 
hostess. In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
































































“Tt is Beautiful!’ 


FEW things are impossible in this great metropoli- 
tan market. Very often the Bazar is enabled to 
amaze and delight its patrons by the purchase of 
something more rich and rare than they ever dreamed 
of. This letter comes from a lady who has learned 
the advantages of buying in New York:— 
“Dear Miss Jarvis:—The shadow lace fichu has been re- 
ceived. It is beautiful !—dainty enough for a debutante. 
I have never seen a fichu as grand as this,—please tell 
me how to wear it. I am sure it has many uses strange 
to me. I appreciate all your kindness, and thank you 
for the further information. Very respectfully, 


Columbus, Miss.  ————— 


There are always things new and exclusive in New 
York. Our trained shoppers will find them for you. 
How may we serve you? What are your “long felt 
wants”? Just advise me. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER ?"S BAZAR “Personal Shopping Service’’ 























torium. ‘*Kaiser Friedrich 
Large Radium 


— Racing, — Golf, 


1100 Publishers’ Building New York 
On the 


Wiesbaden rnin. 


MOST FASHIONABLE HEALTH RESORT IN EUROPE 
World-Famous for Its Therapeutic Mineral Springs 


formation Free from the M 








New Municipal Baths & Inhala- 


Bad” 


Emanatorium, 


Booklets, Hotel Lists and All In- 


UNI- 


CIPAL ENQUIRY OFFICE in 
Wiesbaden, or Office of Harper's 


155 degs. Fahr. Bazar, Travel-Bureaus of the 
Cure of Gout. Rheumatism, Paralysis. Nervous Diseases N. Y. American, N. ; 11 Hay- 
and al! disorders of the Respiratory and Digestive Organs. market, London; 2 Rue de la 
-— SPLENDID HOTELS. OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR.— Paix, Paris. 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1914 





FLOWERS AND FRUITS SHORTEN THELONGEST JOURNEY 


The fragrant odours of the flowers arranged by Galvin, the basket of delicious 

fruits from Charles & Co. to which wines, ginger and other delicacies are added, 

and the basket of flowers combined with the fruits of the season from Max Schling 
will bring many pleasant hours to the traveler by land or sea 


Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


(Continued from page 41) 


yours to have on goggles and a bear robe and 
never to get out of his automobile.” 

“He has the goggles and the fur coat,” I 
laughed, ‘‘and the car, too, but he gets out once 
in a while to have his picture taken."’ At which 
she rippled merrily and started off. 

“*So has mine!" she called back. ‘‘He’s got 
three and lots of pictures taken in 'em. Oh, 
he’s great!" 

Then, turning, she rushed up to me, drew the 
locket from her neck and showed me, what do 
you suppose? The Brigand’s picture, as I’m 
alive! 

And then she really was gone, a tall streak of 
golden happiness, poor, poor dear! I was so 
weak fora moment that I was frightened. Isn't 
it awful! But her visit, tragic as it was, has 
done me good. It has given me insight. She’s 
a true, unaffected woman, crazy, of course, but 
a serious woman and good and loving—and I'm 
a mercurial little fraud. But I’m going to be 
better. Wouldn't it be great if she really had 
a lover and he should happen along in a day or 
so—or if she were ta die tonight, say, in all her 
golden glory, before she has to realize things! 

She says he’s to be allowed to come when the 
doctor says so, and surely her improved ap- 
pearance in the parlour last night, in all her 
radiance and roses, ought to go a long way, 
that is, assuming that she knows what she’s 
talking about at all. 

“And things are not what they seem." You 
knew a lot, Mr. Longfellow. I suppose the 
poets do know. Maybe they really see with 
their eyes things too fine for our vision. That 
poor thing’s thanking me for being good to her 
breaks me up terribly. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I get religion before I’m done with it. 
You know remorse is the first symptom. Now 
I realize something of the comfort our poor 
darkies get out of their mourners’ benches. I’m 
figuratively on one, this minute. 

By the way, I sent that yellow curl to the 
Jokeman, with a note of thanks for the flowers 
“which through an unavoidable mistake, did 
not reach me,” and I also intimated that I 
should trust to his good taste not to refer to 
them, to anybody. And did I tell you that 
Beauregard Davis brought the lost curl to me 
that same night, saying he had found it on the 
roof and he “‘thought maybe I'd as lief not have 
it hung up in the ‘lost-and-found cabinet’ in 
the rotunda?” It was one of those thirty-cent 
ones which always seemed to amuse you so, but 
in the circumstances, I thought it only fair to 
value it at a dollar which I cheerfully did, not- 
withstanding the posted notices against tipping. 
I am a weak creature, full of brave resolves 
which melt at the turn of a hair. 

I've hardly had a glimpse of the Brigand for 
days, but yesterday I saw him hanging over the 
roller chair of Gipsy Forunette, the prima donna 
in the Houris company, you remember. It 
seems she’s been here, in retirement, for nearly a 
year and is just emerging. Her hair is even 
yellower than mine and her cheeks far redder. 
She looks more like a hurrah than a houri. 

I felt sorry to see that nearly seven feet of 
artless Success bending over this frail sister. 
Such a big moth and such a little candle! Al- 
though I’ve never seen him alone or had a mo- 
ment’s (2te & t2te with him, he has followed me 
with his eyes ever since that first day; and 
when he knows I’m within hearing, he talks of 
“early advantages,” and one day he said that 
the highest ambition of his life-was to marry a 
woman much too good for him. ‘“‘If I married 
a saint,” and he glanced at me when he said it, 
“If I married a saint, I'd make money enough 
to build a cathedral around her.”’ 

He can't talk five minutes without bringing 
in money, one way or another. And, by the 
way, he is known as Col. Copperthwaite. When 
I heard it, I thought, ‘“‘Why, of course. How 
could he have been named anything else, or 


rank otherwise than as a rank brevet colonel 
of the Pacific slope!” 

We'll, that evening, after his delivery as to 
marrying a saint, he asked me what I thought 
of his ambition, assuming, you see, that I had 
“taken notice.” 

“I think you must have had a good mother,” 
I answered sincerely. 

“*How did you know?" he beamed, and then 
he added sadly, ‘* Yes, she was a saint, but she 
had no cathedral.” 

There was something beautiful in his face as 
he said that! There is much that seems fine 
about the man, and he is so refreshing, after our 
academic types. Even his going from one re- 
ligion to another proves him a fearless seeker 
after truth, don't you think? 

And I'm quite sure he is artless about woman. 
See how he idealizes me, for instance, just be- 
cause I’m little and innocent-looking! 


An hour later: 


I'd been ordered an egg phosphate at nire, 
and it came, on time, via blue livery, cap and 
smile, as usual, and I’ve taken it down man- 
fully and feel delightfully lifted. It was pre- 
scribed for soothing and sleep, I believe, but 
I suppose a good and biddable medicine just 
does whatever trick is required of it. I needed 
a fillip and stamina, and I’ve got it, and I feel 
as if I could write all night. I've got a good- 
and-tight boudoir cap over my hair, so I’m not 
afraid of the bats. 

No more dates, Beloved, none but the home- 
going which I love to realize—four days hence 
—when I go ditto (hence, tra, la!) My heart 
is full of song at the thought. But I’mall ina 
tangle yet and must extricate myself, for every- 
body’s sake—for my own dignity’s and yours— 
and nations yet to come, as I love to repeat. 

Isn't it great to be innocent, though? Inno- 
cent of evil intention, I mean. I try to take 
courage in that thought, and recall Socrates, 
“Would you have me die guilty?” 

I've been a fool, and it has led me through 
devious motions of knavery, but God knows 
myheart. We areall innocent, every one of us, 
but most of all, the crazy, kindly Butte and 
the inflated but ingenuous Brigand. His highest 
ambition is to be a gentleman. It’s inside him 
and has only to work its way out. I’m a per- 
fect lady on my giddy outsides, but inwardly 
I'm a ravening wolf, whatever ravening is—or 
maybe it’s a wolf in sheep’s clothing that I am 
—an evil force warned against in Holy Writ. 

If I’ve hurt anybody’s feelings here, it’s the 
Brigand’s, and not by the thing but consistent 
snubbing. I’ve never even bowed to him un- 
less I had to. Somehow I've been nervous 
lest he’d embarrass me by doing something 
spectacular. He often looksasif he'd fall on his 
knees and clap his hand to his heart if I looked 
his way. Others have noticed it, too—not in 
exactly these words, maybe, But now I begin 
to think perhaps I've been mistaken. 

He is just a case of sounding brass and he rec- 
ognizes me as a tinkling cymbal and he thinks 
we are in the same class. _He is really anoisy 
Westerner with the breadth of the plains and 
the ruggedness of the Rockies expressed in a 
breezy personality, and, while he had lived all 
over the world in spots and feels himself ultra- 
cosmopolitan, he is quite outside the culture 
currents, even brass-bound and nickel-plated, 
if you will, but plated on standard copper, like 
the old Sheffield plate, good wearing stuff. 

Children and dogs go to him on sight and one 
of his favourite roof stunts is to feed the birds 
on his shoulders and they do come and seem un- 
afraid. I forget just where he hails from, 
originally. f course, he has mentioned it. 
He mentions everything. Really, I can’t think 
of any subject upon which he has not spoken 

(Continued on page 71) 


























For Boudoir and Dress use, no 
Safety Pin so perfectly satisfies as 


“DAMASCUS' 


The Aristocrat 
of Safety Pins 
ANDSOMELY fashioned 
from slender, highly- 
tempered steel wire 
with needle-sharp points that 
cannot hook over even when 
piercing the thickest fabric or 
leather. The “‘shield’’ is ex- 
tremely flat, permitting Pin 
to lie close and snug to the 
garment. 


The coil is sheathed to pre- 
vent “‘tangling.’? Damascus 
can be opened or closed from 
either side and cannot become 
accidentally unfastened. 

Made in 6 handy sizes, from 15/16 


to 2-3/16 inches long. Choice of 
Nickel, Gold, or Black finish. 


Always look for the Oakville 
Trade Mark (below) on 
every card or paper of Pins 
you buy. 


Oakville Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 





Makers also of Clinton never-rust Nursery Pins, 
the standard for over 31 years, and Sovran, the 
“king pin’’ of ‘Common’ Pins. 

















A Well Made 
Practical 





The STAR 
Ashestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 

ade round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 


heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 


conveniently. Special sizes to order. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 

5.to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “‘Star™ 


Booklet on request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 W. 62nd St., Chicago, III. 
‘as s Bazar, July, 1914 





FEOER 


TO *“*‘SWEETEN’’ THE JOURNEY 


Toothsome cakes and tempting candies from Mary Elizabeth greet the eye when 

the lid of this hand-painted japanned box is lifted. Equally appealing is the 

basket covered with delicately tinted brocade and ornamented with artificial 
flowers containing several pounds of the delicious Mary Elizabeth candies. 
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unless it is the Butte. Of her he says not a 
word, although he must know of her delusion. 
And I've seen him regard her receding figure 
with a strange tenderness which seems like in- 
finite pity. It would be an embarrassment to 
almost any man to be pursued by a. neurotic 
woman who believed herself his fiancée, and, of 
course, reticence is his only réle. I shows that 
he can be silent when he will, all the same. 

He’s been in the Orient a great deal and has 
a lot of curious Eastern things, they say, but 
he’s Western-American, and will be to the end 
of time, even if he should take up his abode in 
the far East and practice his Buddhism in pa- 
jamas or Mandarin robes. 


A problem 


And he thinks me a saint, and it breaks my 
| heart. Never again, Jack! I couldn’t stand 
for this honest ruffian to discover my frivolity 
and yet—see how one sin leads to another!— 
I’m bent upon deceiving just one more time. 
Letting him know about you is nothing. Except 
of course, that I want him always to believe it 
was a misunderstanding of which I was uncon- 
scious. You know it was, at first. 

Would it be fair to ask God to help me out, 
| do you think? I used to bring God into all my 
misbehaviour, and He did help me, because : 
was little. Now I’m grown up, but I’m very 
little yet. I’m going to try Him. He can 
only turn me down, and I don’t believe He 
will, not God! 

You see, He made me, mischief and all, and 
He must understand His own job. _ I’ve prayed 
a lot here, Jack. I’ve had so much time in the 
open, facing the heavens—and the blue sky, the 
faint stars and drifting mists and all the wonder 
| of space—and the long silences 
| One gets a clear perspective of more than 

just scenery from the roof at Seafair. It has 
shown me so much—our lives at home, yours 
and mine since the very beginning, dear, dear 


Jack! 
On divorce 


A short divorce is a wholesome thing, once in 
a while, I’m sure; not that I ever want another, 
but this will bear fruit of joy. I’ve been lots 
and lots to blame for things, but I won’t grovel, 
at this distance. 

I will say, though, that you are the one who 
is justly entitled to this nervous poveeen 
and all the indulgences it is affording. I fear 
I’ve been a mollusc, but I've seen myself in 
time—seen my own reflections in the cry talline 
waters of your devotion. Excuse my faulty 
metaphor. A mollusc would have to hump her- 
self to get into position to see her own reflec- 
tion—but I can’t write this over, and besides, 
I want that in about “‘the crystalline waters of 
your devotion.”” I'd never get that off again so 
well, and I do mean it. 

When I get home, you'll be trimming around 
my temperament again, before you know it. 
Don't doit, Dear. Trimthe temperament. It 
needs it. Oh, I'm going to be sweetest ever, 
after this, see if I don't! 

And be sure to bring 

No, don’t bring anything. There'll be so 
many things to take away. Yes, fetch along 
all the empty valises and things—and my other 
hat-box. 


P..S. 


I've decided not to bother the Lord about it. 
I’m going to brace up and be a woman and han- 
dle this thing myself. I’m not a squealer. If 
I'd prayed going in, I might pray to get out. 
Of course, I am praying, but it’s the prayer of 
the jester, ‘‘God be merciful to me, a fool!” 
so do I abase pot 


The resolution 


I’m going down to the dining-room to meet 
people and do my reverent best to harmonize 
things. This will probably be my last to you— 
unless you postpone your coming again, which, 
for gracious’ sake, don’t—and I’m so afraid I'm 
forgetting something 

Oh, yes, your cheque-book, Jack, dear. Be 
sure to fetch it along. I went to the antiquity- 

| shop just one more time—and it’s a secret till 
} roe birthday—but it’s a dream!!! And now, 

la eu. If you know how, do send up a prayer 
| = your little partner. Oh, if you could send 











me vibrations of success. I'd do almost any- 
thing to tranquillize things here. I'd gladly 
hoodoo these good Christian people into be- 
lieving I’m not a pagan, if I could. Oh, for 
some magic, some magic! 


Written in Diary: 








Well, it’s gone, dear Bookie—and maybe it’s 


I sent it because I was desperate 
what else to do, and now, 
oh, my heart! Another letter from him, no, 
just a short note—and he’s ill—in bed with a 

“bad cold,’’ which means he’s down with pneu- 
monia or incipient tuberculosis or God knows 
what! 

It’s a mercy that I restrained myself and 
didn’t upbraid him—and maybe have his sister 
Laura reading the letter to him, if he isn’t too 
ill to be read to. I'd almost rather know Jack 
was unfaithful than for anybody to think I 
thought so, especially his 
couldn’t stand that. I can’t stand any of it, 


just as well. 
and didn’t know 


own people. I | 


for that matter, but what is one to do—when | 


the worst comes? 
In doubt 


Standing a thing is just not dying, I suppose. 
But with Jack first estranged and now ill, may- 
be dying—if anything else happens—? But, 
of course, nothing else could happen, nothing of 
consequence. If the house burned down and 
Laura eloped with the chauffeur and the 
law-firm of Oglesby and Heminway went 
under, 
and all this horror .were wiped out, I'd call 
it a red letter day for us. That’s the kind 
rd blind devotion poor Jack is treading under 
oot. 

Dear, dear! Here comes my dinner tray, 
and after that, I’ve gota date in the treatment 
room. “‘hot dip and cold spray," followed by salt 
rub by a fresh massuese, I suppose. I tell you, 
Book-of-my-tedious-hours, one has to hustle to 
keep up with this rest routine. 

But I must go, for ‘food taken at a tempera- 
ture either far above or below that of the di- 
gestive organs is detrimental to the strong and 
occasionally fatal to the weak.’’ You see, I 
unconsciously memorize choice bits of the cir- 
culating literature of this publishing firm. I've 
been thinking that if worst came to worst, I 
might perhaps get a job as editor of some of their 
pamphlets and things. 

You are a great comfort to me now, 
Book. I thought I'd tell you so. 
bring you nearer, just telling you. You see, 
you are all I have now. If anything were to 
happen here, now, anything awful, 
write Jack, for he’s either estranged or ill, 
both—or maybe on his way here, and wah: 2 
divided mind. I suppose the little Carter is 
expecting him, too, confound her! 


dear 


Two hours later: 


Oh, what shall I do? 
note from that sister-in-law of mine, who never 
writes to me if she can help it, and she says not 


and Jack came along, well and smiling | 


It seems to | 


I — . 


What shall I do? A | 


to worry, but Jack has a slight cold on his chest | 
and asks her to let me know it isn’t serious, all | 


of which means, of course, that it’s as bad as 


can be and they are getting ready to break the | 


news to me—to prepare me for the worst. She 
says Jack will probably be quite well before I 
get her letter, and starting tome. Of course, I 
know what that means. It means I’m not to 
rush home and take care of my sick husband— 
and nobody knows what to do for Jack but me. 
He says so, himself. 


‘**Hellhounds” 


I’m half tempted to just get up and go 
home — and then, like as not by the time I'd 
get to New York, he'd be either dead or 
here—and I suppose that’s just what he and 
little Hellhounds are scheming for. Yes, 
will call her that, too! I didn’t name her. She 
named herself, and when I say it, it’s a quota- 
tion: ‘‘Hellhounds!" Fine language, that, for 
a lady! 

Fleas and bats and brigands and somnam- 
bulists and now, hellhounds! I tell you, little 
Book, this rest cure is great! Now I know what 

“‘the survival of the fittest’’ really means. It 
means that if I come through this alive, I'll be 
fit for anything! 


(To be continued next month) 
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POSTUM 
Tickles 
the Taste 


Some people—wedded to 
coffee—have the idea they 
can't be suited with any 
other table beverage. 


So they continue to drink 
coffee, even when they 
suspect it is causing indiges- 
tion, nervousness, headache, 
sleeplessness, or other ills. 


Thousands seeking relief, 
have quit coffee with its pois- 
onous drug, caffeine, and 
adopted Postum, and to 
their surprise, find that it has 
a delightful flavour. And 
better still, Postum is abso- 
lutely free from caffeine or 
any other harmful substance. 


Made only of whole wheat 
and a small per cent of mo- 
lasses, Postum is a pure food- 
drink, refreshing and nour- 
ishing. Every member of the 
family, includingthechildren, 
drink it with greatest benefit. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be well 
boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble pow- 
der. Made in the cup—no boiling. 
30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup is about the 
same for both kinds. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers. 
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nounced, that in addition she has a better heart 
and a quicker t le; re alizing, too, that her 
composite and secular photograph is a carica- 
ture, that she has another object in life than 

| that of listening to the agreeable insults that 
compliments are, that she need 1 10t necessarily 
be frivolous, ignorant, insatiable of finery and 
maddeningly weak; realizing all this and I 
dare say more besides, some years ago a group 
of French women rebelled. 

And I don’t wonder at it. My dear father 
used to say that other parts of the world had 
monkeys but that Europe had Frenchmen. 
“Ca balance,”’ he was ¢ areful to add—** That 
equalizes."" Doubtless it does, but therein is 
the genesis of this movement which since has 


acquired a different twist. 
That women should vote or omit to, become 
_king of kings, is 


mayor, president, emperor, 
relatively unimportant. fomen have held 
similar positions but still been womanly, that is 


they have been fairly decent wives when they 
had their own way. But against any decency 
of that kind, I was about to say, and I think I 


will, against any decency at all, the larger 
feminism is opposed. The _Jarger feminism 
would abolish the husband, “‘put him out of 


business,” as one advocate engagingly expressed 
it, and institute unmarried motherhood instead. 


Back to Babylon 


That, to my mind, is not large nor small. It 
is simply inept. It may seem advanced, actu- 
ally it is retrogressive. It is a return to As- 


syrian customs whic h iit would make my secre- 
tary’s ink blush to tell about. Yet for all their 
insanities the Assyrians were not barbarians 
and in this respect I think the larger feminists 
are. For we women are all born to associate 
more readily with the beautiful than the ugly. 
Beauty is the form that love gives to all things. 
In the existence which the feminists have in 
view there can be no love and, consequently, if 
I argue correctly, no beauty, and while I am 
aware that any cult of beauty is a sign of decad 
ence, I have yet to learn that the production of 
ugliness is anything else than barbarism. More- 
over this doctrine is not confined to the feminists, 
It is shared equally by apes and anarchists. 

As one may see, it is highly indorsed. But 
though the present epoch is the most material 
since the Roman Empire and the most volcanic 
since the French Revolution, though Mrs. 
Grundy—poor soul!—is dead, it will require 
the development of a different angle of vision 
to make women accept it. Virtue is very mod- 
ish, and women generally would rather be dead 
than out of the fashion. But there is another 
reason and perhaps a surer one. You cannot 





take an old habit and kick it down stairs. It 
won't go, it fights back, holds on. t has you 
and for the reason that the past creates the 
present. Since memory runs not to the con- 
trary everybody has married except a few stupid 
men and a few very wise women. A habit such 
as that is too old to be thrown aside. It is an- 
cestrally ingrained. The ins stincts whic ~+h our 


forebears instilled we obey. heir souls domi- 
nate our own. They are the greater and superior 
part of us. As my dear father used to say, the 
life of the dead is longer than th: at of the living. 
But though that is a commonplace now, none 
the less when I hear a feminist lecture on the 
advantages which women will derive in putting 

e potential husband out of business, mentally 
I rebehold a painting of Goya's, the picture of a 
brigand sharpening his stiletto while saying his 
prayers. The attitude is devout perhaps but sin- 
ister and that I think is what the feminists are. 

Adieu to Satan 
Woman is nat urally 


parasitic. Man is nat- 


urally a brute. “he idea of forcing the one 
into economic ; inde pendence and the other into 
a biologic: il convenience may have the aspect 
f it tacks that of sense. For when 





into business and 
is put out, their reciprocal 
need of each other ends. That is the sinister 
side of feminism. A woman is never completely 
woman except in the home ar nd there can be no 
home if the feminists prevail 
Feminism is every thing th: at is not feminine 
nd therein is the fallacy of it. But the fact 
a fallacy is not a detriment, on the 
it is the one thing in its favour. Peo- 
always preferred to be wrong in any 
given belief than not to have it and as for public 
n, without which no movement can suc- 
the stupidity of one multi- 
idit y of all? Assuming then 
on should set its valuable ap- 
vement, there remains to be 
ier kettle of fish. For in the 
s the passing of the pomps 
the vanities of this world. 
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WHEN THE DAY IS HOT AND THE DRINK IS COLD 
On a chintz covered tray outlined in white enameled wicker there is a silver rimmed 
“cup” and six or more glasses in princess silver holders. 
With some of these sets Mark Cross includes the silver lemon squeezer. 


of Floriline Schopenhauer 


rom page 
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his clothes but 
wife dresses not 


A man is never judged by 
always by his wife's, and his 
for him but for other women. Now feminists 
being human will follow the fashions, which in 
themselves will tend to costumes not scantier 
than they are at present, they could not be, but 
to forms of apparel much more sensible and a 
sensibly dressed woman is a fright. There is 
one vanity gone. 

Adieu to beauty 

Men do not take to frights. At least the men 
whom I know don’t. Though of course there 
are always curious perversions and I dare say 
there are men to whom monsters appeal. But 
likes a woman to be 


man, in his normal state, 
pretty, to be prettily dressed, prettily coquet- 
tish—a bundle of ng that will lead him on, 


hold him off, beguile, ensnare and enslave him. 
The idiot does not et any better. But wait 
until he has a plain, severe business woman to 
to teach him. Then he will know what's what 
and there will be another vanity gone. 

Women, nice women that is, admire the brave 
but they prefer the audacious and a man would | 
have to be a regular devil to make up to a spec- 
tacled spinster who regarded him as a biological 
factor. Yes, he would have to be a regular 
devil, or else stone blind. Any other kind of a 
chap might respect her highly, but he would 

take to his heels. Now women, nice women I 
mean, don’t want to be respected, they want to 
be loved. There is where the feminists will miss 
it and there, too, is another vanity gone. 

‘Yes indeed,’ * said a friend to whom I made 
that remark. ‘But a fe minist ne ed not neces- 
sarily be ugly, need she? 

‘There you are,’’ I replied. ‘* Nobody would 
mistake a cook for a circus rider or confuse 
Pavlowa with Poiret. When a woman is a 
prima donna—assoluta or dissoluta—the fact is 








written on her face. A girl who writes from 
hand to mouth and lives by the sweat of her 
typewriter cannot, even in a minaret skirt and 
an asparagus wig, conceal the divine afflatus. 
In Mayfair I have encountered women who 
were so ill-mannered that had I not known they 
were duchesses I would have sworn that they 
must be. So does any calling put its hall-mark 
on you. There never has been anything so con- | 
ducive to a lack of taste in dress as a false con- 
ception of religion. Careless views on masculin- 
ism are quite as disastrous. Now add 
platitudes of mine and the sum total will show 
that a feminist cannot escape her fate. A 
woman who thinks agreeable things will do 
agreeable things and there is nothing better for 
the complexion. By the same token the mo- 
ment a woman believes in ugly things, she looks 

them. | 






Adieu to love 

But let me consider the matter less seriously. 
No imagination can comfortably conjure 
Venus casting a vote—except for Helen. You 
cannot fancy Psyche economically independent 
or Hebe in trade. These young people never 
lived. That adds to their realism. It makes 
their symbolism more vivid. It is because they 
never lived that they cannot die. In their im- 
mortality the y constitute a man’s ideal of beauty 

and beauty always presupposes love. 

Love is the great reformer. To it we owe 
chivalry, courtesy, fine sentiments, good man- 
ners, lexical refinements, various arts, a few 
masterpieces, Tivé alries too, divorces, discords, 
tragedies, scandals and almost all the other de- 












lightful diversions that we like to read about in 
the papers. Were it not for these things and 
others that proceed from them, the world 


through sheer calm would develop obesity of the 
mind, trade would stagnate, progress halt, men 
would take to pious works, when not occupied 
in slinking in and out, as a recent le -cturer agree- 
ably expressed it, “‘like a tomcat. 

That is what feminism would do to the splen- 
did follies that have lifted civilization to its 
present plane. For it is in love and beauty and 
in that pursuit of them which is called ple: asure 
that t oth an energy resides. Pleasure is energy’s 
obligato accompaniment. "Progress is the most 
important word in the dictionary but it is pleas- 
ure that keeps men at it. To be progressive a 
man must succeed and though a man may wish 
to succeed for the sake of success, yet that suc- 
cess if he be aman he will want to put at the 
feet of awoman. Tha at to him is happiness and 
it is only at a woman's feet that he can find it, 
only there and not at the back door of a feminist 
who does not want felicity but merely the feline 
and who through her spectacles so regards him. 

There is the fallacy of feminism. For it en- 
tails the bankruptcy of feminity and with it an 
adieu to the good things as wel! as to the bad 
things—which are often better—with which 
this life is festooned. 































The Joy 
of Eating 


Something Extra Good 


finds rich fulfillment in 
every package of Post 
Toasties. 

It is noticeable that the 
crispy, mild sweetness of 
these tender bits of toasted 
corn usually start smiles 
at table. 

And the housewife 
smiles too, for a bowlful 
poured direct from the 
package—with cream and 
sugar to taste—relieves 
some of the work and 
worry of breakfast or 
lunch, not soon forgotten. 


Post 
Toasties 


are sold everywhere in 
tight-sealed packages— 
fresh and ready always 
for instant serving. 

The delicate toasted 
corn flavour blends nicely 
with fruit and berries, and 
a variety of attractive 
dishes are always at hand 
when there is a package of 
Toasties on the pantry 
shelf. 

—sold by Grocers. 


The big, clean Post 
Toasties factories at Battle 
Creek, Mich., where 
Postum and Grape-Nuts 
are also made, are open to 
visitors every working day 
in the year. 

There’s much to be 
seen, and visitors are 
always welcome! 
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modish models 
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@ The new figure, supple and 
willowy, can be obtained only 
by the latest models in cor- 
setry, designed to produce just 
this free, charming effect. 
Madame Lyra Corsets express 
to perfection these beautiful 
lines of the natural form, their 
flexibility yielding to the move- 
ment of the body, producing 
grace, ease and comfort, as well 
as smart style. Among the 
many modish models of these 
very exclusive Madame Lyra 
Corsets, are a wide range of 
designs for all types of figures, 
slender, medium and _ stout. 
Secure “your” model and you 
obtain perfection of lines, the 
correct foundation for the 
season’s gowns. 


at dealers 
5350 10 $5 


Be sure you see the label, 
‘“Madame Lyra’’, on 
; every pair. 
@ If you cannot procure 
Madame Lyra Corsets thru a 
local dealer, we will send you 
direct, the Madame Lyra model 


in which are listed over 50 models. 


Lyra Corset Makers “™ 
Home Offices, Detroit 
New York 


Paris 








for “‘“madame”’ 


you wish. ! 9028 
. , \ | Brocade 
Write for complimentary catalog, $15.00 
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of the Antique 


By Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of ‘‘The Quest of the Colonial,”’ 
‘* Adventures in Home Making,” etc. 
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Illustrations from Photographs 
Large quarto Boxed $2.50 net 


At all Booksellers 


Frontispiece in colors 


HE charm of collecting antiques lies not in the age alone but in the 

beauty of the object. The “‘where and how’ of seeking and acquiring 

the things that count in home making and how to choose with discrimi- 
nation is splendidly told by the Shackletons in this volume. They have trav- 
eled here, there and everywhere in their search for antiques, and now pass on 
to others the charm of their quest. 


Complete Catalogue Free on Request 


Hearst’s International Library Company 


119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Oceans of 


Puffed Grains 


Are being consumed in these days on the verge of sum- 
mer. We are sending out ten million dishes weekly. 

Countless tables, every morning, serve them with sugar 
and cream. And they get airy morsels, thin and crisp, 
with a taste like toasted nuts. 

The morning berries, with folks that know, are mixed 
with these fragile crisps. And the almond flavor forms 
with fruit a most delightful blend. 

Every night, legions of people gather around Puffed Wheat 
or Pufied Rice in milk. And these floating dainties—these 
bubbles of grain—form the best dairy dish they know. 


Every Atom Counts 


In eating Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, every atom 
counts. Here, for the first time—by Prof. Anderson’s 
process—whole grains are made wholly digestible. 

Every food granule has been blasted to pieces by an inter- 
nal steam explosion. Digestion can instantly act. Every food 
element is made available without any tax on the stomach. 

So at meals or between meals—at bedtime or any time— 
these are ideal foods for the hungry. In no other way was 
a cereal food ever so perfectly cooked. 


Puffed Wheat,10c <0: 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


These foods are for you. Keep the pantry stocked with 
them, and find out the ways to enjoy them. 

Use them as foods, delicious in form and taste. Use 
them as you use nut meats. Scatter them over every 
dish of ice cream. Use them in candy making. 

These are days of dairy dishes—of bread and crackers in 
milk. Here are grains which are crisper than crackers, more 
porous than bread, and far more inviting than either. For 
summer suppers try these grains in milk. 
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WHEN THE RULER OF THE HOUSEHOLD SLUMBERS 


The newest white enamel cribs at Best & Co. have the drop sides and quaint val- 

ance, padding and cover quilted with hand-made appliqued flowers in rose, blue 

and green. More picturesque, perhaps, is the Dutch wagon of wicker with wooden 

wheelsandtongue. The hand-made quilt is gay with the appliqued flowers and the 

little face is shielded, when desired, by the hood of green sateen shirred over three 
hoops. . 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 68) 


my library joined us on the terrace. Jaffery, 
forgetful of his attitude, his philosophy, caught 
him by the shoulders and shook him in_ pain- 
dealing exuberance. Old Adrian was going to 
be married. He wished him joy. Yet it was 
no use his wishing him joy because he already 
had it—it was assured. That exquisite wonder 
of a girl. Adrian was a lucky devil, a pestilen- 
tially lucky devil. He, Jaffery, had fallen in 


| love with her on sight. . 


“And if I hadn't told him that Miss Jellicoe 


| was engaged to you,” said I, ‘the would have 
| taken her by the hair of her head and swung 
her up behind him on the saddle and ridden- 


away with her. It’s a little way Jaffery has.” 

In spite of sunburn, freckles and pervading 
hairiness of face, Jaffery grew red. 

“Shut up, you silly fool!” said he, like the 
overgrown schoolboy that he was. 

And I shut up—not because he commanded, 
but because Barbara, fair like spring in deep 
summer, and Doria, like night at noontide, ap- 
peared on the terrace. 

Soon afterwards lunch was announced. By 
common conspiracy Jaffery and Susan upset the 
table arrangements, insisting that they should 
sit next each other. He helped the child to 





impossible viands, much to my wife’s dismay, . 


and told her apocalyptic stories of Bulgaria, 
somewhat to her puzzledom, but wholly to her 
delight. But when he proposed to fill her silver 


| mug (which he as godfather had given her on 


her baptism) with the liquefied dream of Para- 
dise that Barbara, sola mortalium, can prepare, 
consisting of hock and champagne and fruits 
and cucumber and borage and a blend of 
liqueurs whose subtlety transcends human 
thought, Barbara’s Medusa glare petrified him 
into a living statue, the crystal jug of joy poised 
in his hand. 

“Why mayn’t I have some, mummy?” 

‘*Because Uncle Jaff’s your godfather,”’ said I. 
“And your mother’s hock cup is a sinful lust 
of the flesh. Spare the child and fill up your 
own glass.” 

“‘Don’t you know,” said Barbara, ‘‘that this 
is Berkshire, not the Balkans? We don't in- 
toxicate infants here to make a summer holi- 
day!” 

At this rebuke he exchanged winks with my 
daughter, and refusing a handed dish of cutlets 
asked to be allowed to help himself to some cold 
beef on the sideboard. The butler’s assistance 
he declined. No Christian butler could serve 
for Jaffery Chayne. After a longish absence 
he returned to the table with half the joint on 
his plate. Susan regarded it wide-eyed. 

“Uncle Jaff, are you going to eat all that?” 


| she asked in an audible whisper. 


“Yes, and you too,” he roared, “and mummy 
and daddy and Uncle Adrian, if I don’t get 
enough to eat!” 

“‘And Auntie Doria?” 

Again he reddened—but he turned to Doria 
and bowed. 

“In my quality of ogre only—a bonne 
bouche,” a 

It was said very charmingly and we laughed. 
Of course Susan began the inevitable question, 
but Barbara hurriedly remarked some derelic- 
tion with regard to gravy, and my small daugh- 
ter was, so to speak, hustled out of the conver- 
sation. Jaffery by way of apology for his Gar- 
gantuan appetite discoursed on the privations 
of travel in uncivilised lands. A lump of sour 
butter for lunch and a sardine and a hazelnut 
for dinner. We were to fancy the infinite ac- 
cumulation of hunger-pangs. And as he de- 


voured cold beef and talked, Doria watched 
him with the somewhat aloof interest of one 
who stands daintily outside the railed enclosure 
of a new kind of hippopotamus. 

The meal over we sought the deep shade of 
the terrace which faces due east. Jaffery, in 
his barbaric fashion, took Doria by the elbow 
and swept her far away from the wistaria arbour 
beneath which the remaining three of us were 
gathered, and when he fondly thought he was 
out of earshot, he set her beside him on the low 
parapet. My wife, with the responsibilities of 
all the Chancelleries of Europe knitted in her 
brow, discussed wedding preparations with 
Adrian. I, to whom the quality of the bath 
towels wherewith Adrian and his wife were to 
dry themselves and that of the sheets between 
which their housemaid was to lie, were matters 
of black and awful indifference, gave my more 
worthily applied attention to one of a new 
brand of cigars, a corona corona, that had its 
merits but lacked an indefinable soul-satisfying 
aroma; and I was on the pleasurable and 
elusive point of critical formulation, when Jaf- 
fery’s voice, booming down the terrace, knocked 
the discriminating nicety out of my head. I 
lazily shifted my position and watched the pair. 

“You're subtle and psychological and intro- 
spective and analytic and all that,”’ Jaffery was 
saying—his light word about an ogre at lunch 
was not a bad one, sitting side by side on the 
low parapet they looked just like a vast red- 
bearded ogre and a feminine black-haired elf— 
she had taken off her hat—engaged in a conver- 
sation in which the elf looked very much on the 
defensive—‘‘and you're always tracking down 
motives to their roots, and you're not con- 
tented, like me, with the jolly face of things—” 

“For an accurate diagnosis,” I reflected, “‘of 
an individual woman's nature, the blatant uni- 
versalist has his points.” 

““Whereas, I, you see,”” he continued, “just 
buzz about life like a dunderheaded old bumble- 
bee. I’m always busting myself up against glass 
panes, not seeing, as you would, the open win- 
dow a few inches off. Do you see what I’m 
driving at?” 

Apparently she didn’t; for while she was 
speaking, he threw away his corona corona—a 
dream of a cigar for nine hundred and ninety 
nine men out of a thousand, (I glanced at 
Adrian who had religiously preserved two inches 
of ash on his)—and hauled out pipe and to- 
bacco-pouch. I could not hear a she said. 
When she had finished, he edged a span nearer. 

“What I want you to understand,” said he, 
“tis that I’m a simple sort of savage. I can’t fol- 
low all these intricate Henry Jamesian compli- 
cations of feeling. I’ve had in my life”—he 
stuck pouch and pipe on the stone beside him— 
“I’ve had in my life just a few men I’ve loved— 
I don’t count women—men—men I've c 
for, God knows why. Do you know why one 
cares for people?” 

She smiled, shrugged her shoulders and shook 
her head. ; 

“The latest was poor Prescott—he has just 

ged out—you'll hear soon enough about 
rescott. There was Tom Castleton—has 
Adrian told you about Castleton?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“He will—of course—a wonder of a fellow— 
up with us at Cambridge. He's dead. There 
only remains Hilary, our host, and Adrian.’ 

As far as I could gather—for she spoke in the 
ordinary tones of civilised womanhood, whereas 

Jaffery, under the impression that he was whis- 
(Continued on page 80) 















Keep Your Skin 


Soft and Clear 






Soap 
and Ointment 


Pimples, blackheads, red, 
rough, irritated skins, rashes, 
eczemas and other disfigure- 
ments are relieved by these 
pure, sweet and gentle emol- 
lients when all else fails. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

u@Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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PERSONAL | 
SHOPPING 
SERVICE 


We will buy for you any- 
thing obtainable in New York 
—without charge to you. 

Turn to next right hand 
page following and read our 
announcement. 











MASTICK THE BONNIE 
GRAHAM or BRIG SHOP 


10 West 40th St. 
New York 


Kennebunkport 
Maine 


Lace corset covers with dainty rib- 
bons, suitable to wear with fine 
lingerie and evening gowns. 

Special price, $2.00 

Embroidered baby and boudoir pil- 
low covers of finest linen. Unusual 

\ value, . . $4.00 to $6.00 

Oro hand made creams, purest 
Oriental oils. In exquisite hand- 
painted Gainsborough boxes, at- 
tractive on dresser, $1.00 and $2.00 

Keep crackers and cake dry in 
Bonnie Brig cracker boxes, hand- 
painted designs, all different, 
price, $1.00, $2.00 and $3.00 
Interior Decoration of the unusual 

sort at attractive prices, foreign novel- 

ties. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 

















Some Brilliant New 


Books for the Sammer 
Delightful Stories for Vacation Reading 





The 
Two Sisters 


By 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
Illustrated, $1.25 net 
Two girls, sisters, both young and attractive come to New York 
to make their own living. Each is ambitious to succeed in a 


The different way. The effect of a cruel and unsympathetic city 
- on both characters is extremely absorbing. The many 

Boudoir incidents in the new life of these two fearless girls 
Politicianess are handled by the author in a clever and inoffen- 


sive manner. 





A Comparison 
By The N. Y. Sun 








‘wom ‘ 
4a “In ‘The Two Sisters’ Mrs. 
— Virginia Terhune Van de 
| li W ater comes closer to na- 
eo oraella ture than Owen J ohn- 
a son does in his 
a i , | Blossom ‘Salamander.’ ”’ 
Cordelia A gripping and amusing 
re Blossom tale of feminine strategy 
By with domestic environ- 158) 
George Randolph Nes ments—plenty of plot with lel 
} wap sie an occasional dash of real 
Aue Pree $135 
ee ————_ humor. 


~~ ———— 


By 
George Rardolph Chester 
Price $1.35 net 


The N. Y. Times says: 


“Written with equal ingenuity and effectiveness. 
No unfaithful husbands nor disloyal wives— 
as devoid of sex motive as is ‘Kim’ itself. 


A Master 


Detective 


May its tribe increase.” 


Now in 
the 3rd Dream 
Edition Doctor = spam 


a. we Fmt 


Ascientific detective whose 
reasoning is at all times 
easy to grasp; a news- 
paper reporter as his as- 
sistant; crimes and eva- 
sions of the law that are 
not repulsive—that’s the 
framework of this new book. 


Ile 


By 
Ye ’ Arthur B. Reeve 
Ss Price $1.35 net 
“The story has everything’ — 
So the Buffalo News puts it: 


Mirandy 


By 
Dorothy Dix 


With all her quaint advice and 
good humor. 


‘A series of new adventures of Craig 

Kennedy, one of the most  enter- 

taining detective characters in 

current fiction. The story 

has everything that a 

detective story should 
have.” 


Twenty-one clever illustrations 
Drawn by E. W. Kemble 


“There is no subject in the whole range of human 
experience that this wuntiring, dusky philosopher of the 
wash-tubs fears to tackle. From the feminist question to the 
revision of the ten commandments she reviews them all and 
Mirandyisms are as amusing as they are wise.” 


Price $1.00 net —From The Publishers Weekly. 
For Complete Catalogue Address Dept. B. 


Hearst’s International Library Company 
119 West 40th Street New York City 








On Sale at all Book Dealers 




















Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments 
a few hours a day and your superflu- 
ous flesh will positively disappear. 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe and speedy reduction of all 
unnecessary flesh. They cover the entire 
body or any part. They are endorsed by 
leading physicians. 





BUST REDUCER, $5 
Made of Dr. Walter's famous flesh reduc- 
ing rubber with coutil back. 
The reducing qualities of this garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it gives added 
comfort and style. 


Neck and Chin Reducers, $3 
Chin Reducers only, $2 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 

ing from rheumatism. 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Ons” - $8 up 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “‘Slip-Overs”’ $6 up 


Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. C, 45 West 34th Street, New York 
Philadelphia Representative: Mrs. KAMMERER, 1029Walnut St. 


San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 166GearySt. 
Chicago Representative: E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St. 























ven the Smallest 
} *’ Garden is Incomplete 
4° without a Sun Dial Gazing Globe 

or Bird-Font. Te 






Flower and Vases will En, 
hance the Beauty of your Plants. 
OurCai which will be Sent 


ing theGa 
8 Garoway TErraAGOI1AG. 


$293 WALNUT.ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
















Do Your Own Marcel Waving at Home 
The MARCEL 


is a new invention for home 
use. 


Marcel Waves demancied 
by fashion and heretofore 
known only by hairdressers. 


Price, $3. Express Prepaid 


Agents wanted everywhere 


C. E. Steinhardter Mfg. Co., 857 East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N.¥. 
Pecarscarmoce ne met a AE ARR TRIAS SESRRRRREITERET SURI 





Unusual Displays 
Draperies, Furniture, etc, 


Harper’s Bazar “Per- 
sonal Shopping Service”’ 











WAVER 


It makes the perfect 





unsatisfactory 


Money refunded tf , 


of 


Should you require new furnish- 
ings, or decorations for your 
summer home, let _us advise with 

ou. There are houses in New 

ork which specialize in this line 
and offer very unusual assortments. 
Our expert shoppers can help you 
in choosing anything from porch 
furniture to complete interiors. 
Address JANE JARVIS, Director 
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B. Altman & Cn. 
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Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s 


Riding Habits 


Ready-to-Wear or Made to Order 
Moderate Prices 


Fitth Abenue—Wadison Abenue 
Thirty-fourth and Chirty-titth Streets, Pew Bork 


























RUSZITS 


Importers & Makers 
Gowns, Hats & Furs 






7 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


WHILE YOU ARE IN NEW YORK 

DO NOT FAIL TO SEE THE GOWNS, 

FROCKS, HATS AND BLOUSES 

SELECTED IN PARIS BY 
MARGARET SMITH 

Formerly European Buyer for Aitken, Son & Co. 
GENERAL MANAGER 

LEO GRAHAM 


Formerly Manager for Aitken, Son & Co. 


But when the band had stopped Manners and 
the Countess Alla, silent, and, it may be, a little 
dazed still with the music and their abandon- 
ment to it, went out upon the terrace and down 
among the tal! trees beyond where the darkness 
was lit by paper lanterns like incandescent 
oranges in the night. They went far down away 
from the shining windows of the house and the 
sound of voices and laughter and the music of 
the tzigane band that was playing for the Ru- 
manian gypsies. They came to a little foun- 
tain that splashed and sobbed in the warm 
gloom, and, over the high enclosing wall, they 
heard a woman singing in the street. All about 
them was that aspect of an enchanted wood— 
that mad and swollen and glowing fruit against 
the darkness. 

“You are not gay, to- night,’ said the Coun- 
tess Alla, _Teproac hfully. fou are triste— 
sorrowful." They generally spoke English to- 
gether because the girl liked to, and she spoke 
it with some fluency but with occasional hesi- 
tation and odd choice of words, and with a very 
foreign intonation. 

Young Manners smiled, but not very mirth- 
fully. 

‘I'm a little low in my mind; I've lost some- 
thing that was precious to me. 

In the half lit gloom she ae his eyes, but 
they were shadowy and baffling. She could 
make nothing of them. 

‘I haven't seen Count Rachmanoff,”’ he said 
after a pause, and she answered quickly: 

y father was called away. He will be 
ap soon—now—in a moment. Perhaps he 
is already in the house."’ She looked up with a 
kind of childlike coquetry. She was at times 
a very childlike young woman. 

**Did you weesh to see my father more than 
me?” 

No,”’ said Mr. Manners in an expression- 
less tone; and the girl, as if she felt repulsed, 
moved a little away from him, and stood with 
her back turned, and with bent head looking 
down at the margin of the little fountain that 
plashed and sobbed there in the darkness. 

Then quite suddenly, and very swiftly, she 
turned back again, and caught him by the arm 
with her two hands. Her face was upturned in 
that faint orange light, and it was drawn and 
pitiful. He felt her trembling. 

‘This,” she said, “I think this is the end for 
you and me. This js the last time, my friend.” 

‘I think so, Countess,”” said the new Ameri- 

can attaché. 

en tell me,” she said whispering, cling- 
ingtohim. “Tell me if it ‘as been—if you ’ave 
like it! Tell me if it ‘as been like—'eaven to 
you as well as to me—something very sweet an’ 
—an’ not to forget. Hein? Tell meso!” 

‘I never knew,” said young Mr. Manners, 

“how sweet and ‘unforgettable until to-night, 
when I saw you in the Café Anglais. All the 
time, all that week at sea I knew that I was happy 
| —happier, I think, than ever before in all my 
life, but I didn’t know, then, how _ it 
| was. I had no time to think. . When I 
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| saw you to-night—then I knew.” 
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TO CHEER THE TRAVELER ON HER WAY 


Sanitary precautions are taken when the folding drinking cup of nickel, gold lined, 
is included in the traveler’s bag. In a leather case Mark Cross sells this cup for 
$3.50. All the necessities, in ivory, for the toilet are snugly stowed in a morocco 
leather week-end bag which Crouch & Fitzgerald sells for $45.00. Two combs may 
be carried conveniently in a crushed leather case sold by Mark Cross for $4.50. All 
the world is the writing portfolio for the traveler who is fortunate enough to possess 
one of the safety Waterman fountain pens which, carried in any position, will not 
leak. Price $3.00 up. A stitch in time, which can be taken by the traveler possess- 
ing one of the Cross folding sewing cases, may save many a clothes reputation. In 
pink, blue or tan crushed morocco leather the fitted case sells for $6.75. 


Countess 


(Continued from page 20) 






Alla 


She said “Ah!” in a long sigh, and came 
closer to him, holding him, still, with her little 
hands. 

“Tam glad. Oh, I am glad! You will not 
forget—whatever comes you will not forget 
...And I, ... no, I shall not forget, me. 
Ah, mon pauvre ami, comme la vie est amere!"’ 

*‘Alla!”’ said young Mr. Manners, in a shak- 
ing voice. ‘Alla! Alla!’’ He put his arms 
about her and held her, and she clung to him in 
the lit darkness, and it sounded as though she 
were weeping. 


The message 


But as they stood there together there came 
to them another sound, the sound of hurrying 
feet, and a man’s voice repeating a name. 

““M. Mannairs! M. Mannairs! Est ce que, 
M. Mannairs est la? Une dé péche pour M. Man- 
naires, s'il vous plait!” 

“That's for me!"’ said the American raising 
his head. ‘It’s from my colleague, Staines.” 

He turned to meet the servant, but the Coun- 
tess Alla seemed all at once very much agitated, 
and clung to him, trying to hold him back. 

“No, no! Eet is no- thing. Tell heem to 
come aggain, later. Ah, no!’’ She clung to 
his arms, but young Mr. Manners freed him- 
self gently. 

’m sorry, but this may be very important. 
I must know what it is. It’s from the embassy.” 
He called to the servant, took the despatch, and 
read it through, standing under a cluster of 
that mad incandescent fruit that hung from a 
neighbouring tree. 

And the Countess Alla watched him from a 
little way off, her hands clasped hard over her 
breast. 

But when he had finished Mr. Manners gave 
a kind of groan, and covered his face. 

She went up to him. 

“Was it . . . bad news, mon ami?” 

“It was no more,” said he, ‘‘than I expected, 
but it hurts, Countess, none the less.’’ And he 
looked down at her sorrowfully. 

She took a long breath. 

“I do not know what it may ‘ave say to you, 
thees dépéche. I donot know what—you know, 
but I know that I cannot go away biffore I tell. 

mus’ confess.” 

“ Thank God!” said young Manners. “‘ Thank 
God, for that!” 

She looked up at him piteously. 

“Thees life, mon ami, it is hard sometimes. 
We cannot always—how do you say?—pick 
an’ choose w’at we would do. Sometimes there 
come la force majeure to make us like the leetle 
marionettes. You understan’ me?” She bent 
her head so that her face was hidden. 

‘en I meet you on the sheep, it was like— 
it was like something I ‘ave never know bif- 
fore—dreams—the kin’ of life.ces jeunes filles, 
they imagine about—I love it so! You are so— 
so—An’ all the time I ‘ave . . . Ah, no! mon 
cher, I cannot say it. It kill me.” ; 

“You needn’ t, ’ said young Mr. Manners, “LT 
know already.’ 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Bazar Will Buy 
These Things for 


A1—New model corset, front or back laced, 
in “‘slip on" forms, or with clasp. In 
coutils at $6.00, in summer weight, 
French quadrille. $10.00 





Cl—Blouse of fine white lawn, Normandy 
collar, two rows Valenciennes lace down 
the front. $1.95 


Let the Bazar Do 
Your New York Shopping 





A2—Tango slipper, white calf, black satin, 
or patent_colt skin, Ribbons attached. 


Spanish Cuban heel. 


The great stores and shops of the city are 
filled with summer specials and hot weather 
needfuls—things of timely interest. 


Do you require something to complete your 
summer outfit—is there some particular style 
of frock, hat or slippers you would like > 


Do you need toilet requisites to help defy the 
sun and wind of the mountains, or the sea 
shore—or a smart parasol, perhaps ? 


The Bazar will shop for you without charge. 
The fine styles and good values of the city 
are yours—if you choose. 


Note the illustrations. 
Order through the Bazar. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


Harper’s Bazar 
“Personal Shopping Service” 





Bl — Maternity dress of striped _ratine, 
lowered crepe bodice and tunic, very 
attractive $14.50 


1100 Publishers’ Building New York City 





Any of 


Ou 


D1I—Genuine South American Panama, 
telescope crown, and Roman striped 
ratine band. $10.00 








D2—French linen dress in Copenhagen blue, 
rose, leather, or white, flat collar, cuffs 
and vestee of organdie, tunic skirt, linen 
girdle, pearl buttons. $9.75 





E1—Summer frock of fine white voile, polka- 
dotted in green, blue or black with silk 
girdle to match, net underwaist, wo 


ing collar, ruffled sleeves. 
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Paris 
Washington 


JM-Emding & Oo. 


Sifth Avenue. at —- 
New York 


Importersa~ 


Cincinnati 


Summer Modes 
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Smart Apparel for Seashore — Country 
Wear—Ocean Travel—Motor Wear--Garden 
Parties —Tennis—Golf Boardwalk Beach 
and Mountain. 


The woman who makes the @idding establishment the shop 
of her choice, rests secure, knowing that every requirement has 
been fully anticipated. 

Tailleur and Costume Suits — Coats — Coatees— 
Capes—Gowns—Frocks—Blouses—Millinery. 


“The Paris Shop of America” 
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REGULAR 
Semi-Annual 


SALE 


of slightly mussed 


/GOODWIN 
CORSETS 


at one-third off usual prices 
during the month of July. 





mn 





mn 
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The corsets offered in this 
sale are principally travel- 
lers’ and demonstrators’ 
samples of every size and 
length and in many different 
materials both plain and 
fancy. 











~ PP INEANTS 
and their 
needs 


Complete Layettes, $15 to $90 


As we have unique opportu- 
nities for serving the ex- 
pectant mother, all goods are 
selected with athoroughknowl- 
edge of needs for the nursery. 





Every corset carefully fitted. 


Call at any of our shops or 
write for catalogue and 


Our simplest layette is as dainty 
special measurement blanks. 


as the more costly selection 
of hand made garments. 


Send for edition ‘‘AM’’ 


EXPECTATIONS & STYLES ° 
It will give many suggestions in 
outfits for the infant and for the 
young mother in anticipation a —, a re 
number of styles in KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
MATERNITY APPAREL a ae — 
LOS ANGELES 220 W. Fifth Street 


Ss. H. CAMP & COMPANY 
Wholesale 
Jack » Michig 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th St. NEW YORK 
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| her hands over her mouth. 

















TO SPEED THE DEPARTING FRIEND 


There is a place for everything—books, magazines letters, glasses—when this 


leather bag is hung upon the arm of the steamer chair. 


When the travel days 


are over it will perform the same useful function hung on the coat-rail of the 


motor. 


and in pigskin for $6.00. 


Miss E. H. Pusey sells it in soft leather for $5.00, with monograms $5.50, 
There will be plenty of sweets for the girl who receives 


one of the embroidered moire satin boxes containing twelve pounds of candy. 


Huyler’s sell these boxes for $52.50. 


The metal bon voyage boxes with lock and 


key and containing ten pounds of candy can be purchased at Huyler’s for $18.00. 
There are times during a sea or motoring trip when nothing appeals so strongly as 


a cup of coffee. 
coffee bon voyage boxes. 


This may be quickly served if you possess one of Dean’s liquid 
The coffee, ready to reheat, comes in one pint amber 


glass bottles packed in partitioned boxes with nickel-plated traveler’s corkscrew. 

A box of six bottles costs $2.50 and with the addition of two Haviland china cups 

and saucers, two silver-plated spoons and a box of domino sugar, $5.00. The 
box of twelve bottles costs $4.50 and $7.00. 


Countess 


Alla 


(Continued from page 76) 


She looked up at him swi iftly. 

““W’at do you know? 

“Everything, I think, now that I have heard 
from the embassy, Shall I read you what my 
friend wrote? .. 

‘I found the ‘photograph; 
man. And here is the record. “Boris Gregor- 
ovitch Rachmanoff, Russian-Austrian, other- 
wise known as von Plowitz, as Baron Czerny, 


it is the same 


| as Comte de la Marre and as Prince Belianin. 
| Russian secret service 1890 to 1898. 


Dismissed 
and exiled, but escaped. Commercial ventures 
in Hungary ‘98 to 1900. In China and Burma 
1900 to 1905. Since ’05 a spy in the employ of 
German Government. Seldom goes under true 
name of Rachmanoff. The lady is unknown. 

“That, Countess, is what my friend found 
to supplement what I already knew. - 

‘An’ w’at did you know?” she asked him 
with difficulty. 

knew that I had been followed to the Café 

Anglais, and that all I said there was overheard. 
Count Rachmanoff was a little careless. He 
detached the battery from that ear machine he 
wears, to adjust it, leaving the ear disk still over 
his ear. I saw him do that, and I saw that all 
the while you were speaking to him in a very 
low tone, and that, though one of his ears was 
covered by a useless machine, he heard you per- 
fectly well. So I knew he wasn’t deaf, as he pre- 
tends to be, and that with an electrical appara- 
tus added to naturally good ears he could doubt- 
less hear twice as well as a normal person. Also 
I saw that he kept the receiving disk he wears 
on his coat turned in my direction. So I knew 
he was, for some reason, a spy. The reason 
wasn’t far to seek. It was the German Gov- 
ernment that wanted to know the message I 
had for my ambassador. Count Rachmanoff 
went, of course, from the Café Anglais to the 


German Embassy.”’ 

“Yes,” said the girl. ‘‘Yes, he did. That 
was nearly an hour ago. The theeng is done, 
now, my poor frien’. It cannot be undone. 
My—Count Rachmanoff himself could not un- 
do it—the German Government could not undo 
it—for they have now signed the agreement w ith 
Russia, an’ given w’at Russia weeshed to ‘ave. 

. Tell me!" she looked up with a sad and 
bitter curiosity. “Tell me why, w’en you ‘ave 
know that Count Rachmanoff was spying on 
you, w’y ‘ave you let heem go weeth the secret 
to the embassy?” 

‘Because it was the wrong secret, Countess,” 
said young Mr. Manners gently. 

“The wrong secret ?—I do not understan’.”” 

“It wasn’t the truth I told my colleague about 
the railway matter. It was a story made up to 
deceive Count Rachmanoff. The fact is my 
government has decided against the scheme.” 

She screamed and smothered the scream with 
She fell back away 
from him, stumbling, and leant against a tree. 

‘It was—a lie. There will be no—railway.” 

She turned as if to run towards the house, but 
halted and stood wringing her hands. 
00 late! nag late!” 
“Yes,” said “It’s too late. The Ger- 
man-Russian aaenenn has been signed now, 


| and to-morrow the German Government will 


find itself in very hot water indeed.”’ 
The girl began to sob bitterly. 
‘We are lost—lost—lost—ruined forever.” 
“Tam sorry,”’ young Manners said. ‘I hope 
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it is not as bad as that.” He went nearer to 
where she stood and took her hands. He 
raised them, and then al! at once raised the left 
one higher still and looked at it closely. It 
was without jewels, but there had been a ring 
worn on the third finger, not a jewelled ring but 

a broad plain band. And the band must have 
bee n too tight, for it had left a distinct mark. 

‘That, too?”’ cried the American. ‘That 
too? Has there been nothing but lies and trick- 
ery from the very first?”’ 

He made a sound of bitter and mirthless 
laughter. 

: a suppose Count Rachmanoff is your hus- 
9and. 

The Countess Alla moved back. She seemed 
to have come beyond tears and sobbing into a 
kind of apathy of despair. She put her hands 
behind her and faced him, dry-eyed. 

o. He is my father. My husband—is 
in Berlin. Thees railw ay in China it was very 
much to heem—everything. , Now he is ruin’ 
—an’' my father an’ me. ll.” 

She began to tremble a little as she stood 


there. 

“Please, now will you_go? It is finish’. 
There is no more to say. We ’ave try to trick 
you—to steal from you. We ’ave lose and you 


‘ave win, Please—I cannot bear any more. 
Please!" 
‘Alla! Alla!” said young Manners sorrow- 


fully. He watched her as she put up her hands 
over her face, and he seemed to wish to say 
something more—to do something—somehow 
to comfort her though she had, as she confessed, 
tried to trick him and steal from him. It 
seemed outrageous to leave her so without a 
word. And yet there was no word to, speak. 
The woman was right. It was “‘finish’.’ 


Fresh news 


He bent his h@ad and turned and went away. 
But as he came near the brightly lighted win- 
dows of the house he encountered a hurrying 
figure that called his name, and it was Staines, 
fresh from the embassy, in a high state of ex- 
citement. 

“You got my note?” the third secretary de- 
manded. “I hated to put it in writing, but I 
couldn't leave the embassy just then. An im- 
portant cablegram was just coming in from 

Washington in cipher and I had to stop and 
transcribe it. Here's the transcription. It’s 
that Chinese affair.” 

Young Manners read the despatch and gave 
it back. 

‘Just wait for me here a moment,” he said. 
“T won't keep you long. I’ve got to say a last 
word to a friend. Then we’l! get out.” He 
hurried down among the tall black trees and 
at the rond point by the fountain he came once 
more upon the Countess Alla Rachmanoff. 
She had found a seat, an iron bench, and was 
huddled in a corner of it, her hands still cover- 
ing her face. 

Manners spoke to her gently, and she raised 
her head. 

“You are ‘ere. 

“‘T came back,” he said, 
thin —some good news.” 

or me, monsieur,” said the Countess Alla, 

‘there shall be no news that is good.” But he 
ia his head, smiling. 

(Continued on page 80) 


I ’ave thought you go ’way.” 
“‘to tell you some- 









Good Morning— 

























Be charmingly dressed instantly. In 
nine seconds you can slip into a Utility 
Garment—no buckles, straps or tapes. 
Slips on like a coat, has only two buttons 
and is secure. Never exposes under gar- 
ments. Fronts interlap. Come in many 
clever styles and all seasonable fabrics. Be 
sure to get the genuine, bearing the name 


(PAT NOTOOSS6EOS 9 (Trade Mark Reg.) 


At all best dealers—or, we will send you, 
90 3t paid, this fast-color, blue checked ging- 
nam ** Utility’’ with scalloped embroidered 
collar, for only $2.00. Send your size, 
with remittance today, and we will include 
a clever colored motion picture demonstra- 
tion Free for the children. 

Illuscrated folder showing many prac- 
tical and cute styles, gladly sent free on re- 
quest. Write us now, this minute, before 
you turn the page 


M. ALSHULER CO. 
Dept. F Waukegan, Ill. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 




















































takes all the odor out; * 





Convalescence 


XN 
\ ef the destroying ravages of fever, Nature strug: 
J: gles in the weakened body to retrench its lost 
strength. If the constitution be frail, Nature must 
have help—the best that science knows. Thousands 
of people, convalescing, or in declining health, or 
weak constitutionally, have found in 


ANHEU SER- BUSCH», 


(alt Nedhei 
Mall Nuleine 

the source of health returned and in many, many 
cases found it for the first time. The concentrated 
blood-enriching Barley-Malt and tonic Saazer Hops 
give the body exactly the food it needs. 

Your grocer and druggist have it. 
Malk-Nutrine, when mixed with milk or sparkling water, makes a most palatable and healthful drink, 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. Revenue Department a pure malt product, not an alcoholic 
beverage. Contains wt per cent malt solids — 1.1 per cent alcohol. 


ANHEUSER: BUSCH : ST.LOUIS. U.S.A. 
Booklet 14 (beautifully illustrated) sent free on request 

















“Hubby” is reading his paper. 
You say “Look!” and hand him 
this advertisement. “Hubby” 
shouts “Hurray! Free at last! 
—Good-bye, old Hook and Eye!” 







SNAP FASTENER 


enables you to fasten your own 
gown, easily and quickly, and your 
gown stays fastened until you give 
the pull that unfastens the entire 
garment. 

Koh-i-noor Snap Fasteners make a 
smooth, flat placket and can’t catch in 
lace or hair. Won't rust, pull off in 
the wringer or injure the finest fabric. 
Rounded edges cannot cut the thread. 
Outlast the garment. Made in 13 sizes, 
black and white. 10c per card of 12—sold 
everywhere. Write for our illustrated 
Book of Premiums, showing 600 Gifts, 
given free for Koh-i-noor coupons on 
each card. 

Look for Koh-i-noor on all up-to-date 
ready-made garments—you will know it by 
the letters K-I- N stamped on each fastener. 


WALDES & CO., Makers 
137A Fifth Avenue New York 
The World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw 
London Chicago Montreal 








of perspiration 


Keeps you fresh and _ sweet 
despite the natural effects of 
over-heating. 

A snow-white cream—will not 
harm or stain. Does not check 
perspiration; that would be 
harmful. Men use it, too. 


25c at drug- and department: stores. 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


























A Really Beautiful Woman 


further enhances her beauty by using 


MARCHIONESS 
ROUGE 


Itgives a natural, soft, rosy 
glowtothecomplexionthat 
isan absolute counterfeit 
of nature’s tint. Not affect- 
ed by perspiration and 
remains until washed off. 
Price 50c. Send ten cents 
for trial tube that will con- 
vince you ofits superiority. 
Marchioness 
Manufacturing Co. 
235 Superior Ave., N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


30 Days 


Free Tridi— 
Freight Paid 








Direct to you 
at factory prices. 
Keeps food pure, 
sweet, wholesome. White 
enamel inside and out, 
Revolving shelves. Adopted 
and used by U. >. Gov't 


WUT 


ptefrigerator 


$ Easv payment pian, 
Enjoy its goodness 
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SUMMER 


VACATIONS 
TRAVEL «TOURS ¥ 


Pleasantly planned, beautifully illustrated, charmingly described — 

authoritative information and the most complete directory ever 

published of Summer Hotels, Boarding and Farm Houses, Camps 

—in Mountains, Hillsides and Valleys, on Seashore, Lakes and 
Bays. Write today for the great annual vacaticn finder, send- 
ing 15 cents for cost of mailing only to 























To the Woman Who Values Her 


Appearance in Bathing Costume 


Guida 
Reducing Brassiere 


Is a Real Necessity 


This unique garment affords sat- 
isfying support and luxurious com- 
fort; produces trim shapeliness, and 
imparts a distinctive grace and sup- 
pleness to the figure. 


Style 167, as shown above, $3.00 
Five Other Styles 
Reduces at Once 2 to 4 Inches 


SUM Reducing Brassieres are con- 
structed of Elastricot, a scientifically con- 
toured fabric that exercises a tendency to 
permanently contract the tissues and re- 
produce the perfect feminine model, either 
with or without corset. Made with or with- 
out shoulder straps. Adaptable to every 
figure and every costume from negligee to 
decollete. 


Look for the Label Goid@ 
Protected by U. S. Patent No. 44411 


‘SOLD AT LEADING STORES 
AND CORSETIERES 
Illustrated Style Book K—Matled Free 


Guida Company 


15-17 West 38th St. New York 














SR REA CR Cm 


A PROSPECTIVE BRIDE 
WHO COMES TO NEW YORK 





to do her shopping will find that we can be of great 
assistance to her. We are specialists in the furnish- 
ing of weddings and the attendant festivities. and 


have a fund of ideas for imparting novelty and charm 
to the entertainment of the bridal party. wedding 


On request we willbe pleased to send free our 


| 
| reception, etc., etc. 


booklet Wedding Suggestions” 


in 628 Fifth Avenue. 
Tm New York. 


Seventy -fifth Anniversary 


1914 














YOU MAY DANCE 


with ease and comfort and bend your 
body i in any posture, but the beauty of 


YOUR CORSET LINES 


will always remain if your corset is 


BONED with “WALOHN” 


Only genuine if ‘‘Walohn’’ is stamped on every strip 
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aTESY OF 


STERN BROTHERS 


SUITS FOR THE BEACH BATHER AND THE SWIMMER 


There is the practical little suit of dark coloured taffeta or satin with silk handker- 


chief to match concealing the rubber cap. 


The girl who demands a dash of colour 


may add it in a gay Roman striped silk girdle and in the trimmings of her cap, and the 

girl who desires a suit in which the style features of the season are reflected may 

select one of waterproof satin with pannier effect accentuated with plaitings and 
waistcoat, collar and sash of flowered silk. 


Countess 


Alla 


(Continued from page 78) 


“You're wrong. Listen! I am going to tell 
youa om gg tod secret. I have no right to tell 
it to anyone, but I shall trust you with it, on 
co ndition that you keep it to yourself until to- 
morrow. 

‘Trust me?" she cried bitterly. 
Mr. Manners nodded. 
T was the word. 


And young 
“** Trust’ Countess, my gov- 
ernment has changed its mind. It has decided 
not to interfere in the Chinese railway matter, 
but to let the other Powers who are directly 
interested settle their own dispute. There's 
no doubt, I suppose, of what the settlement will 
xe. 

The Countess Alla got slowly 
staring at him. 


to her feet 


“You 


ou mean—”’ she said in a whisper. 
mean—we are not—los’—then? You mean 
that?” 
‘Yes,” said he. “I mean just that. The 


German Government will get its way—perhaps 
under certain conditions.” 

She began to cry, and Mr. Manners was 
embarrassed. 

Yh, I say! Look here. You mustn’t do 

that. This isn’t where you cry, you know. 
This is where you sing ‘and dance. It’s all 
right again. There's nothing to cry about. 
Somebody might hear you.” 

She took her hands away from her face, smil- 
ing through her tears. But after a moment 
she ceased to smile. She went where he was 


and touched him on the breast. She said a 
lit tle timidly: 

‘ Monsieur,—I cannot call you my frien’ any 
longer— Monsieur, w’en you theenk of me— 
afterwards—w’ en you theenk of this bad woman 
who lie to you an’ try to ruin you, say to your- 
self: ‘The worl’ was beeg an’ she was little. 
Life, eet was too ‘ard for her.’ Say that to 
yourself an’ try to forgive. Ah, I ’ave not been 
all bad; not all, monsieur! I ‘ave never laugh 
at w’at I ‘ave to do, in these beautiful days on 
the sheep. Monsieur, you ‘ave been the bes’ 
gentleman, the mos’ kin’, the mos’ noble that I 
’ave ever know. I thank the good God, mon- 
sieur, to ‘ave theese beautiful week to remember. 
An’ I thank Heem too that you have come back, 
jus’ now, to save me w’en I suffer."’ She caught 
up one of Mr. Manners’ hands, and before he 
realized what she was about she kissed it, and 
flung it from her, and went a little way off, turn- 
ing. her bi ac 

‘Go!” she said to him in a shaking voice. 
**Go, please now, queeck, at once!”’ 

Once more he hesitated, and hung back, 
searching rather miserably for a word that did 
not exist. He looked his last upon that slender 
and beautiful figure, with its bowed black head, 
and the white shoulders rising out of peacock 
blue and green. Once more he tried to speak 
and could not. Once more he turned helplessly 
away into-the darkness. And as he went 
heard her break into sobbing behind him. 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 74) 


pering confidentially, bellowed like an honest 


| bull as far as I could gather, she said: 


‘You must have met hundreds of men more 
you than Mr. Freeth and 
Adriz an. 

“T haven't,” he cried. ‘“‘That’s the funny 
devil of it. I haven’t. If I was struck a help- 
less paralytic with not a cent and no prospect of 
earning a cent, I know I could come to those 
two and say, ‘Keep me for the rest of my life’— 
and they would do it. 

“And would you do the same for either of 
them?” 

Jaffery rose and stuffed his hands in his jacket 
pockets and towered over her. 

“T'd do it for them and their wives and their 
children and their children’s children.’ 

He sat down again in confusion at having 
been led into hyperbole. But he took her shoul- 
ders in his huge but kindly hands, somewhat to 
her alarm—for, in her world, she was not accus- 
tomed to gigantic males laying unceremonious 
hold of her— 

‘All I wanted to convey to you, my dear 
girl, is this—that if Adrian’s wife won't look on 
me as a true friend, I’m ready to go away and 
cut my throat.’ 

Doria smiled at him with pretty civility and 
assured him of her willingness to admit him into 
her inner circle of friends; whereupon he caught 
up his pouch and pipe and lumbered down the 
terrace towards us, shouting out his news. 

a i ve fixed it up with Doria,”’ he turned his 
head—‘“‘I can call you Doria, can’t I?” She 
nodded permission—what else could.she do? 


Bar- 


“We're going to be friends. And I say, 
What 


bara, they'll want _a wedding-present. 
shall I give "em? What would you like?’ 

The latter question was levelled direct at 
Doria, who had followed demurely in his foot- 
steps. But it was not answered; for from the 
drawing-room there emerged Franklin, the 
butler, who marched up straight to Jaffery. 

**A lady to see you, sir. : 

““Alady? Good God! What kind of a lady?’ 
He stared at Franklin in dismay. 

She came in a taxi, sir. The driver mistook 
the way, and put her down at the back entrance. 
She would not give her name. - 

“Tall, rather handsome, dressed in black?’ 

a es, sir.” 

‘Lord Almighty!”’ cried Jaffery, including us 
all in the sweep of a desperate gaze. ‘It’ 
Liosha! I thought I had given her the slip.” 

Barbara rose, and confronted him. ‘And 
pray who is Liosha?”’ 

Adrian hugged his knee and laughed: 

“The dynamic widow,” said he. 

“I'll go and see what in thunder she wants,” 
said Jaffery. : 

But Barbara’s eyes twinkled. ‘You'll do 
nothing of the sort. She has no business to come 
running after you like this. Shefmust be taught 
—-. Franklin, will you show the lady out 

ere 
She drew herself up to her full height of five 
feet nothing, thereby demonstrating the obvious 
fact that she was mistress in her own house. 

Presently Franklin reappeared. 

“*Mrs. Prescott,’’ said he. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Victor Hugo’s Love Letters 


Articles by:— 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 
Lady Randolph Churchill 


Countess of Warwick 


Fiction by: 
William J. Locke 
Marie Van Vorst 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 


Modes from:— 


Lady Duff-Gordon 


Poiret, etc. 


15 cents at all News-stands 


or by Subscription, $1.50 a year. 


Harper’s Bazar 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


LAR 





Next Month’s Bazar 


Harper's Bazar for August will offer a happy combination of delightful 
Summer reading with its utilitarian features. It’s for the hammock, the 
shady bower, the drifting canoe or the long afternoon hours in the boudoir. 


Victor Hugo’s Love Affair with Juliette Drouet is told for the first time 
from recently discovered letters written by Mlle. Drouet to Hugo, translated 
by Lady Theodora Davidson. 


Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish writes on “ A Common Sense View of Modern Social 
Conditions"; Lady Randolph Churchill's intimate chats “By the Simmering 
Samovar™ are continued, and the Countess of Warwick and Gertrude K. 
Colby fit their contributions on milady’s health and the preservation of her 
youth to the season. Miss Colby’s article, illustrated by Nell Brinkley, is on 
“Dancing and Its Effect on the Health.” 


The fiction in the August number comes from the pens of William J. Locke, 
Marie Van Vorst, Ruth McEnery Stuart and Clarisse Vallette McCauley. 
Edgar Saltus gives the views of Floriline Schopenhauer — quaint little spin- 
ster that she is—on Modern Fashions. 


Pictorially, the August Bazar is fascinating. In addition to the offerings of 
Drian and Icart, there are snapshots of bathing scenes on the beach at Deau- 
ville; views of Chatham, where George Washington’s honeymoon was spent. 


Katrina Stuyvesant and The Observer recount the social affairs of the month 
and the fashions are from Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile), Poiret, Paquin, 
Cheruit, Jeanne Lanvin, Premet, Callot, Tighe, Soulie, Sohek and others. 


And there’s much else, equally interesting, that we haven't mentioned. It 
will be found in the August Harper's Bazar, on sale July 29th. 
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Daintiness in its perfection com- 

bines Parisian “chic” with English 

charm. Daintiness of such a kind 

is not only aimed at but achieved 
at 

MARSHALL & SNELGROVE’S 


Vere St. and Oxford St., W 
(Opposite top of Bond St.) 
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FeOER 


JEWELED FOR THE DANCE 


This charming woman is wearing the latest Tecla jewels. The pendant earrings 

consist of two Tecla pearls set with genuine diamonds; the double collar is of Tecla 

pearls; the diamond bracelet is studded with Tecla sapphires; one of the Empire 

dinner rings has the Tecla sapphire combined with genuine diamonds and the 
other has one Tecla pearl set with the genuine diamonds. 


Miss Moreland 


(Continued from page 30) 


“Then youcan help me. Wil! you write two 
letters here in my office? I don’t want to give 
them to anybody else. I can trust you. 

She hesitated a moment, went over to the 
table, and sat down and took off her gloves. 

“Have you a note book here?” 

He telephoned for a stenographic book. 

As they waited she asked about his greatest 
interest, an interest in which she had_ taken 
pride as his private secretary, thoroughly in- 
formed, sharing his secrets: 

‘Aren't the mines turning out what you 
thought they would?” 

‘They tell me the vein is exhausted.’ 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, knowing that it that 
were true it would mean ruin to the stockhold- 
ers. “‘I thought I read in the papers that there 
had been extensive buying of *Upjo' ohn 

‘There has been,” said eusien, ‘but I did 
the buying. 

Mary looked at him with professional in- 
terest. Her former experience in Maughm’s 
office made her understand. Once again she 
was private secretary toa Wall Street financier. 

‘Why, it would take a quarter of a million 
to buy up that stock!” 

“Just about.’ 

“And that means the stockholders won't lose 
a cent?” 

“That is what it means.” 

She leaned forward on the table and looked 


“This is not known on the street, Mr. 

Maughm? ae 

‘It is known only by Mary Moreland and 
my: self.”” 

‘If the mines are no good you will be ruined.’ 

He bit his lip and nodded his head. ‘Yes 

The office boy came in with the note book and 
pencil. When he had gone Mary said: 

“There's not a man ina thousand who would 
do such a generous thing.”’ 

“There 1s something very sweet in having 
you say that, Mary.” 

As he came over to her desk she saw his effort 
at self-control—she understood it, for her own 
feelings were fast becoming unmanageable. 
After a second she said: 

“Will you dictate the letters?” 

Maughm began: 


Stickney & Co., 
——,, New York. 
Gentle men: C onfirming our agreement of 
yeste rday to purchase the lands adjoining 
“Upjohn,” I send herewith my check for $250,- 
000. The remainder of the amount I will remit 
within thirty days. It is not necessary to say 
that the transaction is to be entirely confidential. 
Yours truly, 


| Mr. Herbert Walsh, 
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Upjohn, Montana. 
Dear Sir: 

Through your New York representative I am 
taking up my option to-day for the purchase of 
the lands west of the Upjohn mines. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the matter must 
be kept strictly confidential. Details follow. 

fours truly, 


“You see,” said Maughm, standing by her 
side as he used to, with his hands in his pockets 
and head thrown back, “‘I may not be in sucha 
bad hole, after all. The vein runs east to west, 
and I expect to more than recoup my output, 
so,” he added, ‘“‘don’t worry, little girl. Now 
write those out for me, will you? I want to 
hear you touch the keys again. I suppose it is 


commonplace music to the rest of the world, 
but it will sound better than a symphony to me.’ 

Mary opened the desk and Maughm stood 
behind her. She was conscious that he was 
watching her. His protection of the people who 
had trusted him had won her deepest admira- 
tion. This was her ideal man. 

“You can't think what it means to me to see 
you sitting there like that again,”’ said Maughm. 

As Mary finished the letters, she turned 
abruptly. The situation was growing tense. 
She couldn't afford to let things go on; and she 
tried to force her voice into a practical key. 

“You've just got to win out, oh, you must 
win out!” 

“Sit as you are—’’ Maughm spoke in a low 
tone—*‘just as you are, Mary. Don’t move. I 
would give my life to have you back here as you 
used to be. Just to think that for ten years I 
had you here in my office every day.” He 
leaned down, his hands on the table close to 
her arm. ‘‘‘ Upjohn’ and the mines, my fortune, 
the loss of it, or the making of it—I can forget 
all. I can forget everything, but I cannot for- 
get you. You are the finest woman I have 
ever known. I cannot conceive of a greater 
happiness than to have you for my wife.” 

1e heard her murmur something and took it 
for an entreaty for silence. Without touching 
her, however, his face close to hers, he con- 
tinued: 

“I only sent for you because I had to have 
you here!"’ 

‘You mustn't touch me, you mustn’t, Mr. 
Maughm.”. 

Mary could not stir without being i in his arms. 

‘I cannot live without you, Mary! 

His words were an echo of her own need. 

“TIT love you, I love you! Cannot you love 
me, Mary?” 

Mary lifted her face, he made a low exclama- 
tion, bent and kissed her. The next moment his 
arms were about her, and it seemed as he held 
her that she had always belonged there. He 
kissed her on the cheek where he had seen 
the vivid colour rise and fall, on her neck where 
the hair met her white collar, on the eyes whose 
tranquillity had been a strength to him for 
years. He kissed her on the lips that had greeted 
him with the charming smile, had drawn him to 
her more closely day after day, year after year. 

She pushed him from her. 

“Go, please - 

He put his arms around her again and fora 
moment she hid her face in her hands on his 
shoulder. He had called her “‘ wonderful,” but 
she was only a woman, and they stood together 
before the abyss. 

Mary drew away again. 

‘Let me get my things. I must go.” 

He gave them to her reluctantly. 

“I must see you very soon. I cannot let you 
go without a promise from you. 

The telephone on the table clicked. 

“Your promise, Mary! 

“IT cannot come here!” 

“But you will let me see you again—you 
will, ‘Mary? 

Yes," whispered Mary. 

Maughm went to the telephone and took up 
the receiver. 

‘What!"’ he exclaimed and hung it up. He 
came across the floor quickly to her, his face 
white as death. “It is my wife and Mrs. Tor- 
rance, a friend of hers. They are on their way 
to this room now. Wait! Stand there by the 
table just as you are.” 

The door opened and Mrs. Maughm and 
Cicely Torrance entered the room. 





(To be continued next month) 




































and Instruc- 
tive Book on 


TRAVEL 


It Is Entirely FREE 


We expect a 
greater demand 
for this 40 page, 
illustrated book- 
let on travel, 







Off than has ever 
the been known 
Press for any other 


ever published for 
distribution. 


free 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to 
take on a journey and what not to take—howto | 
pack and how to best care for your baggage and 
gives exact information as to checking facilities, 


weights, etc., in foreign countries—gives tables 
of money values—distances from New York— 
tells when, who and how much, to “‘tip.”” In 
fact this booklet will be found invaluable to 
all who travel or are contemplating taking a 
trip in this country or abroad. 

Published by the proprietors of the famous 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy as a practical 
hand book for travelers. 


This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your 
name and address at once, and receive a copy. (A postal 
will bring it.) Please address our Detroit office for this 


booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
477 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 
New York, Paris, 
Jamburg 


Branches in Montreal, Milan and 




















are “‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don'tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S cs" 


Made especially to remove freckles. 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
out a blemish. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 

“Wouldst Thou Be Fair’’ 
Contains many beauty hints,and 
cere number of elegant 

ble to the 

toilet. Sold by all druggists. \ ; 
STILLMAN CREAM Co. 
Dept. 9 Aurora, Ill 




















CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 
ing Cards, and Stamped Paperisourspecial work, done 


in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 


CETT, Society Stationer 
Baltimore, Md. 


LY 
317 N. Charles St. 
Takes | RAMACO SKIN BALM 


———— 
the Excellent for sunburn, very 
healing, keeps the skin soft and 














** Burn’? | smooth. Will not soil the cloth- 
ing. Better than cold cream for 

out of summer use. 
Sun- 2 5 RAY MFG. CO. 
Burn 246 West 46th Street 


New York 





Postpaid 


BAZAR 
Soppina J Ervice 


Tum to page 77 
FREE ADVICE | 


Whether your dog is sick or well don’t 
fail to send for Polk Miller’s great book 
on“ Dogsand How to TreatThem,’’price 
50c prepaid. A copy of this book (worth 
$10.00 to any dog owner) anda year’s ex- 
pert medical advice given free with a 
$1.00 order of the following dog remedies: 
Sergeant's Condition Pills, an unexcel- 
led tonic, 50c and $1.00 per box, Sure Shot C Sapsulesfor worms, 
50c box, prepaid. They never fail. Pedigree blank sent free 
on application. Send today. You may save your dog’s life. 


Polk Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 845 E. Main St., Richmond, Va, Va. 














Perfect Your Figure 


Let me send you “AUTO MASSEUR” ona 
. Both 
40 Day Free Trial Bet 
So confident am I that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all superfluous 
flesh that I mail it free without deposit. 
When you see your shapeliness speed- 
ily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at our expense. Write today. 
PROF. BURNS 
15 West 38th St., Dept. 5, New York 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1914 







Send for This Interesting 
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Drawn by 
Rose O'Neill 


(c) Good Housekeeping 


Magazine, 1914 


Children! 


More Kewpies 
for You! 


Children, dear, of all ages, from one to 
one hundred, kind Grandmas, and Par- 
ents, quaintly inclined Aunts, Uncles, 
and Grandpas: A pleasant surprise is in 
store for you. . 


The Kewpies are back on their job of 
brightening hearts, broadening smiles, 
and making people happy. Once again 
their pranks will delight the little folks 
far and near. 





Good Housekeeping Magazine has in- 
vited the Kewpies to move in and help 
keep house. They are the cutest, funni- 
est, jolliest band of goodcheerers ever im- 
agined, and they are going to make Good 
Housekeeping their permanent home. 


Read all about the new adventures of the 
Kewps in the June issue of Good House- 
keeping Magazine. You can get a copy 
from your news dealer today. 


(Ga@d Housekeeping 


Magaz 2712 
119 West 40 th Street New York City 

















spend a few weeks in Wiesbaden at 
the KAISERHOF? First class through- 
out, all modern comforts, elevated situation over- 
looking town and surrounding mountains. Situated 
in its own Park of 25,000 square metres.—Garage. 
—Orchestra.—Special diet for invalids suffering | 
from gout is served in a special dining room. 


hy 
ot? 
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Lilas de Rigaud 
TALCUM 


The Perfume of Old-Fashionea 
Gardens and Tender Memories. 
i A toilet powder of exquisite 
=| refinement for habitual use. 
It creates about the person a 
perpetual atmosphere of fra- 
grant old-time gardens. 

Made by Rigaud, of world- 
wide fame. In sanitary glass 
jar, sifter top, soc. 

Also Lilas de Rigaud ex- 
tract, toilet water, face pow- 
der, cold cream and bath salt. 
At all high class toilet goods 
departments. 











Send 15 cents to Riker-Hegeman, 
344 West Fourth St., New York 
for sample bottle of extract. 


RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la a Paris. 





of course 


Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette 
and other superior toilet 
preparations, but do you 
know the little shop just 
around the corner from Fifth 
Avenue,on47th Street, where 
Dr. Dys’ preparations are 
sold? This is the New York 
branch of V. DARSY’S of 
Paris, ard it is here that one 
receives treatments for 
PALENESS, DOUBLE CHIN, 

DISCOLORED NECKS, 
NKLES. PUFFY EYES 
and other perplexities, at from $2.00 to $3.00 each, or by 
the course, at reduced charges. DARSY Treatments DO 
produce results, for the preparations of Dr. Dys, the fam- 
ous French savant, are used—also the improvement.ac- 
complished is permanent. ‘‘Better results than I obtained 
anywhere else in America or Europe,’’ was the pronounce- 
ment of a prominent society matron, after a course of 
treatments at DARSY’S. You will say as much. 

COMPLEXION CASE, with 7 Preparations, $2. 
Mail Orders filled, Dr. Dys’ Book Mailed Free 


V. DARSY, Dept. B, 14 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
Dr. Dys’Preparations are also for sale at STERN BROS.,N.Y 


ABSLAC 


Face Powper 





Hk 


“Mother Tried It” 


“T received the box of powder and mother tried 
it and was so well pleased with it that she de- 


cided to keep it for herself. Of course I must 
have a box too, sol enciose herewith 50c. 
Wishing you much success with your powder, 
as it is by far the best I have ever used.” 
Miss ——- —— 


Cantonsville, Md. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwomillion boxes 
sold annually, Send 
0c. for asamplebox. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. ¥ 






















Shopping Commissions Free 
for out-of-town customers.. A full knowledge 
of values, good taste and years of experience 
assure you a most satisfactory service. Ref- 
erences upon request. Write for particulars. 

| MISSES JONES & HOWE, 503 Fifth Ave., New York 
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KAFFEE HAG is a blend of choicest 
coffees so wonderfully well roasted and 
packed in sealed parchment bags inside of 
sealed tins that its delightful aroma and 
flavor come to the table unimpaired. 


Besides 95% of the caffeine has been re- 
moved, permitting you to drink it as strong 
as you like and as often as you like. 


It delights the palate. It saves the nerves. 


If your dealer cannot supply Kaffee Hag, send 25 
cents to Kaffee Hag Corporation, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and a package will be sent postpaid. 





Harper's Bazar, Jul I 



































CUNARD 


Established 1840 





Ss. S. AQUITANIA a 


Fastest Steamers in tke World 


LIVERPOOL SERVICE 


NEXT SAILINGS 


Great Britain’s largest ship, the new, magnificent 


“AQUITANIA?” wicgiti itedter”™ 
“MAURETANIA” iris thercater 
“LUSITANIA?” waist treater” 


Round the World Trip, $474.85 and up 


Special through rate to Egypt, India, China, Japan, Manila, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and South America. Independent tours in Europe, etc. Send for booklet Cunard tours. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., 21-24 State Street, New York 
or Agents Angas 





























From photograph of Camel Train bearing provisions from Bourke, New South Wales, 
to the arid lands of central Australia. 


The Stern Test 
of Food Value 


comes when conditions call for the most nutrition in the most com- 
pact form. 


Grape-Nuts food has a condensed strength unequalled, and it 
keeps indefinitely. AA camel can pack enough of this delicious, 
easily digested food to keep a small army well-fed for weeks. 


It is quality that makes this possible. 
Millions, at home and abroad, use 


Grape-Nuts 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 











